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EETItOSFECTION. 



When Lady Hamlet Vernon drjaw Lord Albert d*Esterrfi 
aside, at Lady Tilney's supper party, it was, he conceived, 
with an intention of expkining to him the words contained 
in her note at Kestormel alluding to Lady Adeline Seymour 
— and he was confirmed in this idea by the violent agitation 
ivhich her manner betrayed, although she strove to retain 
that composure whieii the circumstances of tlie time and 
place particularly demanded. For several minutes afler they 
bad sat down, she seemed labouring for breath ; and Lord 
Albert, notwithstanding hir^ow^-s^fixiety and impatience felt 
exceedingly for her d'.otressv 

" My dear Lady Hamlet Vernon," he said, " I beseech 
you be not thus agitated ; remember, whatever you have to 
say, however painful it may be to me to hear, 1 am certain 
that it must be from friendly motives alone that you make 
siuch communication, and I must always feel grateful to you 
for your intention ; but keep me no longer in suspense I en- 
treat, for I am prepared for whatever you may have to tell 



me." 



t( 



I have nothing to tell you, Lord Albert." 
'^ What do you mean ? what, can you possibly intend to 
disappoint me ; and, having so cruelly excited my feelings, 
cast them back upon me to prey upon themselves? No, I 
never can believe you so inconsequent; so very — " 

^^ Stay, Lord Albert, and before you condemn, hear me. 
•—It is true I was on the point of betraying a trust — of re- 
vealing a secret — of becoming reaUy diskonourable — for 
what ? for the sole purpose of befriending you — for the sole 
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purpose of fiDatching yen from a danger which it was then 
time to preveht your falling into ; but since that moment is 
past for eyer — since it is now in Tain that I should prove 
useful to you by being false to another, my lips must for ever 
be sealed." 

^< Strange and unaccountable mystery ! What, you will 
not tell me— you will not endeavour to warn me against a 
danger which hangs over me — is tfiis friendship? How 
can you know that the time is past for pointing out to me 
such danger ? How can you be so thoroughly acquainted 
with the events of my life — the secrets of my heart, as first to 
imagine my fate tDos in your hands, and then suddenly be 
equally well assured it is do no longer ? No, I cannot con- 
ceive there is any friendship in such conduct" 

" Ah," said Lady Hamlet Vernon, sighing, " I see you 
^re like all your sex ; you receive the devotion of a heart ilts 
a thing of course ; ;^ou take into no consideration tb& pain, 
the remorse I felt, at the idea of becoming false to a truist 
for your sake, when I thought that by so doing t Height save 
you from misfortuh^. And now that I tell you the time is 
gone by when I might possibly have been of use, even by the 
sacrifice of my own integrity, you still wish tbt that sa6i^i- 
iice, although it can avail you nothing — is this generous ?" 
Lord Albert felt ton^sed ; he was eten nfiov^d by the lb6k, 
the air, the words of Lady Hamlet Vernon ; but still (he dis- 
appointment wrung his heart, and jealousy, with ev^fj other 
feelingi goaded hiih on to press for a disclosufe oif the se^bret. 

^^ I am not ungrateful, indeed I ntn hot ; t feel deeply the 
kind interest you take in me ; but if thiit ititel^efift does tiOt 
sleep, or rather if it id not extinguished, I still plead to be 
made acquainted with a circumstance so very nearly atfebt- 
ing my welfare ; arid when I say that your disclosing it to me 
would be like keeping it in another casket, surely, surely you 
will not deny me." 

*^ In this respect, my dear Lord Albett, Idoiie c^n be the 
judge, and even ki the risk of losing your good opiiiioh, ot 
rather of losing your friendshij) for the time being, t must 
persist in rettiaihing sileht." There wad a lotig psitise, which 
was at last interrupted by Lady Haml^ Vei^i!idit resuming 
the conversation. 

^^ Whatever fnav be your opinion of me, t inntu et^ our 
intercourse altogetner ceases, touch u^n one subject, which 
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I believe tQ be the prime object of your life, and that to 
which all your views tend — I mean the noble career which 
lies open to your ambition ; may you pursue it with un- 
1x>unded success ; but remember, that you are not likely to 
do so if you have any secondary interest to clog and drag 
you back. If domestic troubles, at least domestic cares, ob- 
trude themselves upon your higher aims, what a terrible hin- 
drance to your plans they must of necessity become. Think 
well, my dear Lord Albert, of this — for leroman de la vie is 
soon over, you know, but life itself goes on to the end ; and 
whatever women do, men should look to that alone with a 
providing care. We, who are creatures bom to suffer (at 
least all women who live as most women do, the slaves of 
your sex), we indeed may live upon that illusion, which de- 
stroys while it delights ; but it is not in your nature to do so ; 
public concerns — pubhc applause— -public success — facts, 
not feelings, must Mi up the measure of a man's existence. 
Think, then, what it is to have these great ends marred, de- 
feated, by some minor power that corrodes and destroys in 
detail those thoughts, those actions, which, if unshackled by 
petty duties, would raise you to high consideration and 
power ; but if tied to a partner wholly a stranger to youi* 
feelings and pursuits, she must, however amiable in herself, 
ultimately poison illl your happiness." 

Lord Albert had listened to Lady Hamlet Vernon without 
a wish to interrupt her^ and with deep and fixed attention, 
painfully dwelt upon every word she uttered ; he could nOt 
remain in ignorance of the driA of her words, and they 
pierced bim like swords, yet still he remained silent. 

^^ If," continued Lady Hamlet Vernon, *^ a woman shares 
her husband's feelings, enters info his views, goes along with 
him, not merely from doty but from habit and inclinatioo^ in 
all his interests, then indeed it is possible such a woman 
might forward, and not impede his prospects ; but where 
habits^ principles, and prejudices, hav^ all tended to form a 
different character, and above all, where bigotry has fast- 
ened chains on the mind wholly destructive of any active or 
useful pursuit^, the probability is, that wretchedness to both 
ensues. "^ Lord Albert no longer affected to niisuaderstand 
her, and replied, 

<^ Every thing you have said has been in allusion to my 
approaching union with Lady Adeline S^mour, an engage^ 

1* 
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eye or came to his ear, with the glitter and the buzz of an- 
distingui^able lights and sounds.' He went throagh the 
forms of the place and scene with the precision of an au- 
tomatony and when the sapper ended he followed Lady 
Hamlet Vernon abont like her shadow, sometimes absorbed 
in the deepest concentration of thought, sometimes endea- 
vouring to revert to their former conversation, which bad 
been so abruptly, and to him so unopportunely broken off; 
eager to^renew its discussion, as well as to elicit a disclosure 
^regardless of his solemn promise) of that part of the sub- 
ject on which she refused all explanation. 

In bothy however, he wholly failed ; and haying been 
obliged, although reluctantly, to part from her for that time, 
he handed Lady Hamlet Vemion to her carriage and bent 
his way home. He felt it a relief to be alone, in order to 
take a review more collectedly of what was passing in his 
own breast : but yet, when he commenced the task, he 
found a contradiction of thoughts and feeling|» which were 
so involved that for a time he yielded to them, and they 
alternately swayed him in opposite directions^ without his 
being able to come to any decision. 

On considering the length of time, and the intimate foot- 
ing on wHich Mr. Foley had lived at Dunmelraise (notwith- 
standing the peculiar circumstances in which he was placed, 
as the son of Lady Dunmelraise*s dearest friend, and her 
own protigs)^ on recalling his descriptions and praises of 
Lady Adeline when they met at <^estormel, be thought he 
saw a confirmation of" his worst fears. What, he asked 
himself, could induce a young man to seek so lonely and 
retired a situation but love ? And Lady Dunmelraise he 
thought must have approved bis views, or she would not 
have sufiered such an intimacy to subsist, even though as 
her friend's child she received him under her roof; at least 
it was evident that she chose to give her daughter an oppor- 
tunity of turning her auctions fr(>m that quarter to which 
they had been originally directed. * Adeline's letters^ too^ 
so equable in their expression of calm content^ so lavish in 
Mr. Foley's praise, so minute in her detail of his way of 
thinking and manner of feeling, showed that had she not 
been more than commonly interested in him, she could not 
have thus busied herself with analyzing his character. 

*^ It is clear," he said, ^' Adeline does not Jove me ; and 



her m6the# kl no looger anxious in eonfi^qoenee that dtr 
union dhould take place!" While thifl idea prerailed he 
was dedirotts imni^diatel^ to break gS the engageifiettt ; 
fol'ikied a thotfsaAd p]ani» for doing (hls^ in se<ih A wilty a# to 
appear diiirttereeted and honoiifrable in their opinion ; and 
worked himself up ib k belief, for the moment, that he irai^ 
only acting with th^t refinement and generosity due to his 
own feelirigii to well aa to Lady Adeline's, by losing Ao time 
in putthijf thisi resolve into execution, and then ^e Would 
be free. But for himself, would the same step atford him 
the same advantage ? Would his heart be really f^ee ? were 
there no strong ties that bound htm to Adeline ? no hebit 
of attachment formed in his breast, though she had bfoiten 
through the one, and apparently could never haVe cherished 
the other ? Would he, in short, be free, though she were ? 
Could he turn the current of his affections at once fOWarck 
another object ; could he accept the hearty even were it 
hef's to bestow, of the person Who had shown such an in- 
teir^iH in his welfare; of one Whose beauty was enhanced 
by the de^p eipression which played over her featUrei*^ 
whode tnstrraers, talents, character, were alike (brnrad — 
could he filMfke her his Wife ? Again be paused at that title 
-^it had n^er been associated with any save Adeline, and 
When coupled now with enother, it made him start fttm his 
6Wn thou^hts^ as though he were guilty ii^ indulging them. 

Struck at this idea, and with the oonvictien of what would 
be the State of his own mind were he indeed at once to let 
Lady Adeline loose from her engagement, his fedhigs Md 
his reatidmngs took another course. 

^^ Should I be justified," he asked hims^f, ** in the steps 
I ani proposing, without fui^ther pvooC^ of Adeilne*s incon- 
statoy ? My surmises perhaps have ground sufiicient, but 
8<>tnetfaing more than surmise is due to her. It is true, I am 
told I shall never be happy with her,*' (and he shuddered as 
he repeat^ the words to himself) ; " but I very much doubt 
if ever I can be happy without her. My own conduct^ too, 
lateljT'^whdt has it been ? Has it not carried with it proofe 
of boldness and neglect? Why should I expect to receive 
that conMimt and ardent devotion, which I have nhowed no 
anxiety to retain ; and what, on my part, has occasioned 
this passive indifil^rence ? Has it not been e growing par* 
tiality for the society of another---and wad thU Addioe's 
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fault ?*' He dwelt on this idea for some moments, and Lis 
self-reproaches were painful. Then again be thought, ^^ al 
lowing that all is as it Was between us, that she loves me in 
her way, and I her in mine, is that enough to constitute last- 
ing happiness ? JVb, it u not. 1 should loathe the insipid 
homage of daily duties pointedly fulfilled, and weary of a 
mind which had not sufficient energy to think for itself. If 
I saw that my wife did not enter, from a similarity of tastes, 
into my occupations and pursuits, I should feel no satisfac- 
tion in her doing so to oblige me ; and I certainly have al- 
ready observed, that Adeline^s habits, and even her princi- 
ples, have led her to a life of mopotonous tranquillily aiid 
insipid cares.'' 

And here again Lady Hamlet Vernon's words recurred to 
him with tremendous power. . Would it not then, after all, 
be more noble to set her free from an engagement, which 
would fail in producing the happiness that they both had 
been led to expect ? He mused with painful intensity as his 
thoughts rested on this idea ; but in the exercise of analyz- 
ing, comparing, and combining these various views of his 
situation, his mind wa^ iitiperceptihly drawn^,^9^ the single 
subject productive of them-^his early attachtMjisiit to Ade- 
line ; and he fell into a comparatively calm ' . jrie — that 
species of calm, which dwelling upon one feeling generally 
produces, after the mind has been tossed about in various 
contending conflicts. His youthful and first affections, to- 
gether with all the awakening recollections of early tender-* 
ness — the developement of their mutual passion, ere yet th^ 
knew they were destined for each other — the happy pros- 
pect of bliss which had succeeded — all, all recurred to him, 
arid revived the dying glow of attachment in his breast.i — 
He took out her picture from his writing- desk— gazed at the 
well-known features, yet thought he had never before been 
aware of their full and perfect charm, that union of intelli- 
gence with parity which is supposed to- constitute the being 
of an angel, that perfect candour, mingled with quick per- 
ception, which this portrait conveyed, and conveyed but 
feebly in comparison with the original,— set the seal to his 
conviction, that no one could prove io him what Adeline 
had been. 

In replacing the portrait, he lifted up some loose papers, 
and it chanced that the lock of Lady Hamlet Vernon's liair, 
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which he had kept (and never since looked at) on the night 
which she had been overturned at his door, dropped from 
the paper. He could not but admire it; its glossy richness 
— ^its hue of gold shining through the depth of its darkness : 
it was certainly very beautiful, and he sighed as he laid it 
down. *< What if, indeed, her words should be true, and 
how can they be true unless in one sense— in that of Adeline's 
loving another ? It must, it must be so !" and this fatal 
conviction broke down once more all the fabric of happiness 
which a moment before he had erected ; and in this revived 
phrcinsy of feehng he passed the night. It was broad daylight 
ere, be could bring himself to seek repose, nor did he then 
till worn-out nature sunk in forgetfulness and sleep. 

When he awoke the next day — for morning was far ad- 
vanced — it was like one awaking from the delirium of fever. 
He felt exhausted, spent, as though a long illness had shaken 
his being — so much will a few hours of mental agitation 
unnerve the strongest frame. The more he tried to collect 
his thoughts and bring them to a iSnal result, the less did he 
find himself capable of the effort ; the energies of his miod 
seemed paralyzed : he appeared to himself to be under the 
influence of some spell which impelled all his actions in an 
opposite direction to his wishes, as in paralytic afiections, 
the limb ever moves in a contrary motion to that which the 
sufferer would have it. He was perplexed, amazed, and saw 
no clue to guide him through the labyrinth. The object of 
all his wishes — she to whom all his views and plans had had 
reference from the moment he could feel at all — now ap* 
peared to have been almost within reach of his attainment, 
and yet, by some inimical power, w«s placed at a greater 
and more uncertain distance than she had ever been. Lbrd 
Albert was not a weak character : but who is not weak, 
while they admit passion, and not principle, to guide their 
conduct. 

At length, after having run over the subjects of his last 
night's perturbed reflections, the decision to which he came 
was one, that feeling alone, unaided by moral and religious 
principle, was likely to conduct him to ; and he determined 
to pursue a middle course, without making known his suspi- 
cions. He resolved to miss no opportunity of observation, 
till be should ever have his fears dispelled or confirmed con- 
cerning Mr. Foley. He argued, that to speak openly to 
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Hamlet's wishes were centred in an uncontrolled pasaioi? 
forbim ; a passion which, since she had allowed it tawear 
its undisguised character, she fouifd a thousand plausible 
reasons for adttiitting to control her every thought. 

There was no cause, she argued, sufficiently strong in 
Lord d'Esterre's engagement with Lady Adeline to forbid 
the indulgence of her love for him ; she had no relative du- 
ties to sway her conduct— ^he was her own mistress-^ and 
in the opinion of the world — her world at least — she would 
be justified, where envy did not bias the judgment, in endea- 
vouring to form so desirable a connexion. However Lord 
Albert d'Esterre might have been ostensibly considered by 
the members of the exclusive circle as one of themselves, 
and however much they affected to deride and despise his 
principles and habits, yet as a man whose talents promised 
'to shine in the senate, and whose interest was considerable, 
his actions were not, in fact, quite so undervalued, or so in- 
different to the leading personages of that body, as they 
might on a cursory view appear to be. He was still, Lady 

. Tilney thought, too young, in her political way of viewing 
every thing, and had not given sufficient proofs of firmness, 

. as a party man, for any direct overtures to be made to him on 
that score. But in as far as regarded his' admission, in the 
first instance, to society among her coterie, he owed that 
distinction to his youth, his personal appearance, and his 
high rank ; to his youth especially, as fitting him to become, 
under clever tuition, an obedient satellite ; and when his 
very attractive exterior and manners, which were at once 
dignified and original, were addei^ to the account, it is not 
to be wondered that lie was reckoned a person worth court- 
ing, and a character worth forming, which might be incorpo- 
rated, in due time, as one of their own. 

Still there was a probationary state to pass through before 
any one was actually admitted into the arena of that circle. 
Lady Hamlet Vernon, however, who from his first appear- 
ance had marked him with her peculiar approbatioh, was very 
clear-sighted as to the views which might be form^dof others 
respecting an appropriation of him to their own purposes f 
and she thought she perceived, almost from the first, in the 
politic and eager attentions of Lady Tilney towards him, 
as well as in those of her silent but not uninterested lord, 
some uIter}or object in obtaining his favour and confidence;. 
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^hich she imagined might also tarn to her own account, 
as affording herself means to acquire an influence over him 
of another nature. 

It is surprising with what quick perception women will dis- 
cover the most bidden sentiments of others, when they hare 
the remotest reference to the object of their favour and pre- 
dilection ; and many a man owes his success in life to the un- 
ceasing, and perhaps^ unknown endeavours to serve him, of 
some devoted, and it may be, unrequited heart. Who will 
watch Hke a woman over those minute details, which swell 
the aggregate of greater means ? Who can feel, as a woman 
can, those vibrations of circumstances which may enable her 
to seize upon favourable moments, those moUissima tempera 
Jundi^ when the current of success may be directed to the 
object of her wishes. Lady Hamlet was well skilled to do 
all this, and from the first of Lord Albert^s appearance in 
the circle in which sbo moved, her most diligent attention 
was ever awake to all that concerned him. She perceived 
that whenever he was spoken of, the Tilneys were particular- 
ly cautious and guarded in giving their opinion ; and she 
was not mistaken in thence arguing that they were aware 
he might become a man of high consequence, in every 
sense of the term, as well as in their own peculiar ac- 
-ceptation of it. 

Lady Hamlet Vernon felt that in this they had not form- 
ed an erroneous view of him^^for she read ambition in 
liis character : and though the species of that quality of 
mind was certainly very different in Lord Albert and in her- 
self, yet its general nature was no stranger to her, and she 
^new it to be too powerful a lever in human actions to over- 
look or disregard it in this instance. On -the contrary, she 
determined to use it in behalf of her own views ; and from 
this motive she dwelt with energy on the subject of Lord 
Albert's prospects for the future, while conversing with him^ 
at Lady Tilney's. She then f*>!und she was touching a mas- 
•ter-key to open the secret receiises of his mind and feelings* 
In 'its very first application she had found it more than an- 
swer her expectations ; and the consciousness that the ap- 
parent harmony of her sentiments with his on this point, had 
established an interest in and obtained an influence over the 
very mainspring of Lord Albert d'Esterre's being, inspired 
ber witb the liveliest hope, 
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No mercenary Views, it is true, no mean love of power 
for little enda, aotuated her, bat a violent and overpowering 
pa88ion« whichy however, was equally subversive of rectitude 
of conduct, since it was neither guided by principle, nor 
restrained by moral or religious control. It was not directly 
any selfishness of motive Uiat impelled her to the course she 
was pursuing, for she would have gone blindly forward in 
any plan the most contrary lo her interests, her habits, or 
her feelings, which promised to draw her into a union of 
sentiment with the object of her passion ; but those who 
suffer themselves to be directed by such impulses, are under 
complete delusion respecting the estimate they form of 
/ themselves* Whenever passion obtains the mastery, the 
effect is equally certain ; the wholesome freedom of a mind 
at liberty is gone ; and when once enslaved, it becomes like 
a wave of the sea, tossed about in every direction the sport 
of winds, and is as liable to dash into ruin, as to use any 
power it may possess to beneficial purposes. 

While the fever of agitation swayed Lady Hamlet Vernon, 
she gave herself up in secret to the inebriating detight of 
dwelling upon Lord Albert's looks and words, during their 
last interview ; she recalled the expression of his eyes, as 
he gazed at her while she was speaking ; she still seemed 
to feel the pressure of his hand thrill through her veins, as 
when he received the ring she gave him in pledge of friend- 
ship ; but as these intoxicating sensations subsided, she re- 
lapsed again into fear^ leit she should have gone too far- at 
first ; lest any thing she IM said or looked mi^ht have ap- 
peared too violent, too plainly have told the tale of her feel- 
' ings, ere time had ripened the moment when their disclosure 
might be more in unison With his VFishes. Then again she 
hoped that her agitation might have been attributed alone 
to the caution which she had ventured to give him respect- 
ing Lady Adeline ; and that she gave him such caution, she 
trusted would have been ascribed to a friendly feeling for 
Kis happiness. ^^ Yes, his l^ppiness !" she repeated to her- 
self; ^^ for I could sacrifice my own to secure that booh for 
him. It is not from motives of jealousy that I did so warn 
him, for I could bear to see him the husband of another, 
providing that other were really worthy of him, one who 
would share in his views, his plans, bis fbelings ; but to unite 
himself with a .woman wholly unfit for him^-»^ girl, a weajc 
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insipid gir], maflTe up of puritanical 'observances and preju- 
dices — no, I could not see bim set the seal to bis future 
misery by allowing bim to remain in ignorance of a fact 
wbicb is known to all the world except biroself." 

In tbis sopbistical manner did Lady Hamlet Vernon argue 
herself into the belief tbat no selfish motive impelled ber, 
but tbat sbe was acting a noble part, and as the end designed 
was good, the means sbe thought were so likewise. In 
flattering tbis belief, sbe recalled every look and gesture of 
Lord Albert d'Esterre, and she thought she had perceived 
that be entertained a feeling of jealousy towards Mr. Foley. 
*^ Perhaps/' she said, musing on that point, to which she 
had not before given her full attention, ^^ perhaps his jea- 
lousy is not without foundation. Why is Mr. Foley so much 
at Dunmelraise ? The circumstance of Lady Dunmelraise's 
protection of him through life, is not sufficient cause* Af- 
teJ* all, why should he not marry Lady Adeline, if sbe likes 
bim ? It would be a union much more consonant with Mr. 
Foley*^ happiness (inasmuch as he would not care what 
were her ways of thinking) than it would be for the noble- 
minded, aspiring d'Esterre.*' 

In this new point of view Lady Hamlet Vernon found 
another specious argument in favour of her own conduct, 
and her secret wishes ; and if indeed this latter assumption 
of a fact were true, she would be aoing a doubly generous 
action, in forwarding the wishes of her friend Mr. Foley, 
while she at the same time saved Lord d'Esterre from a step 
that would inevitably render him unhappy. 

Such were the false reasonings with which Lady Hamlet 
Vernon justified her feelings and her conduct to herself, and 
under their sway, she awaited with the utmost anxiety and 
impatience for Lord d'Esterre on the following morning. — 
But it was late before he came, and he was abstracted and 
silent when he did arrive ; unlike the animated behig whom 
sbe had witnessed speaking to her with such force and ex- 
pression of lively feeling on the previous evening. The 
fact is. Lord Albert d'Esterre bad been at Lady Dunmel- 
raise's, where he* had found Adeline alone ; and as, in her 
converse and presence, there was a soothing calm, a persua- 
sive assurance, even in her silence, of her perfect parity and 
truth, those feelings of jealous doubt and mistrust that bad 

preyed npon him t^fore his visit to her, had gradually sub- 
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Lady Adeline Seymour, wlis like being in the sunshin^oF 
spring. There was an habitval serenity about her, which 
seemed to animate all around her ; every thing and every sen- 
timent of Adeline's was in its right place— no one took undue 
precedence of the other ; the harmony of her form and fea» 
tores was a true reflection of her happily disponed nature ; but 
that nature owed its very essence and continuance to the 
great ruling feeling of her mind. Every thought, and every 
action, were immediately or remotely under the guidance of 
pious belief: the nature of her happiness could not be up- 
rooted by any earthly power : she might suffer anguish here; 
but she had a secret and secure joy that these only know 
who, like her, fix the anchor of their trust on an hereafter. 

Having spent the greater part of the morning in such so- 
ciety, Lord Albert tacitly , acknowledged its superiority to 
that in which he had lately lived, and the invitation he re 
ceived to dine in South Audley Street was eagerly accepted. 
The party which he found assembled at Lady Dunmelraise's 
consisted chiefly of her family, — Lord and Lady Delamere, 
their two sons and daughter, and a few other persons who 
came in the evening. Lord Delamere was a shy man, and 
his shyness had sometimes the eflfect of pride ; but the estima- 
ble points in his character were of such sterling Value, that 
his friends loved him with a zeal of attachment which spoke 
volumes in his praise ; and he was looked up to by his family 
not only as their father, but their companion : nothing could 
be more beautiful than the union which subsisted between 
them ; nothing more truly worthy of imitation than the vir- 
tuous dignity with which they filled their high station. 

Lady Delamere still possessed great beauty; and the 
charm that ne^er dies, the charm of fascination of manner 
and of air, defied the inroads which time makes on mere 
personal beauty. She was one of those very few women, 
who unite to feminine gentleness the qualities ascribed to a 
masculine mind. At the time she married, her husband's 
aflairs were so much involved, that nothing but the utmost 
self-denial could possibly relieve them : and she entered 
into bis plans of' retrenchment with an alacrity and vigour, 
which proved her to be a^ wife indeed ; not the plaything of 
an hour, to deck the board, or gratify the vanity of the pos^ 
sessor, but a companion, a friend, a helpmate, one who in 
retirement possessed resources that could enliven ahd cheer 
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the solitary hour : who ktiaw thm was lovod^ and felt she do^ 
served to be se, with that security of booesl pride, which the 
^consciousness of desert never faUs to impart in married lift, 
snd yet whose refinement and delicacy of feeling never kwt 
the elegancies of polished manners^ because there were no 
novel objects to exeite a sickly appetite for admiration. 

To please is certainly the peculiar attribute and business 

of woman, in every relation of life ; and those who neglect 

to foster and keep alive this power, reject one of the greatest 

means which Providence has placed in their hands to effect 

mighty operations of good. But there is a false and spu- 

xious kind of pleasing which must not be confounded with 

the true. Every woman will know how to distinguish these 

ia her own conscience. When the wish to please is a mere 

Ratification of vanity , when it lives always beyond the 

circle of her own hearth, and dies as soon as it is called 

upon for exercise within domestic walls ; then, indeed, it may 

be known for what it is : but when, as in Lady Delamere's 

case, this Virtue shone most splendidly confined to the 

sphere of home, its price was above rubies; in short it 

might truly be said of her, ^^ the heart of her husband doth 

safely trust in her." 

At the time when Lord Delamere was in the greatest diffi- 
culties, he did not as too many do, fly to a foreign country, 
to continue the life of self-indulgence which he could no 
longer maintain in his own ; he did not make it an excuse 
for forsaking his patrimony, and the seat of his ancestors, 
that he could not live there in that splendour which he had 
formerly done ; but with a spirit of true pride he said : 
" the land of my forefathers with bread and water, rather 
than banishment and luxuries." He made no secret of his 
poverty ; and it was a means of clothing him with honour : 
for with patience in his solitude he found content, and with 
content all things. His self-denial enabled him to be gene- 
rous to others : and the very act of living on his estates, 
gave bread to hundreds. Lady Delamere went hand in 
hand with him in all his plans ; and they pursued, for some 
years, with untirmg step, the path of duty which they had 
marked out. 

Meanwhile, their family grew up around them, and every 
thing prospered— -for a blessing went along with them : they 
were adored by their dependants ', honoured even by those 
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who bated them for their superiority ; and with the occa- 
sional visit of a relative or friend their time flowed on, fruit- 
ful in its course, and fraught with real and substantial hap- 
piness. 

But in this thw retirement they were not forgotten. It 
is not those who are fluttering about their empty showy ex- 
istence in the sunshine of pleasure and splendour whose 
menfories live longest, even in that very world they so busily 
court. All great and useful works are the fruit of retire- 
ment ; all strength of character is formed, not in indulgence 
and prosperity, but in retreat, and under the grave hand of 
that schoolmaster, Adversity. The com is not ripened till 
it receives the first and the latter rain : neither is the moral 
character formed to its great end, till if has known the storms 
of adversity. The Delameres had now reaped the fruits of 
this earthly probation, and they shone forth with lustre, 
which could not be eclipsed by any tinsel splendour of mere 
outward grandeur. The children of such parents could not 
be supposed to be altogether difierent from themselves, for 
though there are anomalies in nature, it rarely happens that 
the oflipring are not like either father or mother, still less 
that they are not ultimately influenced by the example of 
parents. 

When Lord Albert d'Esterre found himself in this happy 
society, so difierent, and yet, as he acknowledged to himself 
in every passing moment, so superior to that in which he had 
lately lived, he ielt as if he also were of another race of 
beings ; a pleased sort of self-satisfaction took possession 
of him : so much are we afifected by outward things, so 
much does the mind reflect the hues by which it is sur- 
rounded. Are these, he thought, the persons whose names 
I have been accustomed to hear coupled with ridicule or 
condemnation — are these the persons who are designated 
vulgar ? Strange indeed is the misnomer ! And that there 
were many in the same grade, whose characters shed lustre 
upon their high stations, many who constituted the true 
character of British nobles, was a'truth that Lord Albert 
had not sufficiently considered ; for where is there a body' in 
any country more worthy of respect and admiration than 
the real nobility of our land t It is only to be lamented 
that the errors of the few, and the assumed superiority of 
the foil, should have given ground for a folse estimate of 
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^hose characters of solid worthy whose virtues and wb^se 
Ancient ancestry reflect a mutual value on each other ; and 
^he moral tranquillity of whose Hves is at once a dignified re- 
^tation of the deprjdciation of high birth, and the best con- 
^rmation of its real consequence. But the middling classes^ 
^hose who envy their superiors, or those who would attain to 
^ distinction in society to which they xhave no immediate 
^laim, are too apt in these days to form a mistaken judg- 
'^eot, founded upon newspaper reports or the spurious pub* 
Ucations of the day, in which much false represent«tion is 
Singled with some gross truths, and the delinquency of the 
^w ascribed to the conduct of the many. Nor is it these 
^lone, who are thus led into an erroneous opinion. The 
public press produces a circulation of good and evil, oftruth 
Or falsehood, universally ; and wherever the latter creeps in, 
there ought to be an antidote administered. It should not 
be suffered to smoulder and gain force till it produce some 
serious mischief. 

It should be told that the few individuals, whose idle and 
trifling lives, and whose tenour of conduct, lay them open 
to contumely and blame, do not constitute the great mass of 
English nobility. So far from it, they are persons whose 
lives differ as much from the general existence of their com- 
peers, as does the life of one individual in any class from 
that of another. Vice is not confined to nobility because a 
few great names have sullied its brightness^ It is a false 
conclusion to consider them aa examples of their caste, any 
more than the man in inferior station, whose delinquency is 
proved, and who suffers the penalty of the law, is to b^ 
taken as a specimen of the people at large. 

In the course of conversation at Llady Punmelraise^s din- 
ner, the ensuing drawing-room was spoken of. *^ I am one 
of those old-fashioned persons,*' said Lady Delamere, ^^ who 
feel a real pleasure in the thought of going to court — for 
first, I shall have the gratification of seeing my Sovereign, ' 
-and of presenting to him another branch of that parent 
stock, who are personally as well as on principle attached to 
him and to his house. And though, doubtless, there are 
many who share in these feelings, yet I will yield the palm 
of loyalty and zeal to none ; and, in the second place, I do 
very firmly believe that, in as far as society goes, a drawing* 
room does much moral good. There are certain lines 
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drawny which are useful to remind persons in general, that 
Yice it contemned, and virtue honoured ; and there is a dis- 
tinction, too, of time, and place, and situation, which is not 
yet laid aside ; I heartily Wish there were many more draw- 
ing-rooms than there are." 

Lord Delamere fully agreed with his wife in this opinion 
— the young people did not giggle and whisper, ** what a 
bore it will be,*' but coincided with their parents. Lady 
Mary Delamere too declared, that she thought there was no 
occasion better suited to show off real beauty to advantage 
than the splendour of a mid-day assembly, where every thing 
conspired to give people an air of decorative style which 
they coulJ'not possess at any other public meeting. ^^ What 
pleasure," she continued, ^^ I shall have in going with my 
cousin Adeline, and gathering up all the stray words of ad- 
miration, which T am sure will abundantly fall in her praise. 
D6 tell me, love," addressing herself to her in a half whis- 
per, while the rest of the persons at table conversed on 
other matters, *^ do tell me of what colour is your dreas, 
and how it is to be trimmed ?" 

" Really," replied Lady Adeline, colouring as though she 
had committed a crime^ << I have not thought about it. All 
I begged of mamma was, that it might be very simple and, 
I believe, of a rose-colour — for a rose is my favourite flower." 
' " Dear child," said the good-natured Lady Mary, "you 
must think about it now, for the day is drawing near, and I 
shall be so disappointed if you are not well dressed." 

" You are very kind, sweet cousin, but if you only knew 
how very little I care about the matter ;" and she laughed 
heartily at the idea of its being a subject of the least im- 
portance. 

'< But, Lord Albert d'Esterre," said Lady Mary, appeal- 
ing to him as he sat on the other side of Lady Adeline, 
' you will interfere, will you not ? You will not be pleased, 
I am sure, lovely as Adeline is, to see her di figure B,t a draw- 
ing-room." 

" What sort of figure do you mean ?" he asked, smiling. 

" Oh, dear ! you know well enough what I mean — unbe- 
comingly attired." 

*<I think," he replied, ^Hhat although some figures will 
always be admired, still there is no merit in disdaining the 
usages of society or the advantages of dress, and that the 
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neglect of appearance may in a yoang person be prodocefl 
by some causes which are not desirable.*' He looked fix- 
ediy at Adeline as be spoke« and she blushed very deeply ; 
but answered with an unhesitating voice : 

^^ 1 shall be always desirous of pleasing those I love, even 
in trifles ; but I should be sorry that trifles occupied tlieir 
thoughts." 

Lord' Albert was silent ; he felt a kind of chill come over 
him, for the remembrance of Lady Hamlet Vernon's instruc- 
tions recurred to him ; and he thought he saw a species of 
puritanical pride in the general tenour of Lady Adeline's 
manner of thinking and speaking, which seemed to justify 
the observations she had made upon her character^ Then 
again he feared, that in other points he might discover more 
reason still to be dissatisfied — points on which his vital hap- 
piness rested. He looked instinctively round the room ; but 
the person who at that moment crossed his thoughts was not 
present, and he again wrapped himself up in that mood of 
suspicion, which is ever on the alert to seek out the object 
'which would give it most pain ; under this influence he re- 
turned to the subject of Adeline's presentation dress, and 
said, addressing Lady Dunmelraise : '^ 

'* I am not particularly an advocate for splendid attire ; 
but I am sure. Lady Dunmelraise, you will agree with me 
in thinking, that there is an afiectation in going unadorned 
t6 a court, which is a sort of disrespect to the place." 

" Indeed," said Lady Adeline, in her wild eager way, " I 
will not go to much expenditure on my dress, for I have a 
plan for doing some good going on, which will require till 
the money I can collect, and I should be very sorry to see 
mamma wasting her's on any thing which I so little prize as 
my court-dress." 

Lady Dunmehraise only smiled, and replied, ^^ We must 
all subscribe to Adeline's toilette, for she is the veriest miser 
on that score herself. However, Lord Albert, do not be 
uneasy, 1 think she will not disgrace us," and the pleased 
mother passed on to other discourse. 

This tenacity of Lady Adeline appeared to be a confirm- 
ation of his suspicions ; and when, in the after part of the 
evening, Mr. Foley was announced, Lord Albert lost all 
command over himself, and under plea of a bad headache, 
Sat silent, that he might the better watch every look and 
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motion of Lady Adeline and Mr. Foley. Turning every 
indifTerent word and gesture into the meaning with which hit 
jealousy clothed it, he fancied that they were certainly n&u- 
tually attached. • Whatefver soothing attentions Lady Ade- 
line showed to himself, he imagined were put on for the 
purpose of deceiving him ; and his manner was so cold and 
haughty, that she in her turn began to shrink within herself, 
and to wear an abstracted, and somewhat distressed coun- 
tenance. 

Under this impression, Mr. Foley, with his d<mcereux air, 
whispered Lady Adeline, ^^ thai he was sure she was ill,'^ 
and asked her *^ to cast out the evil spirit by her sweet power 
of music.*' 

** Do, fny love,'* said Lady Dunmelraise^ '^ sing that de- 
lightful duet, which is always charming, * O Momentofortu- 
ncUo /' and then I feel sure we shall be all love and harAoiiy 
— shall we not, Lord d'Esterre ?" 

The chords of the piano- forte relieved him from the em- 
barrassment of a reply, and he listened to the impassioned 
tones of jpoi Domauy poi Doman VdUro^ ascribing to every 
intonation and every sentiment of her feeling voice the dic- 
tates of a [l^assion for Us supposed rival. 

" Tliat used to be a favourite of your's, Albert," said 
Lady Adeline when the duet was finished ; ^* but I am afraid 
your headache prevents you from enjoying any thing to- 
night." 

^' I do not feel well," he replied shortly ; ^' and lest my 
indisposition should in any way affect the pleasure of others^ 
I will hasten away." 

" Oh yes, you appear ill, indeed !" said Lady Adeline, 
fixing her eyes tenderly on his ; ^' and, dear Albert, perhaps 
you had better go — the noise of company may be too much 
for you :" and she held out her hand to him — ^^ Oh, if you 
are unwell, by all means go home," she 'repeated, with an 
anxiety of tender interest, that no one else could misinter- 
pret to be any thing but genuine aflfection, but which to him 
seemed to spring from the desire of his absence. 

'^ You shall be obeyed," he said, returning her look re- 
proachfully ; and at the same time reachuig his hat, which 
happened to lie on a table beyond Mr. Foley, be almost 
rudely snatched it away, and with a celerity of movement 
that admitted of no courtesy to any one present, departed. 
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i^ady Dunmelraise called after him, '< Lord Albert, do you 
dine here to-morrow ?** But he h^ard not, or affected not 
to hear, and with the gnawing rage of blind jealous}^ darted 
into his carriage, and gave the order, ^^ home." 

Soon after the rest of the party broke up ; and when 
Lady Dunmelraise and her daughter found themselves once 
more alone, their mutual silence proved that they both lelt 
the strangeness of Lord Albert^s manner of departure. But 
although the words were on Lady Dunmelraise's tongae to 
utter — ^* he is caprtcitms^^^ — she restrained, and suffered 
them to die away in silence^ determined that her daughter's 
own unbiassed judgment should form for herself that opinion 
of Lord Albert's character, which would soon now ulti- 
mately decide on her acceptance or rejection of him as her 
tiusband. 



CHAPTER in. 

OFFICIAL LIFE. 

It may be recollected, that when Lady Glenroore returned 
fi'om the water-party, she was cruelly disappointed at 
finding only a note from her husband. " How little," she 
thought, as she sat at her toilette taking off the dress which 
in the morning she had not despised, as having been ap- 
proyed of and admired by him, but which now she cast 
aside with disdain — ^^ how little men know how to value the 
affections of a wife ! I have been for many hours in what 
is called a gay scene, and during the whole of the time, I 
caqnot recall one moment when Glenmore was not present 
to my fancy ; but he, I dare say, on the contrary, has not 
given a wish or a sigh to me.'* She looked in the glass as 
^he thought this, and although a tear dimmed her eye, 
vanity whispered, " ought this to be so ?" 

-" I am at least pretty ; young, no one can deny ; yet I 
am neglected for a number of old stupid men, a dull politi« 
«al discussion. Oh, those vile politics ! how I hate them. 
And when he comes home, he will look so ifrave, so pre- 
Decupied f Oh, I wish there was no such thing in the world 
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as a House of Lords or Commons. Is life itself long enough 
for love ? — and must dull, dry business, consume the hours 
of youth, pale his cheek, perhaps blandi his hair, his beau- 
tiful hair, for they say care has whitened the locks even in 
one night ! how very terrible this is." — And she arose, and 
walked to and fro in her room, and hstened tp every carriage 
that roHed by — then she took up Lalla Rookh — read some 
of the most impassioned passages, and wished herself a Peri. 
, ** I have but one wish," she said, ^* that wish is to be 
loved as I love." — Poor Lady Glenmore! this beautiful 
phantom of a young heart is, nevertheless, in the sense in 
whiqh she framed it, a mere deceit. Love such as her's 
does 710^ grow by feeding on ; there is a strength of charac- 
ter, a consciousness of self-dignity, the duties of a rational 
being, above all, the duties of a Christian, which must be 
cherished and understood, before any lasting fabric of hap- 
piness can be built on love. This was never more proved 
than in the restless impatience, the miserable (for such hours 
to such minds are miaerable) anx iety and disappointment^ 
which converted minutes^ into ht^urs, amThourslnid ages^ 
before Lord Glenmore returned. As she foresaw, when he 
did come, though he pressed her with almost rapturous ten- 
derness to his heart, and inquired with trusting fondness of 
her party, hoping she had been well amused, he was himself 
so exhausted and harassed by business, that he professed 
himself unable to talk. ^^ Why did you sit up for me, dear- 
est ?" he asked ; ^^ you will fatigue yourself uselessly ; and 
I must really insist in future that you do not do so. At 
least, if you had been amusing yourself, I should not be 
sorry ; but as it is, really Georgina, love, you must be bet- 
ter behaved in future— but why did you not go to the 
supper?" 

'^ I came home to see you," she answered, in a tremulous 
voice. Lord Glenmore cbided her lovingly, and assured 
her that he had not less anxiously desired to return to her ; 
but he said, smiling, 

" You know jou have the advantage over our sex, for 
your business is love — but our business is a matter apart 
from that gentler c^re. I long to tell you, my sweet Geor- 
gina, all that has interested me this day, and I think you will 
share in my satisfaction ; but I am reaJly^ unequal to enter 
into the det|iils at present : to-tuorrow, love, you shall know 
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^.^^ li&cly Glehmore only sighed ; but with the sweet do* 
cility of her nature, never questioned his will, and ha bein^f 
"with her, constituted in fact all she cared to know. The 
truth was, that certain changes in the ministry had long 
been talked of, and on that morning overtures had been 
made to Lord Xjlenmore to take on himself an important 
office. The whole of the morning had been occupied in 
settling preliminaries, and ascertaining the sentiments of 
those public men with whom he was to act : for Lord Glen- 
more was. a conscientious man, and would not mount a 
ladder, which he intended afterward to cast down. It was 
not place he sought, but power for purposes alike good and 
great. He felt within himself a ^capacity for the honours 
and distinctions he aspired to, and knew on principle the 
responsibility which attends success in such measures. 

One of the first person;^, whom he considered to be a man 
of^ inflexible integrity, and whom he wished for as a col- 
league in office, was Lord Albert d'Esterre ; and since the 
isituation which he had himself received, threw several ap- 
pointments into his own hands. Lord Glenroore lost no time 
in writing him the following note : 

^^ My dear d^Esterre : — I think that I shall not be 
making a proposal unacceptable to your wishes, or in discre- 
pancy with your future plans, when I announce to you that 

I have accepted the office of . The official appoint-. 

ments immediately connected with it of course become mine, 
and it would affi^rd me the greatest satisfaction in my ardu- 
ous undertaking, to have one possessed of your talents to aid 
me in the performance of its duties. Would you accept the . 
office of under Secretary of State in my department ? I need 
not express my ardent hope that you will consent. You 
know that our views of public matters coincide thoroughly — 
let me therefore hear from or see you as soon as possible. 

" Your's ever most truly, 
" GlenAore.'* 

Afler despatching this note, Lord Glenmore sought his 
wife, and entered into an account of what passed the previ- 
ous day ; he spoke of the increased expedieticy that would 
ensue of her living very much in society, whether he could< 
himself be present with her or not ; and added, that shjM^itJst 
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not allow any fears or mistrust, either of herself oi: him, to 
lessen the pleasure which it was natural, at her age and with 
her charm of person, she should derive from the homage 
around her. ^ . 

^' It is not mistrust, dearest Glenmore, that makes me feel 
joyless in your absence, for what can I fear ? — it is true that 
I am uninterested in every thing, when you are not by to 
share my pleasure ; but indeed you quite mistake me, Love, 
if you suppose that I am not all confidence in you. And as 
to myself, what is there that -can be for a moment dangerous 
to my peace, when all my interest, all my wished, are cen- 
tred in your love ?" 

^^ My own best Georgina,^' he replied, pressing her to his 
breast, ^' be ever thus, arid what can I wish for more. But, 
love, mark me — you are now no longer the girl, whose du- 
ties were centred in passive obedience to her relatives, and 
whose recreations were the innocent, but trifling pursuits of 
girlhood ; you are the wife of a man who is become a ser- 
vant of the public — whose high cares must necessarily de- 
bar him frequently from the enjoyment of those domestic 
pleasures which a less busy or responsible life might allow. 
It is now become your duty, love, to feel your own conse^ 
quence in his-^to play your part in the scale .by which his 
actions must be measured., apd to be aware that many will 
court you from an idea of your being wife to a minister, who 
would not for your own sake alone, perhaps, have thought 
of you ; while others who previously courted you for the 
presence and the beauty of your outward show, will now 
doubly aflfect your society, and endeavour, it may be, to use 
your influence to undue purposes. All are not pure and 
single-hearted like you, my dearest, and these cautions, be- 
lieve me, are not given as to one whose worth I doubt, but, 
on the contrary, to one whose very ingenuousness and worth 
may prove a snare to her. In all that concerns mere know- 
ledge of the world I recommend you to look to Lady Ten- 
derden and Lady Tilney ; they have passed creditably 
through the busy throng, and are certainly in all respects 
fashionable, and bear a high consideration iti the estimation 
of the Londop world. You cannot do better, then, than to 
• shape your course by their's in respect to what the French 
call cmduite; as to the dictates of the heart, and moral 
duties,! refer you to your own and your excellent mother's*'' 
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Lady Glenmore soarcelj knew why, but her heart swelled 
almost to bursting while her husband spoke thus to her j and 
it was with difficulty that she restrained the tears which 
seemed at every moment ready to overflow* The truth was 
she dweh upon his first words, his declaration, that his newly 
acquired honour would debar him from the pleasures of 
home society ; and die looked up timidly as with tender ac- 
cents she asked, <^ whether she was doomed now to be 
always absent from him." 

^< I trust not, dearest ; at all events, you know my best 
and fondest interests are centred in you, and you would, I am 
sure, consider your husband's advantage and glory to be of 
value to you, even though these were obtained by the sacri* 
fice of his company." 

She said <^ yes," but feU decidedly, that had she spoken 
the truth, the *^yes" would have been <<no." 

Lord Glenmore received several notes, and with a pre- 
occupied air which prevented his observing the melancholy 
depicted op his wife^s countenance, he snatched a hasty em- 
brace, and was hurrying away, when looking back he said» 
'^ Remember^ love, not a word of this to any one, •▼en to 
> your mother. A few days wiir release the restraint I put 
upon your tongue," he added, smiling ; ^^ but in you I ex- 
pect to find the tooitder, that a woman can keep a secret ;— 
in all things, I believe in, and trust you. Adieu, love, adieu." 
And he Was gone. 

That which would have pleased a vain woman, and grati- 
fied an ambitious one, fell only like lead on the young Geor* 
gina's heart. 

^< So," she said, sinking down in a chair, ^^ I am a minis- 
ter's wife. And am I the happier ? F$ir, far from it ; I am 
seldom now to see my husband, and when I do, the concerns 
of the public are to form our consideration and discourse ; 
whereas, hitherto, in the short sunshine of our marriage, 
ourselves, our mutual hopes, our own dear home, have con- 
stituted all our care ; and I fondly trusted, perhaps foolishly 
hoped, would have continued to do so. What a desolating 
change I Bt^t he says I must prepare for it ; and since it is 
his will that thus it should be, I will endeavour to hide the 
mournful feelings of my heart. My dear mamma shall not 
see that I have wept either, for she will, perhaps, ascribe 
my tears to my husband's temper, and that would be worse 
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9lill." So Baying, she roused herself from the despondency 
into which she had fallen, bathed her face, called up smiks 
which were not geifluine for the first time in her life ; and, 
having re-arranged her dress, she said to herself as she cast * 
a glance at her mirror^ ^ Am I not now metamorphosed into 
the wife of a minister ?*' Just as she was preparing to ring 
her bell for her carriage, Lady Tenderden arrived. 

'' How well you are looking, la belle aux yeux -bleusj^ 
said Lady Tenderden, kissing her : " there certainly never 
was any body who had the azure of the skies so exactly re- 
flected in her eyes.*' This might be true ; but it certainly 
was not true that she w^s looking well. l*o a vague an- 
swer given by Lady GleniAore she made no allusion ) but 
looking at her very fixedly, so fixedly that if made her colour 
deeply. Lady Tenderden said, *' Yet methinks something 
more than usual has occurred — is the report true ?" 

'* What report?'' 

" Nay, now, do not make the discreet^ for by to-morrow 
it will be in the newspapers. Come, tell me, your friend* 
am I not to wish you joy ?" 
' *♦ Of wh&yl may asif ypii in rAtiirn, Lady TendAr.lan, fc^ 

I can sincerely answer, that no increased cause of joy has 
befallen me, that I know of." This was said so naturally, 
that her interrogator was posed. Judging by herself. Lady 
Tenderden conceived it impossible that the report of Lord 
Glenmore's having accepted a high office in government, 
which would have been the envy of so many, should be 
true ; or else she thought the fittle lady must be more silly 
than she ever believed her to be. She went on, nevertheless, 
to sound Lady Glenmore in various ways, expecting to make 
out something relative to the subject ; but Lady Glenmore's^ 
calm indifference totally foiled her, as she herself afterwards 
confessed ; and she set it down in her own mind that for 
the present she could not be of any particular service to her, 
or derive any more reflected lustre from her, as being the 
friend of a woman whose husband was in power. 

How the simplicity of a genuine character confounds the 
pertinacity of a keen worldly mind! Lady Tenderden was 
completely at fault : when another visiter, who came miich 
on the same errand, afforded an additional proof of the truth 
of this observation. Lady Tilney came up to Lady Glen- 
more, and afler the -first 3alutation, entered with all her 
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energy and eloquence upon politics ; inveighing against go< 
vernment measures, and hoping that nolv a man of more 
liberal principles had come in^ some change of mea&ures at 
least would be adopted. Lady Glenmore sat abstracted, 
and began arranging her embroidery frame ; seeing that' 
there was no chance of Lady Tilney's speech coming to a 
conclusion : 

" Well, my dear, and now," the latter said, "you will 
really have a part to play : how I envy you ! What inte- 
rest-^ what endless business will devolve on you ! Were I 
you, f would propose to Lord Glenmore to write all his pri- 
vate letters for him ; by this means you know you would be 
aufait of all the state secrets, and could, in a great measure, 
guide things your own way. You write rapidly, 1 believe ; 
and your hand is hot bad ; it wants a little more character 
perhaps : but you know there is the man who advertises to 
teach any h and- wndng. I -do assure you he j^'^«xcelldnt— 
I tried him myi^elf, and a very few lessons fthm him would 
teach you to give your writing the firm diplomatic air^*— and 
you mm M qaick ly iesfn tfiat^significant style which means 
nothing ; and by which, should any thing occur to make you 
change your mind (Lord Glenmore's I mean), you could 
twist the phrase into another meaning, suitable to th6 occa- 
sion: I am sure 1 am always fbr decision and truth ; but in 
certain cases prudence and caution are necessary ; and 
therefore these resources are requisite to be observed in di- 
plomatic writing. If you look back, you wiU always see it 
has been So in all ministers' letters." 

Lady Glenmore, who had sat silent hitherto, now con« 
ceived herself obliged to speak, and replied, " that she knew 
nothing of diplomacy, except the name ; that every thing of 
the kind always made her yawn<, and she hoped she should 
never have to copy any letters of business for any body." 
Lady Tilney in her turn stared, and observing that Lady 
Glenmore was very young, she said : " Well, but at all 
events, you will be delight^ to see your name perpetually 
with all the people in power ; and to hear them say, that is 
the minister's beautiful wife \ and the honours of your hus- 
band, at least to any one so domestically inclined, must be 
a great delight." 

'^ I do not want Lord Glenmore to have any more honours 
than he has, for my own sake; but whatever pleases him 
will certainly please me." 
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^* Oh, oh ! so then jou do confess it ? and he is nunister 
for " 

*^ I am happy to hear it, if it really is to confer all the 
honour you seem to think upon him. Bat I wish you would 
tell me what ytm mean, Lady Tilney, for I do not quite uii- 
derstand you.'' There was a sort of real not caring about 
Lady Glenmore, which deceived Lady Tilney f'^as it had done 
Lady Tenderden. It was a thing so totally out of Lady Til- 
ney's calculation that any one should not be enchanted tit 
such a situation, that she was persuaded either that the fact 
was not so, or that Lady Glenmore did not know that it was 
the case. 

, Just as this inquisition had ceased, a servant entered with 
a few lines written in pencil on a card, which he gave to 
Lady Tenderden : they were from Mr. Ledie Winyard, to 
say, that having seen her carriage at the door, and having 
something very particular to communicate to her, he re- 
quested ten minutes' conversation, if he might be allowed 
to come up. Lady Tenderden remembered Lady Glen- 
naore*9 former scruples about receiving him, but determined 
to overcome them. 

^^Ck^reladV* she said, "you must positively, notwith- 
standing the fear of Lord Glenmore^ allow me to se^ Mr. 
Leslie Winyard ; { will take all the imminent risk of the 
danger upon mysdf ; and besides, you know, visiting me is 
not visiting j/oti." Lady Glenmore looked exceedingly dis- 
tressed, and said, " If you want to speak to Mr. Leslie Win« 
yardf why can you not speak to him in your carriage?" 

** Oh! that is so uncomfortable. Besides, Lady Tilney, 
I appeal to you, was there ever any thing so strange as Lady 
Glenmore's refusing to let Mr. Lesley Winyard come up 
stairs to she me, merely because le tiran de mart does not 
approve of morning visits from gentlemen ?" 

<* Pho, pha," said Lady Tilney, " he was onty joking, and 
that dear little good Geor^na thought he was serious.^' 
Then turoing to the servant who was waiting for orders, 
" Show Mr. Leslie Winyard up stairs directly,'' command- 
ing, as she always did, or tried to do, in every place and 
every person. In a few mhiutes Mr. Leslie Winyard made 
his appearance ; and having paid his compliments to Lady 
Glenmore and Lady Tilney for some htUe time, he then 
stepped aside with Lady Tenderden, and after conversing 
iogether, apparently engaged on a most interesting subject ^ 
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Ibey returned to the other ladies^ and be entered into general 
conversation with his usual light and amusing anecdote. At 
length, however, Lady Tilney arose, saying to Mr. Winyard, 
*>^wel], notwithstanding your agrimens, I must go, for I have 
a hundred things to do.'' Lady Tenderden echoed this de- 
claration, and they both went away, leaving Mr. Leslie 
Winyard, who seemed determined to sit them out en tHe-A" 
tete with Lady- Glenmore. 

The consciousness that any thing has been said on any 
subject, always creates in an unartifi6ial mind an awkward- 
ness when tl^ predicament that has led to the discussion 
really occjtirs ; — and Lady Glenmore experienced this pain- 
fiiUy. Every instant the sensation became stronger, and, of 
course, was not lost to the observation of her convpanion, 
though he affected not to perceive it ; and by dint of feign- 
ing ignorance, and talking on different subjects, he arrived 
at bringing her into the calm and comfortable frame of mind 
be had in view, one in which, she would feel le diahle tCeH 
pas si noir ; and this he effected with his usual address, till 
he evidently saw that she* was rather** diverted than otherwise 
by his conversation. 

He then led the discourse to music, and entreated her 
once more to sing the Sempre .piu famo of Caraffa. She 
readily agreed, and their voices were in beautifui and thrilling 
unison when the door opened, and in came Lord Glenmore. 
H^ wife suddenly stopped, and rising from the instrument, 
lopked abashed. Lord Glenmore, with the manners of a 
man of the world, addressed Mr. Leslie Winyard, regretted 
that he had interrupted the music, declare "* that he had some 
letters to write, and prayed him to finish the duet But 
Lady Glenmore tried in vain to recommence singing — her 
voice faltered, her hand trembled, as she touched the keys — 
her eyes wandered to her husband with an expression of 
inquiry and uneasiness ; and Mr. Leslie, too much the man 
of the world, and too much skilled in his metier to push 
matters at an unfavourable moment, declared that he was, 
exceedingly sorry, but found himself under the necessity of 
going away, having an appointment on business which he 
could not put pff. Apologizing, therefore, to Lord Glen- 
more, to Whom he always took care to pay particular de- 
ference, for not being able to remain, he hurried out. 

Lady Glenmore listened with considerable trepidation of 
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manner to explain to her husband how it had chanced thai 
he found her singing with Mr. Leslie Winyard : but Lord 
Glenuore seemed more deeply engaged in thinking of the 
letter he was perusing than of what she was saying, and 
only looked up smilingly in her face^ and said, *^ My dear 
love, why are you so agitated about such a trifle ?" — *^ Is it 
a trifle ?" she said : ^^ well, then, I need not care, and am 
quite happy again." She kissed his forehead ; aild further 
discourse was prevented by a servant^s entering, to inform 
Lord Glenmore that Lord d*£sterre requested to see him if 
he was disengaged. Lord Glenmore immediately desired 
that he might be shown into -his private apartment ; and at 
the same time gave orders that no one else might be ad- 
mitted except the persons whose names are on the list ; 
then pressing his Wife's hand tenderly, but evidently much 
preoccupied in mind, he left the room. 

^^ Is' it possible," thought Lady Glenmore, looking after 
^ ' him-r-^^ can this be my husband, who so lately appeared to 
have no thought save whkt we mutually shared ? and now we 
seem suddenly cast asunder : diflerent interests, difl^rent 
hours, diflerent societies, all seem to place us, as if by magic, 
apart, and to divide us from each other. He too, who 
dwelt so particularly on my not receiving morning visits from 
•young men, now seems to think it is become a mat;ter of in- 
difierence, or rather not to think about it all. Has power 
then changed him so quickly ? What a horrible thing power 
is! — how it transforms every thing into its own heartless 
self! Surely, surely, it is the most miserable .thing in the 
world to be a minister's wiie 1" To dissipate the melan- 
choly she felt, she ordered her carriage, and proceeded to 
visit her mother, who she found was ill, having caught cold 
in coming out of the Opera. - 

" Why did you not inform me of ypur indisposition before, 
dearest mamma ?--^I would have been here early." 

^^ I know, love, that you would not have been remiss in. 
any kindness; but when a woman is married, her first duty 
is to her husband ; and I fancy," she added, smiling, and 
implying by her manner that she knew more than she would 
exactly say ; ^^ I fancy Lerd Glenmore will occupy more of - 
your time than ever, dear Georgina, if what is reported he 
true." 
" '^ I am sure he will never prevent my coming to you, tmder 
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any circumstances ; but really he has so macfa business, that 
I see less and less of him every day." * 

*^ Indeed !^* said Lady Melcomb, looking rather blank. 
Fortunately for both parties, Lord Melcomb^came in from 
his morning walk, with a countenance even more bright and 
cheerful than was his wont. " S^o, my love," he cried, " 1 
fear you must npw be no longer qpy little Georgy, if the 
current news be true, I must look at you in a new light — 
he ?" and he examined her countenance, v 

" I am very sorry to hear that, dearest papa ; I was so 
happy in the old one, that nothing can make me 'wish to 
change in your eyes." 

*• Come, come, love, tell us now, has Lord Glenmere ac- 
cepted the appointment of or not ?" 

^^ Whenever he tells me to say that he has done so, I shall 
<5ertain]y, my dearest papa and mamma, make you the first 
to be acquainted with the event." 

" Well, Georgina, I see how it is : you need not say more, 
for you are already quite diplomatic in your mode of an- 
swering. But you are right, my child : whatever confidence 
your husband reposes in you, you ought to regard it as 
sacred ;" and Lord Melcomb changed the' subject like a 
good and a Sensible man, who wishes really that his child 
should prove a good and faithful wife. '•'• You have given 
the best earnest any girl can give," he said, '* my sweet 
Georgina, of being an invaluable treasure to your husband^ 
by- having first been such to your parents; and the obe- 
dience you paid us should now be implicitly transferred to 
Lord ^lenmore. The woman who has not learned obe- 
dience, is likely to be very unhappy : for it is surely one of 
the first duties in e^ery sphere of a woman's life. Yon 
know the lines, that 1 have so oflen repeated to you, and I 
am sure you practise them, my own Georgina, as forming 
the great golden rule to be observed by a married woman : 
one who 

* Never answers till her huslmnd cools ; 
And if she rules him, never shows she rules.' 

m 

But when I say obedience, I do not mean that slavish obe- 
dience, which in matters of conscience must remain a 
question for conscience to decide ; I mean that system of 
Vol. II.— 4 
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gentle acquiescenoe in all the minor motives of life, whiclf 
tsan alone render the domestic circle i^ circle of harmony.'' 

Lady Glenmore assured her father she had not forgotten, 
and never should forget, his excellent lessons ; and that every 
thing which he had recommended her to do, she invariably 
called to mind every night and mornings ' Lord Melcomb 
had, during a very busy life, acquitted himself under all cir- 
cumstances with credit both abroad and at home, and if he 
had leaned to the despotic side of governing in his own house, 
he had done it with so much gentleness as well as firmness, 
that no one felt inclined to consider the yoke heavy. His 
daughter had never even felt it could be so, for she was by 
nature and inclination a docile, gentle being, leaning upon 
those she loved with implicit confidence for guidance and 
support It was at this particular moment mcH*e than usually 
sweet to her to be in the society of her parents, and she 
promised that if Lord Glenmore were engaged in the eve- 
ning, she would bring her work, and instead of passing the 
then duU hours at home, find a sweet solace with them ; they 
were a happy family, united in the bond of the strictest 
union, and even at a temporary parting felt pain,, in pro- 
portion as being together gave them pleasure ; but it was 
time for Lady Glenmore, she said, to go home, and they 
separated. 

The interview between Lord Glenmore and Lord d'Es- 
terre that morning had passed to their mutual satisfaction ; 
their general opinion of public affairs, and their views of do- 
mestic happiness were too ^similar for them not to draw to- 
gether; and yet there were points of difference in their cha- 
racter, which tended to keep alive an awakening interest, and 
render the one more necessary to the other ; but in regard 
to the great question then agitating the public mind, Lady 
Tilney was quite mistaken in her ideas of his principles, 
which were at variance in many respects with what she called 
liberalism. 

The fact was, the minister of the day, having discovered 
that those whom he had allowed to continue in office, on agreed 
and well-defined principles as to the line they were to pursue 
in their political conduct, were acting out of the pale of their 
engagements, and forfeiting the pledges given to himself ; 
consequently, with that decision of character, and straight- 
forwardness of conduct, which formed the leading feature of 
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liis life he availed himself of the first favourable opportunity 
of breaking off a connexion with men, whose moral complex- 
ions were so very unlike his own. Well knowing how vast 
were his resources, he sought among the rising nobility of 
England^ who, take them altogether, form perhaps, a body 
more talented, and more patriotic than any other nation in the 
world for that support and coadjutancy which the emergency 
of the times demanded, in order to maintain tlie constitu- 
tional rights of the nation. Lord Glenmore was one of these ; 
and among the parties virhom he, in his turn, named as be- 
ing those he wished should co-operate with him ip his indi- 
vidual department, Lord d'Esterre stood pre-eminent. This 
happy nomination met at once with the entire approbation 
of the minister, whose discernment was as penetrating, as it 
was prompt and decisive. 

Lord Albert, it may be, in his acceptance of office, was not 
influenced alone by political views. He felt that, in the un- 
certain and agitated state of his mind, some great and com- 
manding power for exertion was necessary to him ; some in- 
fluential weight of sufficient magnitude to poise the fluctua- 
tions of a mind, whose energies he was conscious were wast- 
ing themselves in a diseased state of excitement. He thought 
that by engaging in a political career, where the duties im- 
posed were of an imperious and absorbing nature, he should 
best fin4 that refuge against himself which he deemed it wise 
to seek. Men in such cases have most indubitably great ad- 
vantages over women ; many a noble career lies open to 
them. When they are oppressed by any wo of a private 
nature, they ma3r in the exercise of their powers find arms 
against a sea of troubles ; but women have only one great les- 
son to leatn, greater still perhaps if duly entertained — to suf- 
fer resignedly. 

Lord Glenmore and Lord Albert prolonged their discus- 
sion to a late hour — so late that Lord Glenmore pressed bini 
to remain and dine. " We l^ave no company to-day," he 
said, *' and Lady Glenmore will excuse your toilette." The 
invitation was too acceptable to be refused, and they passed 
into the drawing-room, where they found Lady Glenmore all 
smiles and beauty ; for the idea of enjoying her husband's 
company had again restored her to her wonted placid happi- 
ness. 
. The conversation took tbitt happy course which it ever does 
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When similarity of tastes directs the subjects ; and as the 
miods of these young men were not only of a superior cast, 
but their manners too formed on that refined model which, 
when it is accompanied by intellectual power\ gives grace to 
force> their social intercourse was truly such as one li^es to 
think is the sample of a high-born^ high-bred British noble- 
man. 

. Ladj Glenmore listened with no insipid mawkish indiffer- 
ence, even to matters beyond her ken, and the remark she 
ventured now and then to slide in was one that bespoke a 
diffident, but not deficient understanding. A delighted 
glance of approbation occasionally escaped from Lord Glen- 
more, in homage to bis wife, and as Lord Albert beheld this 
married happiness, he could not help sighing, as be thought 
^^such might iiave been mine ;" and he almost unconsciously 
drew a parallel between Lady Glenmore and Adeline, in 
which he did not deceive himself in giving the decided 
palm to the latter. 

When he was preparing to depart, he found it was so late 
that he drove home ; but when there, the same incapacity to 
settle himself to any occupation which he had before expe- 
rienced returned, and he fancied that he might yet be in 
time for an hour of the ballet. So he ordered his caniage, 
made a brief toilette, and drove to the Opera-house. ^^ It 
is too late,*' he thought, ^^ to go to South Audley Street ; 
I shall disturb Lady Dunmelraise ;" but yet the idea that he 
had not called upon her that day haunted him painfully. 

Arrived at the Opera, he Walked in, and bearing, as he 
passed the pit-door a favourite air sung by Pasta, he made 
his way through the crowd, obtaining a tolerable place, and 
was listening intently to the music, ^heD he was accosted 
by Mr. George Foley. The recollection of what he had 
sufi^ered the previous evening came freshly to his feelings, 
like a dark, dense cloud, obscuring every otberidea. Mr. Fo- 
ley, either not seeing, or not choosing to see the coldness of 
his reception, pertinaciously kept up a conversation with him 
on various subjects, precisely in that quiet and self-satisfied 
manner, which is so insufiTerable to a person under feelings of 
irritation. Nor did Mr. Foley cease talking till he suddenly 
turned round, and saw some one in the boxes, to whom he 
nodded with much apparent familiarity of interest. Lord 
Albert mechanically tufned his head also, and beheld Lady 
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Hamlet Vernon — who kissed her hand to him ; and both of 
them, as if by mutual consent, proceeded to join her. She 
was but just arrived, having been at a dinner at the Leinsen- 
gens, she said, and her face was lit up with more than ordi- 
nary animation as she greeted them on their entering ; then 
noticing to Lord Albert to take the seat next her in front of 
the box, she bent towards him, so as to whisper in his ear, ^^ I 
heartily congratulate fou ; 1 have just heard of the arrange- 
ments at the Leinsengens where I dined, as I have already 
told you, and where I heard all the finest things in the world 
said of you, as I have not yet told you ; but I assure you the 
generality of the persons there were, I really believe, for 
once sincere in what they said. But you do not express any 
satisfaction at this event yourself: why are you so exceedingly 
inoifierent ?" and her eyes spoke a language which was any 
thing but that of indifference. 

<* Because," he said, *^ I do not avow that the news you 
have heard is true. We must wait and see the event pub- 
licly announced, before one can have any feeling about it, 
one way or the other." Lady Hamlet Vernon continued to 
banter him on his cautious reserve for some time ; but did 
not press the matter further, as she saw his dislike to being 
probed on the subject. 

" Only remember," she whispered, " you have one friend, 
who enters into allyimr joys and sorrows, and feels every thing 
that betides you with a: keen perception cff interest." ' After 
some vain attempts on her part to unite Mr. Foley in a con- 
versation with them, which she resumed aloud, he being 
perfectly aware that Lord Albert in fact engrossed her com- 
pletely, took an early opportunity of withdrawing. Lord 
Albert remained till near the close of the ballet in earnest 
conversation with Lady Hamlet Vernon, interrupted only 
occasionally by chance visiters, who, seeing the preoccupied 
air, and observing the thoughtful expression of Lord Albert, 
did not long obtrude themselves. He ^ould probably have 
remained where he was till the entire end of the performance, 
had not a sudden movement in the box opposite, attended 
with bustle, and some lady apparently feinting, caught his 
attention. He lookedeagerly again,"and in another minute 
recognised Lady Delamer0, and ^ thought in the reclining 
figure that he could trace a likeness to Lady Adeline Sey- 
mour. Hastily rising, he rushed out of the box, without 

4* 
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making any apology to Lady Hamlet Vernon, or iDentio&iii{ 
the cause of his very abrupt departure. 

When he arrived at the oj^nrnte side of the house, he 
found his fears and conjectures true ; and his heart smote 
him in an instant, as he figured to himself what Lady 
Adeline's feelings must have been, in ^seeing him occupied 
so long a time, and his attention so intensely fixed upon 
another, as he was conscious his had been on Lady Hamlet 
Vernon. Although Lacfy Adeline might not know who she 
was, yet the circumstance of bis not having been near hw 
all day, the reason of which she eould not know,' together 
with the fact which she saw, namely, that he preferr^ the 
society of another to hers, were all circumstances that 
struck him with self-condemnation, and his look and man- 
ner implied the full expression of tender^ penitence. But 
Lady Adeline was still insensible ; she could not see, or 
observe^ t0Aa< his feelings then were at beholding her thus ; 
but with Lady Delamere the case was different ; be thought 
he read in her cold reception of his offered services, and the 
penetrating glance which she cast upon him, her complete 
knowledge of all that had passed in bis mind relative to Lady 
Hamlet Vernon, and he shrunk confused from hec gaze. 

This, however, was neither a time nor a place adapted 
for explanations ; and, indeed, to whom was he to make 
them ? To no one did he feel responsible but to Adeline ; 
to no one he felt would they be satisfactory, save to Adeline. 
He knew her mind was truth itself^ and so utterly incapable 
of deception, that she could not believe that any one would 
deceive her ; he determined therefore to unbosom himself 
to her, and be forgiven. With these foelingv, which were 
rapid and almost simultaneous in their effect, though lan- 
guage is slow in expressing them, lie caught the sinking 
Adeline in his arms, and lifted her inanimate form into the 
corridor, where a seat being hastily taken from the box, he 
supported her, kneeling by her side. At this ipoment Mr. 
Foley appeared, breathless with haste, bearing some water 
and a smelling-bottle, which he proceeded to apply, wliile 
Lady Delamere aided him in his efforts to. restore Adeline, 
and was assisted by several of their ftcquaintance who were 
passing by. 

Lord Albert could only partially be of use, as one arm 
supported her ; but with the other he tender^ pressed her 



hand as lie batbed it in the water. Anioiation, after a ftw 
minutes, returned ; she opened her eyes, and gaised vacantly; 
but in another moment her senses were fully restored ; and 
on recognisiag Lord Albert, she quickly closed her eyes 
again, and a sort of convulsive throb seemed about to make 
her reki^se ; but struggling to disengage her hand, which 
he let drop with an expression of sorrow and dismay, Lady 
Adeline made an effort to recover herself;* and half rising, 
she turned to Lady Delamere, and said inarticulately^ ^ I 
should like^. dear aunt, to be taken home.^' 

*^ Stop, for heaven's sake," cried Ldld Albert d'Esterre, 
8te|)ping forward, as if to catch l|er tottering frame ; <' wait 
till you are more recovered." 

'^ No," she said ; but speaking still as if to Lady Dela- 
mere, ^^ I shall be better when I am at home ; dear aunt, let 
me go." Lady Delamere, judging of Adeline's feelings by 
her own observations of the circumstances which shcdthougbt 
had caused her sudden indisposition, said coolly, addressing- 
Lord Albert, ^< Thank you, Lord Albert, but Adeline is the 
best judge of her own feelings." Then turning to Mr. 
Foley, she asked him ^* if he had seen her servants ?" He 
answered in the affirmative ; and added, ^^ the carriage will 
be up by this time certainly."; 

'^ Then," rejoined Lady Dclamero, ^^ have the goodness, 
Mr. Foley, to give your arm to my niece;" and she con* 
tinued, with marked emphasis, ^^ Adeline dear, I will support 
you oB the other side.'* It was impossible for Lord Albert 
to mistake what this arrangement implied ; his whole frame 
was convulsed, though he betrayed no gesture of suffering, 
but stood rooted to the spot, as his eyes gazed on her, walk- 
ing away feebly between her two supporters, without think- 
ing of following her ; and then, by a sudden impube, he 
rushed after her,, and arrived at the door just in-time to see 
Mr. Foley get into the carriage, after having placed the 
ladies in safety, and to hear the word ** home" pronounced 
by the footman as they drove from the door of the Opera- 
house. ' ' 

He mechanically turned round, and with an agitation of 
mind that had alloi^ed not of reflecliEin» returned to Lady 
HaoE^ Vemon^s bo^. He sat down witlKMit speaking;; 
and, gaziog on vacancy, remaned for some time like one in 
s 4^P rererie^ Fortunately, there was no one ui the box 
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but themselves ; and though Lady Hamlet Vernon was quite 
aware of his situation^ and partly guessed the cause, she 
was too deeply interested herself in the issue of the event 
to press indiscreetly into his feelings at that moment, but 
simply asked him, *« if he were not well ?*' " Oh, quite 
well," he replied ; " only rather astonbhed. — It was,*'— he 
stopped-— seemed to muse again, and then he added to him- 
self, " they went away together." Lady Hamlet Vernon's 
eyes filed with tears-^(tears will come sometimes to |iome 
people 'When they are called) — she said, in a low voice; ^^ I 
must always grieve for what gives you pain ; but I have 
thought"— she paused.-^Lord Albert fixed his eyes on her 
for an instant, as if he would inquire, *^ what have you 
thought ?" but the latter, without appearing to deny that she 
had thought, at the same time added, in a hurried tone, 

" Yet,, my dear Lord Albert, let iiot my thoughts weigh 
with yon ; let not a momentary appearance alone decide on 
any measure which may influence your whole life ; look 
dispassionately on appearances ; sound them, sift them 
thoroughly, ere you allow yourself to act upon them." — 
'There was a gentle reason in these words, an expression of 
heartfelt interest in the speaker, which at the present instant 
was doubly efficacious in turning the current of his thoughts 
and feelings in favour of her who uttered them ; and he 
gave way to a warmth of expression in his reply which was 
joy to her heart. Still she repressed the triumph she felt at 
this impassioned answer ; and it was only when he handed 
her to her carriage, that the pressure of her hand spoke a 
tenderer language, which vibrated through his frame. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THOUGHTS FOK COUNSEL. 

When Lady Deltmere returned with her niece, and the 
latter had been left in a state of comparative composure to 
the best of all earthly restoratives,, sleep, Lady Dunmelraise 
listened with anxious interest to the relation vf her daqgh- 



ter?s sudden indi^i^tiQii, whiiN|. laftdy Dfritiiiere did not 
heaitat^ to attribute to her haviiig li|ji^(wed Lord Albert's 
attentions to Lady Hamlet Vernon dulNng the whole eve- 
mag^ in the verj box opposite to them it the Opera. 

'^ I obserfed her/* said Lady l^elamere, *'* for some time 
struf giing with her feelings, and hesitated whedier it were 
best tp ta^e notice of, or to allow them to subside nncom- 
mented upon : seeing, however, that at length all her eflbrts 
were unavailing, and that her agitation rather increased than 
the reverse, I judged it necessary to propose our returning 
home/ At that instant, Adeline lainted ; and now^ dear 
sister, I think that, for Adeline's sake^ it is my duty to speak 
to you without reserve on the subject of Lord Albert 
d'Esterre. The state of your health, on your arrival in 
London^ and the fear of agitating you, have alone prevented 
my toutfaing on this subject sooner ; foyt I hope you will 
forgive me, and feel that I was right, when I acknowledge 
that I have already spoken generally to Adeline herself 
upon the prbspects attendant on her engagement. - 

^^ You will also readily believe, i trust, that, knowing your 
sentiments and principles, I could not say any thing that you 
would disapprove, nor that I would assume to myself any 
parental authority, which is alone yeur right, in what I said ; 
but at the same time I ventured upon what I conceived to be 
Lord Alberi^s very culpable neglect ; and, although I fear 
much more might have been said with truth, yet my counsel 
went merely to impress on Adeline^s mind a sense oi the 
seriousness of married life, and of the necessity of both 
partis examining thoroughly the grounds on which they 
rest their hopes of happiness, before they become bound in- 
dissolubly to^rethep* 1 also expatiated iipon the propriety of 
her mixing in the great world during your stay in London, 
' which would aSbrd her an opportunity of judging many 
things which she could not do in a life of retirement. I 
added, that the same person is too oAen not the same, when 
placed in diffisrent scenes, and with difiereot objeets of 
attraction and temptation around him; fur I wished to open 
Adeline^ eyes to a clear discernment of whatever might be 
necessary for her to know ; and, having done this, leave it 
to her own excellent understanding to draw the salutary con- 
eliviioH." ^ 

^^ You are right, my dear sister, and I thank you ; but it 
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Is strange that Addioe should never hare mentioned this 
conversation to me. She never had a secret from me before 
in her lifetime." 

'^ Do not blame Adeline, I entreat yofi. If there be any 
bheime any where, it must rest with me ; for dreading the 
effect virhich my suspicions might have produced on your 
mind, while still suttering from your recent increase of ma- 
lady, I could not at that time bring myself to enter upon a 
subject which I knew must harass you ; and, acquainted as 
I am with Adeline's superior prudence and rectitude of 
conduct,^— qualities which she possesses, indeed, beyond 
most persons pt her age, — I deemed it quite sufficient to . 
give her that species of warning which would make her look 
warily to certain points, respecting the observation of which 
her very purity might have blinded her, but yet without 
saying any thing sufficiently decided for her to deem it a 
breach of duty not to repeat the conversation to you. 
Having explained this afiair, I trust I have absolved the dear, 
ingenuous Adeline from the least blame* which might other- 
wise have attached to her concealing any thing of im- 
portance from you, her mother." 

"Oh certainly, my dear sister; entirely so.; and it is 
heedless to dwell on this longer. The matter of great 
moment, which I wish to discuss with you, is, what steps 
should now be taken in regard to Lord Albert d'Esterre ? for 
some active measure does appear necessary after this night's 
occurrence." 

^^ Indeed it is a delicate business, and one on which I feel 
very diffident in giving advice; but since you ask my 
opinion, I will not conceal from you, that Lord Albert's 
character appears tp me to be much changed since his last 
visit to you, immediately after his~ return from the con** 
tinent : indeed, how should it be otherwise, when, by all I 
can learn, he has associated only with those persons who 
form a distinct circle ; and among whom he must have im- 
bibed, at least superficially, all those habits -and prejudices 
which are directly opposed to his former life. 

" You know, my dear sister, that our opinion of that 
coterie is pretty much the same ; and I believe it to l>e im- 
possible for a young man to become entangled in such a 
society, and not lose all correct principle. This in itself 
would be a reason which would make me anxious for our 
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Adeline's happiness, if she were so connecteil ; for to what 
dangers would she not be exposed as a married woman, 
living in that class of persons ! Notwithstanding her firm 
ness of character, I could not but dread the contamination 
of perpetual bad example : and the more so, as it does 
not appear in it\own appalling form, but wears the sem- 
blance of elegance and innocent pleasure. Thinking of 
these things, and knowing, as 1 do, besides, that not only 
Lord Albert attaches himself in particular to one of the 
circle (I mean Lady Hamlet Vernon) but that the world are 
beginning to talk openly on the subject, I really think it is 
time some decision on your part should be taken." 

<^ All that you say makes me very sorrowful, my dear 
sister/' replied Lady Dunmelraise ; *'* and I see too clearly 
the truth of your ^dvice not to follow it ; but then, you 
know, we must consider the dear Adeline*s feelings ; we 
must endeavour to spare her present pain, so far as we con- 
sistently can with future and lasting happiness. But I fear, 
let the blow come as it may, it will fail heavily on her. 1 
have myself not been without my suspicions, as I already 
told you, of Lord Albert's change of sentiments in respect 
to my daughter ; but knowing her deep attachment to him, 
and dreading the effects of a hasty overthrow of all her long- 
cherished hopes, having at the same time no positive proof 
of Lord Albert's delinquency, I could do no more, hitherto, 
than you have done ; that is, speak in general terms of the 
very great importance of a strict examination of 'oneself, 
and the object of one's attachment, previously to marriage, 
not only in regard to the more weighty considerations of 
principle and temper, but also in respect to those habits and 
pursuits, which either cement the delights of daily commu- 
nication, or, if dissimilar, produce at first estrangement, and 
in time, it may be, indifference or disgust. Of all these, and 
such as these, I spoke minutely, and even ventured to throw 
out doubts respecting Lord Albert's occupations and recrea- 
tions continuing to be of a nature that accorded with her 
own. { then hinted at a change of associates naturally 
leading to a change of feelings ;^^ but,' I added, ^you are 
the only person, my dearest child, afler all, who can decide 
upon the truth of these observations in this instance ; and 
what I recommend to you is, to look narrowly yourself to 
these points, and employ the interval before your final deci- 
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BidA in determining this momentous question for your- 
self/ 

**Thu» fiir hare 1 spoften to Ker. Sitfce, however, the 
scene of to-night seems to have precipitated matters to a 
climax, — 'to the necesnty, at leadt, of a disclosure of ^he 
extent of our fban, — Imust enfTeavour to break them to her 
to-morrow in such a manner as will be least likely to shock 
her feelings ; but, alas ! I much fear that the -shock has 
already been felt, has come to her in its worst and keenest 
guise, and on sttch a heart as hers I dread the consequences. 
At her years the blight of a cherished hope is often physi- 
cally fatal ; the fVame is not strengthened to bear the crush 
of sorrow, and Hfe itself yields to the pressure." Lady 
Dunmelraise's voice faltered, and her sister felt an answer- 
ing pang to that which she so touchingly expressed. 
'^ Still," resumed Lady Dnnmelraise^afler a moment's pause, 
^^ it will be kinder and wiser, in as far as respects addressing 
myself to Lord All^rt, to let the matter take its own course, 
and end itself. The time when a final decision must be 
made is now very short ; I shall then have a right to demand 
an. explicit avowal of his intentions/ or to put a final termi- 
nation to my daughter's engagement with him. 

" Meanwhile, 1 shall speak unreservedly to her. Now 
that she has (poor dear ! my heart bleeds for her !) wit- 
nessed, at least once, a scene that confirms all my worst 
fears, she will be alive to the justice of my representations, 
and with her own quickness of perception 'and delicacy of 
feeling, will judge for herself on similar occasions, should such 
recur ; in which case, the dignity of her offended affection 
will strengthen her for the trial : for what we take upon our- 
selves to bear is always a burden more easily endured than 
that imposed upon us by another. If, however, we should 
be^mistaken ; if, haply, we do Lord Albert injustice ; if 
appearances are deceptive, and that he is in fact un- 
changed ; we sliall have spared much unnecessary pain, and 
all selt-accusation for uildue precipitation." The sisters 
having thus settled the point which involved the^ happiness 
of one so dear to them, separated for the night. 

Lord Albert d'Esterre, on his part, when he reached home 
from the Opera, became the victim of those bafHing feelings 
which h^ more than once torn his heart in pieces ; for al- 
though he felt that he had stronger grounds than ever to sus- 
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pect Lady AdMine of a prelarenee for another, yet so loof 
ftiuf so deeply rooted liad been Ins dream of attachment for 
her, that at intervals a tide of tendernen returned, and he 
iovoluBtarily. dwdt en the idea, that one who had been con- 
sidered by idm as hii mon, one who professed to feel herself 
bound to him, could not, with some fault on his part, prove 
fidse to herself and him. And was he without fault in re- 
spect to his treatment of her ? it was a question he did not 
dare to answer ; but he feh sure, that whatever fancy played 
on the surface of his heart, Adeline tUcne was enshrined 
tiiere ; and this assurance came to him with greater power, 
as the excitemefit he experienced while he had been in the 
society of Lady Hamlet Vernon gradually died away when 
no longer in her presence. 

- The next morning he watered for a considerable time, 
whether to go in person to inqme for Lady Adeline, or 
merely send ; and hi9 feelings of wounded pride and ge- 
nuine affection, which latter surpasses all pride, alternately 
rose and fekl in hii breast. *^ I would not betray displea- 
sure," he said to himself; ''for, if the oflfence is real, dis- 
pleasure would be too weak a feeling for so deep an injury, 
and, to a coquette, the knowledge that she gives pain is a 
triumph : I will not go, therefore ; I will write." And he 
decided on despatching a note, pleading important business 
as the cause of his not attending personally to inquire for 
iier, which excuse was in part true. After having so far sa- 
tisfied himself by doing what he thought best under all cir- 
cumstances, he went to Lord Glenmore's, to lose, if possible, 
the sense of his sorrow, in matters of so high and engross- 
ing a nature, that he knew, could any thing prove a cure for 
love, they must. 

Far different, however, from the feelings and thoughts 
which had agitated the breast of Adeline, her affectionate 
relatives, and Lord Albert himself, were those which agi- 
tated Lady Hamlet Vernon. She had but one thought, one 
intense interest, and she cared not by what means she fol- 
lowed up its success. In recalling the last scene in which 
she had been an actor, she was hot likely to lose sight for a 
moment of the advantage she perceived that she had ob- 
tained over the object of her pursuit ; and although enter- 
taining little doubts as to the cause of Lady Adeline*s indis- 
position, she was still anxious to assure herself that her sur^ 
Vol. IL— 5 
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raises were right in regard to it, and also to learn the visible 
effect which had been produced when Lord Albert hastened to 
her in the Opera House ; for although she thought she could 
not be at a loss to unravel the clue, yet, for a thousand rea- 
sons, she was most anxious to be acquainted beyond all possi^ 
bility of doubt, with every thing respecting the occurrence. 

For thiai purpose, she sent a note, early in 4he morning, to 
Mr. Foley, requesting him to lose no time in calling upoD 
her. He was not tardy in obeying her summons, and whep 
he came, she cautiously avoided at first entering upon the 
aobject nearest her heart, and turned his attention to the 
circumstance of a change of ministry, asking him if he 
had heard any thing decisive on the subject. He repeated 
what had; been reported the preceding evening, namely, that 
Lord Glenmore had certainly accepted office, and Lord 
Albert d^Esterre a post under him. This led to the subject 
of Lady Adeline*s indisposition, and the question, whether 
the marriage between her and Lord Albert would ever take 
place. Mr. Foley replied, that he thought the thing very 
unlikely. A man engaged as Lord Albert now was, re- 
quired, he conceived, a different sort of wife, if any wife 
were not de trop. 

^^ But what occasioned the scene she made last night ?" 
asked Lady Hamlet Vernon. 

. Mr. Foley replied, he thought there could be little doubt 
as to the cause ; adding, courteously, ^^ You know Lord 
Albert was in your box lul the evening ; and it could hardly 
be supposed that any person at all attached to him could see 
him engaged in earnest conversation with you so long a 
time, without apprehension as to the consequences." 

Lady Hamlet Vernon endeavoured to suppress, ^t least 
to conceal, the agitation of pleasure which she felt \^ and 
said, smiling, he was always a flatterer, but that there could 
be no foundation for the uneasiness ascribed to Lady Adet 
linens feelings, and that she was sure there was some other 
cause ; but really, she added, 

'^ My great interest was to ascertain 4hat your interests 
were safe in this ministerial change ; and if Lord Albert be 
really in power, I feel certain you have nothing to apprehend. 
As to Lady Adeline Seymour, I am quite of your opinion ; 
she is not at all calculated to be his wife. From the interest 
which Lord Albert has shown in my welfare, I really have a 
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feeling of regard for him, and I should be sorry to see him 
^united to a woman who [ am certain would not promote bis 
happiness. Now do you think she would ?*' 

^^ To confess the truth, I do not believe it. Lady Ade- 
line is very amiable, very sweet, very simple* minded, but not 
at all fitted to play a part in the busy world, i could not 
imagine her the wife of a minister, or throwing any degree 
of lustre round an exalted station. Elegant and endearing 
in private life as she certainly is ; depend up€»n it that is her 
sphere ; take her thence, and she would be nothing.'* 

Lady Hamlet Vernon sfifimed immy in thought^ was silent 
lor a few moments, then turned to Mr. Foley, and fixing her 
«yes on his, asked, pointedly, 

^* But do you think she is fond of Lord Albert ?" 

<^ Fond ! yes, perhape so ; the fondness of a child that 
lias been told it ought to love something, and has never made 
any comparisons whereby to know what it likes. '^ 

^^ That will not do for Lord Albert d'Esterre, I am certain, 
and it would be madness in him to persevere in forming such 
a union. You, dear Mr. Foley, are intimate with her mother, 
Lady DUnmelraise ; does she ever speak to you on the sub- 
ject?" Then, without waiting for an answer. Lady Hamlet 
Vernon went on to say, ^' If an opportunity should occurs 
do you not think that, as a friend of the families, you ought 
to state your opinion of this unpropitious marriage ; I mean 
withput prejudice to Lord Albert d'Esterre, for I would not 
for the world be supposed to say any thing which could be 
ofifensive or undervaluing in regard to him. If you know 
him intimately, which I hope you will do, you would, I feel 
confident, not only like, but esteem him. It is from my 
^oing so, who have had opportunities of reading his real 
character, that I think it a duty in any friend of Lady Dun- 
snelraise to make her aware that her daughter is not suited 
to him, from an opposition of tastes and pursuits, difierent 
habits, and different ends in life, all which would render a 
union between them destructive of mutual happiness." 

During Lady Hamlet Vernon's conversation, Mr. Foley's 
<^ountenance underwent many changes, of which she was at 
£rst doubtful how to read the meaning. At lengsth, after a 
c jnsiderable pause, he replied — <' Lady Dunmelraise has 
never spoken to me on the business, and I do not see how I 
ehottld, with any propriety, touch on any part of the subject 
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on which we have been conversing, unleas, indeed, she were 
first to open the matter to me ; besides," (he added, with in- 
'^ creasing agitation), ^^ an attempt of the kind, on^my part, 
would moat probably defeat the end, as 'Lady Dunmelraise 
might suppose such advice, combing from me, was perhaps 
infloenced by wishes and views of my own, and I would 
not " 

<^ You would not," intermpted Lady Hamlet Yemon, 

^^so far^confess the truth, for 1 see plainly that you yourself 

love Lady Adeline,** keeping her eyes on him as she spoke. 

Mr. Foley besitated; |ke seemed to wish to answer her, 

but knew not how. - 

'^ Now do not, my dear Mr. George Foley; from any fblse 
dejicacy, be desiroils of concealing the troth from me : you 
do love Lady Adeline Seymour ; and if so, why should you 
not urge your suit ? For yoti, I conceive Utis alliaiiee to be 
very desirable ; it is quite different with regard to I^ord Al- 
bert d*£sterre. A quiet, simple, domestic companion, such 
as you portray Lady Adeline to be, would prove exactly 
consonant with your wishes ; her fcntune is vast ; sad the 
general^ tenor of her education and life were well adapted to 
farm her character to that sort of tranquil obedience which 
I know you deem a prime requisite in a wife. Lady Dun* 
melraise's interest in youis a great step in your favour ; for* 
tUTAO to you is a gniu ofifect; and the marriage would be 
such as would, I think, contribute to your wi^s and your 
welfare." 

Lady Hamlet Vernon saw that she had touched a th^me 
in which Mr. Foley's interests were deeply involved ; for as 
she proceeded to expatiate on the various advantages which 
would attend Mr* Foley's adopting her advice, he listened 
with more and more attention, and even betrayed the great- 
est apparent pleasure. Lady Hamlet Vernon marked the 
progress she had made, and ^It sure that the discovery at 
which she had now arrived, of the coincidence of his feel- 
ings with her own, laid a sure foundation for the accomplish- 
ment of her plans, while, at the same time, it removed from 
herself, in a great measure, the danger of being thought to 
be the principal mover in a matter which required so much 
tact and delicacy to carry it through successfully : she saw 
clearly, that it was only requisite, by following up her coun- 
sel to Mr. Foley (which was in fact to confirm him in his 
own wishes), to<>vercome any scruples which he might have 
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^Entertained, from the fear of appe'aring to acl on* selfish mo- 
tives alone ; and Lady Hamlet Vernon was confident, from 
this conversation, tliat she had already made very great pro» 
gross. It had required only a spark to set the train on fire ; 
and she felt certain that every word she uttered would ren- 
der him more alive to the true state of hi^ feelings, and con- 
sequently more apt to betray them in his conduct towards 
Lady Adeline. 

* Lady Mamlct Vernon had too much knowledge of the 
urorld, and of human nature, to press the matter fiirther at 
the present moment, or attempt to hind, by any direct pro- 
mise, a person who only required the spring erf his desires 
to be set in action, in: order to play his own part. Mr. Foley, 
too, seemed little inclined, at the present moment, lo enter 
any further on the subject, and by tacit consent it was suf- 
fered to drop ; but when he took leave of Lady Hamlet 
Vernon, it was only a natural consequence of the counsel 
she had given him, that he should bend his steps towards 
South Audley Street, to make his inquiries for Lady Adeline. 
How easy is it for the stronger to direct the weaker mind to 
good or evil, without exciting any suspicion in the latter that 
it is assuming thOr mastery, or doing any thing but what it 
meant to do of its own proper movement ; and what small 
occurrences sometimes determine a Hne of conduct either 
virtuously or the reverse t 

Thus, it w^s with Mr. George Foley in the present in* 
stance. It certainly had crossed his mind more than once, 
that Lady Adeline Seymour would make him a very eligible 
wife, and his afilections (such at least as he could have enter- 
tained for any object, blaze and apathetic as he had become 
from a long course of idleness and dissipation) had undoubt- 
edly been directed towards her ; but the knowledge of the 
existing engagement between Lord Albert d'Esterre and 
herself, and a certain apprehension, frequent in timid minds 
that are neither quite good nor quite bad, lest he should fer-^ 
feit Lady Dunmelraise's protection, had always checked his 
hopes, and kept these aspirations in subjection : but it rC'^. 
quired only the suggestions of one somewhat less timid than 
himself on this head, to direct his views to a determined pur* 
suit of the object ; and he resolved, with proper caution, to 

feel his way, but, at the same time, to lose no opportuhity of 

Mowing up Lady Hamlet Vernon's advice- 

5* 
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CHAPTER V. 

V 

A VISIT VQ TH9 MBW-MAOB HBIXSTJIB'ft WZFC 

Whbn Lord Albert had sent hjs note of inquiry to Ltdy 
Adeline Seymour, ho furoceeded to Downing-streei to meet 
Lord Qlen)iiore» there to enter jon his official duties ; aa4f 
notwithstanding the agitation of his mind on other subjects, 
he went prepared to commence his new career with that 
glow of ardour, which, when tempered by {»:udefice, is so 
conducive to honourable euccess. The reports which had so 
strongly prevailed for (he last two days in the great world, 
of Lord Glenmore's appointiadnt in the ministn^, and of 
Lord Albert d'Esterre's being joined with him in the office 
which he had accepted, were now confirmed by a public aa< 
nouncement of the chaeges that had taken place. 

Of course there were difierent opinions as to the eligibi- 
lity of the measures resorted to, as there always are in similar 
Closes ; but whLpb were, for the most part, formed according 
to the interestsand wishes of opposing parties, without any 
real feeling or Cisre for the public welfare : but, fbrtunately 
for the wetUbeing of that public, there are higher powers 
overruling the pe^y engines of morli4 government, and even 
the evil passipns of mankind are sometimes made subservi- 
ent to the ways of Providence. Henry the Eighth, when he 
threw of the papal yoke^ and became an instrument of mighty 
and elective operation in the religious and moral destinies 
of Britain, thought little of any other end than that of se- 
curing his own illicit and ambitious projects : but in his day 
and generation he was the appointed means to bring about 
that invaluable cjOnstitution, which, resting on a firmer basis 
than mere worldly wisdom could devise, we may be confi- 
dent will always have able defenders raised up for its sup- 
port-^whether the5f be these who pursue worldly ends alone, 
and entertain noothec dn^un in their philosophy, or whether 
some hand of conscientious and religious principle guide the 
iielm ; not that the choice of persons can therefore be in- 
different, for huouui* means are still to be employed for 
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imman measures ; ooJy that io this eireumstancey as in all 
others, there remains a point of confiding refuge to flee le, 
OTeo when the political horizon appears to gooid men OTe^ 
cast. 

At the present season^ when difficulties of an almost ineur* 
mountahle natvre seemed to gather roond the minister, and 
to impede the easjr course of gQveroinent) the aecessioo o£ 
such a man as Lord Glenmore, whose character stood too 
high for any suspicion ta attach to bis integritj, and whose 
situiUion was too indepemleot to admit the surmise of his 
being influenced hj motires of personal interest, was a 
matter of the last importance ; the same might in a degree 
he said ni Lord. Albert d'Esterre, with the exception that he 
was younger, and that this was his first step in the career c£ 
his public life. 

To Lady Tilney and her political friends, the recent 
chains were certainly any thing but agreeable; for, so 
long as Lord Glenmore remained unconnected with partf^ 
she considered that he was yet to be gained over to that 
whose interests she espoused: and Lord Albert d'Esterre 
haring likewise taken the same coarse, was an additional 
cause of regret to her ; for she had looked upon him as a 
much easier prijse tlian the other, and one of nearly eqoiva- 
leot raliie. it was therefore with unqualified disappointment 
that ehe heard the confirmation of those fears which theeur- 
rent whisper of the preceding days had not prepared her to 
receive with calmness. 

On Lady Hamlet Vernon, this circumstance acted with a 
difierent effect. When she heard the intettigence of the 
changes in the ministry confirmed, she canBidu^d it as an 
additional circuBostanee of self-congratulation, superadded to 
those which had arisen fi'oro the occurrence at the Opera 
and her conversation with Mr. Foley. Lady Hamlet Ver- 
non, though ambitious, was a person attached to no party ; 
and though the love of power was psedominant in her 
nature, it was for the sake of its own exercise, without any 
reference to any political side of the qnestion : she only saw, 
therefore, in Lord Albert's appointment, the first step 
towards « career which would involve him at ence in ah* 
sorbing interests, and leave his mind more easy to be diverted 
into a channel m accordance with her wishes, and more 
ttkely to be drawn off fi*om that ttiachmeot which was de- 
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structive of them. She thought too, and with some probabi^^ 
lity, that it was a measure which would be discordant with 
Lady Adeliue's Tiews of private happiness, and might possi- 
bly therefore influence the fulfilment of the engagement 
between her and Lord Albert d'Esterre. 

While the parties in question took these two opposite 
views of the business, there was a. third who deplored it in 
all sincerity of heart, and already sickened imder the idea of 
the protracted absences, and the bustle of the public career, 
'in which she was alternately either to be the sufferer, or be 
called upon to share : with the sense, however, of submis-^' 
sion due in a wife to the interests and views of lier hus- 
band, she prepared to receive the congratulations of her 
friends, and to fulfil the duties which she foresaw-must attend 
on her situation, with aa much cheerfulness and alacrity as 
she could command. ■ ^ . , . 

Lord Glenmore having told her that concealment was do 
longer necessary respecting the arrangements now finally 
adjusted, he bade her in the course of the day acquaint her 
family with the event ; and, on his leaving her, she imme- 
diately communicated the intelligence* to her parents. The 
first to congratulate her was Lord Melcombe, who consi- 
dered the matter as a piece of good fortune, and rejoiced in 
this addition to his child's happiness • While offering his fond 
wishes for Lord Glenmore's success, he added, with a smile/ 

^* I think, Georgina, he ought to be satisfied with your, 
first coup d^essai in diplomacy, for you almost persuaded.me 
yesterday that this event was quite as improbable as my own 
appointment to office." ^ 

^ In the course of the day a host of friends — for what per-^ 
son* in power ever lacked these ? — called to pay their com- 
pliments to the wife of the newly-created minister ; some 
came from curiosity, some in sincerity, some with envious 
feelings, and some with views of interest. Among those of 
the latter class maybe enumerated the Leinsengens, the 
Tenderdens, and the I'ilneys, with smiles on their lips and 
detraction in their hearts ; the one not believing Lady Glen- 
more's indifference to her situation to be real, and the other 
two, who knew her better, despising her for her childish 
folly. 

^^ Well, my dear," said the Gomtesse Leinsengen, enter- 
iag her apartment like a figure made of clockworki that glides 



inla the room on a stand, '* let me see how you do look under 
this changemeni dedeeormtion : just the same, I declare ! est 
ii hien passible .^'* Staiinir at her, ^ Tout cela ne veusfaU ni 
froid ni chaud—dai is imposMle,- Au teste — ^you seem de 
Terj tififf for your jpcwte, etje vous en fait man eamplimeni ; 
for yoti will never be at a loss to know vat countenance tenir 
as yours does not undergo any change.*' The beautiful 
colour which tinged Lady Gienmore's cheek at tlus speech 
proved the contrary, as i^e replied ; 

*^ Yoo are mistaken, Comtesse ; there are many things 
which would affect me in a lively manner : and indeed the 
p re aea t subject of your congratulation is far from indifferent 
to me; but--—" 

*^ Allans danCi une confidence ; at least we shall know what 
yon do or do not care for," interrupted the Comtesse Lein- 
sragen. 

*^ As far 88 that confidence goes, certainly. I do not care, 
for instance, in tho least, eitlm for power or place, is as far 
as regwrds myself, and i prefer a quiet country hie to that of 
London ; but as my husband has considered it right to tal^ 
this step, I nust teach myself to like* it too." The an- 
nouncement of Lady Tenderden and Lady Tilney inter- 
rupted this uncongenial fite^d-Ute; and the latter, to hide 
her diagrin and disappointment under an apparent friendly 
zeal, flew up to Lady Glenmere in her most energetic manner, 
and assured her, that although she could never agree with 
Lord Glenmore in politics, yet from personal regard sBe 
sincerely wished him joy of his public success, and hoped, 
that now he had the ball at his foot, he would use it to a 
good purpose. ^^ It is oiie thing to be at the bottom of the 
kdder, and another upon it," she added \ ^^and perhaps we 
may see Lord Glenmore doing as so many others have done 
before now, looking down on his old prejudices and mistakes, 
and taking up quite a different view of the subject.*' 

Lady Glenmore was silent, but received Lady Tilney*8 
expressions of kindness with her usual sweetness and cour«- 
tesy of manner. Lady Tenderden joined in the congratu- 
lation. 

^^ At length, my sweet lady," she said, ^^ you are en- 
throned, and we all come to do you homage. But how very 
discreet you were ; never betrayed, by word, look, or ges- 
ture, the secret which you were quite sure of; you are really 
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cut out (ojr the part you have to play. I envy you voire pe* 
tUe air moue ei doucereux ^ don't you. Lady Tilney ?'* 

" Nothing can be better," she replied ; *' I prophesy that 
she will play her part well." 

*•* You are exceedingly obhging," Lady Glenmore replied, 
•* but I have no part to play. My husband, being in the mi- 
nistry, luckily does not impose any duty upon me; besides 
that of living more in the world than 1 might otherwise do." 
Poor lady, 1 pity you I" said Lady Tenderden, ironically. 
You will change your ideas, I foresee that," said Lady 
Tilney, prophetically. 

*' You will remain just vat you are," said the Comtesse 
Leinsengen, impertinentlf , when the door opened, and the 
Duke of Mercington entered. 

/'I beg you to receive my warmest congratulation, my 
dear Lady Glenmore," he said, approaching her in his most 
empretsS manner, as if his whole heart was in his words, and 
bowing to the other ladies slightly as he passed them. '' I 
give you and Glenmore joy alike ; him that he has gained- 
his wish, and you in the consciousness, that he. has done so ; 
for 1 know that yaui happiness must he mutual to render it 
really happiness." < 

<' Oh, duke, I assure you all your compliments are trown 
away upon dat ladi, on dat subject at least, for she declares 
not to like to be a minister's wife at all.*' 

*^ Impossible! she is joking," replied the duke^ looking at 
Lady Glenmore with one of those apparently ingenuous 
smiles which habit had forced upon his features, and which 
once were captivating so long as they ttere natural ; ^< im- 
possible that you who were formed to shine in society should 
shrink from a situation for which you are so singularly well 
adapted." 

" You are too good, duke, and I accept your flattering 
judgment upon credit^ for 1 have not been tried yet, and I 
may disappoint you." 

^'Oh never, we all know how charming you are; don't 
we. Lady Tilney ?" ^ 

^^ Yes, duke, you know we all how to your judgment in 
every thing, and I am sure we shall not begin to differ on 
this point," she replied, with an air of pique that was ill 
concealed under an affected bonhommie. 

*' We are not come here," said the Leinsengen, whisper- 
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iog Lady TendercJen, ^^ to listen to all hiajadaises ; e^tti le 
radotage dat we ha?e been used to hear uttered by turns to 
every object of a fresh engouemeni for these last ten years." 
Then gliding up to Lady Glenmore, she added, << I am quite 
charmed to see you en des mains si sures, persons who wiQ 
gi?e you jiuch excellent advice ; and now dat I ha?e rendered 
you mes kammages^ I make mes adieus. Monsieur le duc» 
I hope to see you at my next leve^ ; Lady Glenmore of 
course; Lady Tilney, au revoir.^^ And then, when she 
reached tiie door, ^^ Ah ga^ by-derway, vill you, Lady Ten* 
derden, go vid me to-night to le ih6dire Francis .^" 

'' I should be delighted, but I am engaged to Lady Glen- 
more. Is not this our evening ?'' turning to the latter. 
*' Yes ; but 1 beg you will not consider that binding." 
'^ Oh, but I do, though, so you must go vaUh mty 
'^ Of course," said the Comtesse Leinsengen, contempt- 
uously > <* I am extremely sorry, mais Q fomt se consoler ;"• 
and turning, she glided away, but first whispered to Lady 
Tihiey as she passed, '^ We shall ha?e nothing now but this 
tiresome |ieli/€ nouveaut6;^^ and she shrugged her shoulders 
and departed. 

^^ What is the matter with the Gomtesse ?'* asked the Duke 
of Mercington ; ^^ that air dHmperatrice enragie does not ai 
all become her." 

'^ No," replied Lady Glenmore, laughing, « I never knew 
any one that it did." 

^< Some persons," rejoined the duke, <^ some dark beau* 
ties, may look well under the effect of a storm, though I 
confess I had always rather see the lambent fiamg than the 
forked lightning ;" and he looked his implied admiration of 
Lady Glenmore. 

Lady Tilney did not know exactly what part to play in a 
scene where she felt she was not the principal, although it is 
said there have been times and seasons when she thought it 
politic to kiss even the foot of a person placed in a situation 
of imaginary greatness, and whose favour she forgot herself 
so far as to court. She hai come, however, to Lady Glen- 
more with other views than either those of curiosity or con- 
gratulation. Lady Tilney felt, that in the situation which 
Lady Glenmore ^ow held, she might with^ase have led a 
party in society independent of Lady Tilney or any of her 
fioterie ; and a fear that she might take this step determined 
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altered countenance half spoke the nature of Mer intended 
counsel before she gave it utterieince. Lady Adeline's own 
feelings were too much in accordance with her mother's, for 
her not to read the cause of the expression she saw painted 
on her face ; and althot^h she had forced herself to leave 
her apartment, and to appear at the usual hour, and even 
endeavoured to wear her own placid smile, in order not to 
give Lady Dunmelraise unnedessary anxiety, still the, very 
endeavour betrayed the real state of her heart. The busi- 
ness of the breakfast passed mechanically and in silence, 
with the exception of an interchange of those few kindly 
monosyllables which convinced them mutually of the parti- 
cipation each took in the other's angpish ; and while Lady 
Adeline was trying to suppress starting tears. Lady Buiimel- 
raise determined to break this cruel silence, and Without 
preamble to come at once to the subject. 

^' My dearest Adehne, I need not tell you, love, that I 
feel with you the sorrow and mortification of the occurrence 
of yesterday evening ; and it has come with double force on 
me, seeing the anguish'it has brought upon you. However 
much I may have been prepared for it by what I have ob- 
served in Lord Albert's altered manner, yet I confess I am 
surprised at the want of openness in his conduct, a want 
with which 1 never should have thought he could have been 
charged. Love, it is true, is easily directed into a new 
channel, unless religious principle confirm it in its original 
course; but even;where there is no sin, according to the 
world's acceptation of sin in such change, still, from the 
opinion I have hitherto entertained of his natural disposition, 
I thought he would, with that ingenuousness of character 
for which I have given him unbounded credit, have at least 
confessed the truth, openly ; a line of conduct which, had 
he adopted, I am confident that, however heavily the avowal 
might have fallen on your heart, there would yet have 
remained a consolation in thinking that he was still worthy 
of your esteem, and then an honest pride of the conscious- 
ness of self-desert would have coine in aid to sustain you to 
bear up against desertion. I begin, however, to fear that 
esteem can have no part in our sentiment towards him ; for 
why should coneealment be necessary, if, at least, the cause 
cif his estrangement from us were worthy of himself?" — 
lAdy Adeline covered her face with her haiids, as she rested 
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faer arms on the table before her, apd her tears trickM 
through het delicate fingecs, but she could not speak.-— 
^^ Calm yourself, my dearest Adeline ; for my sake, for yoor 
own sake, for resignation's sake.^ bear up under this heavy 
affliction : It is a sore and early trial for you, 1 well know ; 
but if rightly entertained, it will bring its blessing with it, «8 
all our trials do. I do not mean to pretend that you are not 
to suffer, or give a cold unfeeling philosophy to still the 
throbbings of a young wounded heart ; but 1 would lead 
you to sources of consolation, which, although they may 
seem harsh and bitter at first, will in time, and with Ood*s 
blessing, have a beneficial effect.*' ^ / 

^^I know,'' replied Lady< Adeline, making an effort to 
speak, ^^ I know, dearest mamma, that all you say is meant 
in love, and is balm to me, but these tears, these sobs, must 
have their course." . 

Lady Ounmelraise replied to this natural appeal with 
answering tears ; and having fifst regained composure, she 
went on to say : 

^^ Think for a moment, my best child, how hopeless, how 
truly wretched, would have been your situation, had you, 
when united to Lord Albert, discovered, when it was too 
late, that his affections were not entirely yours ; and that he 
had, on bis part, either from motives of false delicacy, or, 
from what was still worse, a desire to possess your fortune, 
persisted in fulfilling an engagement in which his heart at 
best bad a divided interest ; — ^think, dearest, what would 
have been your feelings in such a case, and how mercilijUy 
you are dealt by in the present sufiRsring, in companson of 
the irremediable sorrow which would then have been your 
portion ! ' 

^^ I need not now recall to your mind what I said on Lord 
Albert's apparently altered state of feelings on our arrival 
in town. You, t am certain, saw the change as well as 
Riyself, and felt it,— ^how deeply, I hardly can bear to think ; 
though we both seemed tacitly to agree, that it would be 
better to await the result, than precipitate it by any prema* 
tore remarks, either to himself, or between each other.— ^ 
And indeed this conduct, in a great measure, it is still ray 
opinion should be preserved ; only, in as fkr as regards 
ourselves, my dearest child, ni^ther my sense of duty^ nor 
my sense of sorrowy will permit of longer silence on a sub- 
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j«Bl wUdi, I gnmre to oonfeM, jmlgiiif bf appMittacMi m 
ainftdj aenM ; anditk witha Ti#wto|irapare j«iifiir«iicli 
aa iasQ%r m^her thaa to direet joa to show anjr tkaribon m 
jour condueC towards Lord Albert, dMit 1 have thus spoken : 
when I say show no alteration, it is impos^e that that ad* 
nco could be litera% followed, afler having seen ■& person 
avowedly, dader the most saored engafemeot to yours^ 
pass the entire evemog in the society of another, whose 
general eharaoter will not authorize the supposilioii that- 
Sttch attentions were without an especial object, and that too 
on a day on which he had pleaded important business as his 
excuse fbr your not seeing him ; but what I mean by your 
showing no alteration of manner towards him is, that neither 
our opinions nor oor decisions should be made known to him 
in this stage of the businces." 

Lady Adeline had now mastered herself suffidttitlj to 
listen with calmness to all her mother said ; and she had 
drawn a seat near her, and held Lady Duranelraise'a hand 
tenderly in hers, replying, by a gentle pressure to the senti- 
ments she uttered i and now, when she could again give her 
thottgbte utterance, she said : 

^^ Speak on, dearest mamma, for eveif my rebel heart is 
soothed by listening to your gentle voice." 

Lady IHiumelraise continued, ^^ There are many reasons, 
you see, lov«, Cor this line of conduct ;-^In the firet plaoe, 
•re have only, my sweet ehild, our own observations and 
suiinises to guide us; and although these, I grant, are 
strong," (La^ Adeline sighed hea^ in answer to this re- 
mark,) ^yetto act upon them would look, like forcing Lord 
Albort to an immediate decision, a step anwise, and unworthy 
of us, and whichever way it ended would leave a doubt 
whether the decision w^o entirely from his heart or not.-— * 
Besides;, as yet he may have etred, and perhaps become 
penitent ^ if so, his own spontaneous confession alone coidd 
bo a surety for his sincerity. Then too, my love, I rmist 
also remmd yoo^ that 1^ nothing do a young woman's pros- 
pects suffer so mveh, on her first entry into )if<^ as by beoom- 
inf thoobieet of the world's observation and idle talk, espe- 
oidly on the sufaiect of a diaappoiatment in love or marriage. 
AH that ike generality of the world know at present, con- 
eemiaf the existing enfafemenl. between yourself and 
t^efd Albert, is, thajl your dear &tber ^uA his parents have 



ooDsiderdl that joa were by birtb, fortune, and afvparently 
by di^fiositios wben cbildren, united to eaeb other ; should 
yon grow up, mutually entertaining tbe tame aflection which 
you then evinced, that in such a case your union would be 
a matter of congratulation to the families of both parties* 
In sbort, it was one of those alliapces that are oflen talked 
of among children seemingly adapted to each other, but 
to be finally dissolved or fulfilled^ as circumstances should 
hereaAer decide. 

^^ How far your own affections have become bound up in 
this engagement, or how far Lord Albert has proved hims^ 
worthy or not of the intendc^d union, is hitherto a matter 
wholly unknown, and uncared ibr, by the world at large : 
but now, however, that you are in the scene of London, 
youDg, new, and with various extraneous advantages to 
excite envy, if the affair were made a topic of discussion, 
the ill-natured part of the community will be too glad to 
seize upon any eseUmdre that might answer them for a nine 
days' novelty ; and such a ha^iard, your owii delicacy wilL 
point out to you, is therefore carefully to be avoided. Till 
lately, the happy termination of our wishes had seemed pro- 
bable, and you, dearest child, have, I fear, given way to the 
belief that it was impossible it should fail : but, however 
painful it may be to us both, in the several relations in whicb 
we stand .implicated in this busdness, it is, you will allow^ 
some satisfaction tb think, that the sacredtieas of these feel- 
ings will not necessarily be broken in upon by a vulgar pry- 
ing public ; and that, in short, the world need know no 
more of the matter than what I liave already stated. 

<^ We have only, therefore, as I before remarked, to await 
the period when decision must of course be made ; that will 
be when we are in the country, and when we shall escape 
all the unpleasant remarks which n^ould take place were we 
actually on the scene. Let me hope also, dearest Adeline, 
that your eyes being self-opened to the disappointment, you 
will know where to seek for succour against yourself, and 
which alone can enable you to bear the blow, come when it 
may." 

^^ Indeed, dearest mamma," said Lady Adeline, with that 
under tone of voice that seems to fear its own sound, ^^ what- 
ever pain I endure, I perfectly agree witb you in all you 
have said, and impU^tly yield to your counsel ; not only be- 
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oayse it U my Mj and intMeal to do so, but btoanw I t«e 
* th« matterr exaof fy ki tbetaaM lifbt. Oh, 1 oeiiid WwtKPme 
att, ha«i A)b«tt otify bvon mora opea and honaat wiAfti dio : 
^t why waa ho ao erool as to doeoiva ase ? whf was he ao 
iomlarfy aV^tiooato to iie at DumnohFaiae, after hia raturn 
D^ abroad t why did he write to me so kindly ? why has 
he, since we have been ioLoiidoii ereiiy made sueb constant 
attaaions to past and fut«ve happiness ? Why all this, and 
. then so suddenly an? cruelly neglect me for another ? for I 
am turo he does Wvo another : maamm, do you not ^nnk he 

' **Alaa! #hat eomfert ean I ^ivo yon f Yovhave acN»B 
wkh your own eyaa, aod ! must refer yoo, love, to your own 
feeKnga f who mm so^ wefi taH all Ihinga as ^ley ?** 

^' Bnk^ dearesl maaHna, do you not think, that if he really 
did k>vo another be WK>iild have told ne so t?' ^ 

^< Why, deareal,it ia dilBoirit lo racily to tint ^(aeatiOii. 
Aihert'a good le^Hnga and prinoipieo ew«dd not ho over- 
drawn at oBca. Il ia never thos. in a vicious eareev, peo- 
ple beooBiounf FtBcipled ami hardone^^ by degreea. Ho mmyi 
hnvo found his heart eatranfed from> yow, and yet in tbeirat 
ipalafioo have boea ashamedtoowsit, eventollfinaelf. The 
Ant step to ovit is the liseet^i/iieaa ef sin : with bow nnmy 
tm h torf ogei doea it not oonceal^ its true natifor il bhindb the> 
eipea, hak^ lookibiif upon iOi native deformity, it ahouM terr^ 
ita victim. Thero-ia tfoUnof sa Kkeiy to have this filial san^ 
daney, as tho conslaot society $md mlereoorse «vith persotta 
witose eonduct^ ifnot liooatiooa (though i fear too many of 
Ihem deserve thai epithet), L» not yet f uidied' by any fixed or 
dMermined principle of sotion ; whoae lives at best are ^ent 
fiom day to day withom any seriotta thought, and without 
ffogmrd to ai^ thing but s^fibh indulgence. AN^ert ha» greaf 
inftienee, uid thm aaayl^e more reemMis thali one why the 
party with whom be seoma ^ present to assooiatt shookt 
mtak to entaagka! htm. I aiugured ill of Iha happiness frimi 
the Booment I hecnl of tho eircle i» which he Hvod; and it 
Came to me iriih as mnoh sui|>pfse as aorrow^^i fbr I never 
could have thought to find one of his dispositions ^ud habits 
fheMiRi* aside principle) aaaking such a ehoioe of society. 
This it i» whieh< ^ecMb ase to auppeso that sonae atro^lfw 
mmm w of' evil than » mera- lovo ot idlo piisaasffo baa hired 
6itolpto4lto^bui0OPb Botiettiiahoyourgpeatoeteoflttfhr^ 
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(h»t yon ave not U»i»ifey «id lii aot ta b« tlirowa among 
pwBOM of mieb • •Cud^ at bw pi^ tai nt aaeociatts ; for 
wbatavar tPorlcHy advantages Ihey may po88e6s,«^f tlumhi 
tremble for yoo, oiy dear cfaM» were yon cast into a ntua- 
^<m of voxkk MMBineiit peril to reason and to virtue. A 
w^man, to a eertain extent, m«t mingle witb tbe associates 
cf ber budiand ; and sueb as these are, so in time must 
become, likewise, ber own cbaracter ; for however incon* 
gmovB tbej may be to her tastes and feelings at first, yet if 
ahe is young, in^cperieoced, and pliant, tbe brttHaney and 
pobsb of tbeir- exterior, and Jbeir wbde attractkois, must 
dmaie and mi^ad her better jndgment ; and frop>the"id^ 
' alone <^t pleasing ber husband, in as far as vi^e a^fjrer 
ligion do not seem to forbid it, she will confora» bers^f to A ^ 
the habits and manners of those around her, not being aware f\. . 
bow these reaet agaiD upon the gener|J tone of her own Vj 
cbanieter/' 

** Bm perhaps," said Lady Adefine, timidly, an^ wbye^a 
fiiverish ittsb of hope and tendernessdeepened in bei^Wbej^^ C< 
^' perfaaps, were I bis wife, I might reclaim——-" ^'^ ^ ^ V \ ^ ^^ 

^Ah, dearest ebiM," intermpted Lacfy IHmmelraise .*:^« 
^* never baaainl e^ that good may eome of it ; never rely ^^ 
upon such a preoarious contingency, nor upon youi own 
sttenftb; seek net temptation, -that is presamptftous. 
Were you indeed bin wife — as there is eiwry reason at 
present to be tbaidiful yota are not — then, would have come 
tte#9ty of lila< trial ; but now another is appointed you, my 
leve. Let us take what is, and think only iA, that. We 
nrast not wilfbflf rush into danger, to indulge selfish gratifi- 
cation." 

Ladjr Adeline threw berself into her- nn)thef*s arms, and 
wept unv^traine<^. '^ My dearest child, it has been a 
painfld task to me to give you< pain; Booth this angnisb, I 
beseeeb ye«9 an4 assist me in the performance of what I 
fed is my 4n9, by regainiiig as mueb command ever 
yourself as you posffibly can." 

While Lady Duamehraise was yet speaking^ a servant 

brcra^ in a ncite addressed to LiKly Dimnidraise : it was 

from Lord Albert. Me opened, and having read it, gave it 

^ to Ladjf Ad^noi, wbe bad known by its very twist Who il 

came fi^onis and was in br c a l Mees ' anxiety to see its eonteoto. 

«* it is vwfcd ioB^,** said Laify Bunmefamiir, » but be 
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OQuU not do otherwise ; end at the same tisne, I dare sajr 
he felt mueb awkwardness, and did not know how to come 
in person. 1 shall answer it, my love, in the same spirit of 
gentleness ; merely saying you are 'quite recovered, only 
suffering the remains of languor after die sickness produced 
by the heat of the Opera last nigbt. And if Lord Albert 
should call in the course of the day, do, 1 entreat you, betray 
i;o unusual symptoms of agitation." 

Lady Adeline, with an aching head and still sobbing 
breath, promised acquiescence ; and in despite of herself, % 
ray of hope seemed to emanate from the note, which cheered 
her, she scarce knew why, and enabled her to suppress her 
emotion. Then retiring to her own chamber she there 
sought in prayer that strength and resignation which she 
knew no earthly comforter could bestow on her. 

After the exhaustion of spirits which this conversaJtion with 
her daughter had produced, Lady Dunmelraise felt the pro- 
mised visit of he^ sister would be a cordial to her ; nor did 
she wait long ere Lady Delam^re came. As soon as the 
latter was made acquainted with what bad passed, she said, 
^^ Dear Adeline I I expected this from her ; yet, her beha- 
viour is supereminently amiable on (his occasion, and must 
reward you for all your sorrows. I perfectly agree with 
you on the policy of the line of conduct you are to adopt 
with Lord Albert; and in pursuance of this, should you not 
call upon the Tresyili^ns? Tou know they are arrived.'^ 

*^ Certainly 1 will ; for although my health has for many 
years precluded my mixing with the world, and exonerated 
me from all visiting, I shall forego my general rule, and call 
on them without delay.'* 

<< Come with me now," said Lady Delamere ; ^^ my car- 
riage is at the door, and f will bring you home again." To 
this proposal the sisters agreed, and they departed together. 
The Tresyllians were not at home, and Lady Dunmelraise 
felt glad to escape the meeting. On her return, she learned 
from Adelide, whom she found admirably serene and com- 
posed, though pale, and with her eyes swollen with weeping, 
that Lord Albert had not been there. The fact was, that the 
latter bad been in reality occupied the whole day ; and it 
was only on his return to his house, late in the afternoon, 
that he received Lady Dunmelraise's answer to his note, his 
mind having been as it were forcibly taken off from the sub* 



je&t Manwl to hie iiMft He bad ptt^tei by that #hole- 

wne eooftraiBt vbieh tlie ^eoiipstkiM of mao afBbrd tbam, 

tad prerenis thwi oMisifig of tbe tender fee^sigB whicb eoer- 

mtea and unfits for useful eacertion. Sometbing like reason, 

and the disttncl pereeptioa of thinfs which it never fails to 

bring in its train* bad oooaequentTy resumed a swajr over 

htm ; and* when this was the oase< bis heart could not avoid 

turning to the object of its first pure and honourable aflhction 

with ^at inefiable sweetness df sensation that attends on in- 

noceat aad happy love. Then, half forgetting, half scorn - 

mg, the Buapicions he bad entertained, and winch the scene 

of the pfeoedifig evening bad but too plausibly confirowd, he 

detensmied to call in Sooth Audley-street to see Lady Dun- 

anelraiae at least, if not Adeline ; and as he walked along, 

absorbed in mingled fioelings Ibat made him insensiUe to all 

the noise and busUe of the buey crowd he passed tbrougb, 

he found himaelf quickly at the door : his lamd was on the 

Jknooker, when a eabriolel drove up, and out of it stepped 

Mr. Foley. 

All Lord Albert's philosQtphy was overthrown by this inci- 
dent ; all bis love for and trust in Lady Adeline was de- 
stroyed ; and his first impulse was to leave a house in which 
he cooeeived he had no longer any interest in seeking its 
inhabitants, but, the next Baome»t» his better judgment, if not 
his pride in not seeming to yield to a successfiil rival, dater- 
j^ed him to fulfil his first intention ; and making rather a 
cold and haughty vetom to^ Mr. Feley*s salutation^ tfa^ both 
entered the ik»or tog^ber. 



m^mt 



CHAPTER VI. 

TKS WWLJBmm H.AY. 



It was late wfaea Lady Qlenmore returned* from Lady 
Melcombe's ; and aa aha drove botae she pleased heraaif 
with te idea of tattctng ever wkb her husbaad the insipid 
ud BKignifieaat aeeae df the aiKMuing, as wril aa loaing ia 
Ua soeietj Uk raeoil^ctiaQ of tbeee imeaby feaiiags raqpeeb- 
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ing Lady Tenderdbn, which Lady Tihiey^s allasioa to past 
* times had created i and then glowed in her breast the one 
natural, honest hope, which was ever uppermost in Ladj 
Glenmore's heart, of meeting her husband for the simple, 
single pleasure she enjoyed of being in his presence. 

**' Is Lord Glenmore come home ?" was her first question 
when she alighted from her carriage ; the ^^ No" was 
chilling. 

*^ Did he leave any message ? has he s^t any note ?*' 
Still *^ No, no,^' sounded heavily in her ears. She prepared, 
however, for his return, by taking more pains with her toilette 
than usual ; and when she had finished arraying hers^^lC, not 
according to the code of the Belle AasemhUe or FeuiUes 
des Modes ^ but in accordance with that of her own young 
innocent face, her glass told her she had not done so in vain. 
She then sat for some time with tolerable patience, first taking 
up one book, then another, then throwing them down again ; 
going to the instrument, touching a few chords; turning 
over the ornamented leaves of a Lilliputian music*book, in- 
visibly written with a crow-quill ; pushing it away, leaving 
It to tumble down off the desk as it might, and going to the 
window, the shutters of which she bad not allowed the 
servant to close, in order that she might listen to^every ca* 
briolet that passed^ At length she rang the bell, and was 
told that it was eight o'clock. 

" Is there no message from Lord Glenmore ?" " No, roy 
lady. Shall dinner be served ?" "No — -yes — no, yes; 
^bring up something, any thing is enough ;*' and away she 
went to her splendid board in her splendid apartment, with a 
train of levied domestics,' to sit down to a lonely dinner with 
art aching heart. She hastily dismissed the servants, and 
then leaning back on her chair, and suffering the tears that 
were choking her to Aow over her face— 

" I wish we were poor, and he not political,*' she said, 
sobbing ; **• I should not then be left alone, I should not be 
absent from him." A servant entered with a note. She 
endeavoured to conceal her tears, and, hastily opening it, 
read a few kind words from Lord Glenmore, which spoke 
his regret at being prevented from meeting her at dinner ; 
and hoping she would go early to. the French play with Lady 
^enderden, where he would join them if possible. The ebb 
and'flow of young feelings are very quick; uid this note 



was 9ucb a cotdial^ that, as she. ran up stairs^sbe carolled 
in the gayety of her altered feelings : so soon had she forgot 
disappointment in anticipated pleasure. 

In a few minutes more she was in her carriage on the way 
to the French play. When she came into the box, she found 
it empty, and the play begun. Lady Tenderdenwas not 
arrived ; and by the time she had cast a glance round the 
house, bowed to some of her acquaintance, and settled her 
shawls, &c., ^e turned alt her attention to the stage. It 
was a play which had collected a class of audience seldom 
fiE'equenting that house ; for it was one of those . sterling 
comedies of Moliere's, apart from his too frequent grossness, 
which, with the true legitimate intention of comedy, lashed 
4he follies of the age for wtuch it was written, and was not 
without its prototype in the present. Les Precieuset Ridi- 
cules is a play that all unsophisticated natures must enjoy, 
Qveii those whoi as in the case of Lady Glenmore, were not 
acquainted with the times and the persons it was written to 
satiris^e; and she herself evinced the pleasure she derived from 
it, by laughing naturally and frequently. Her merry laugh 
called the observation of several persons, not accustomed to 
see pain, or pleasure, or amusement, ever expressed by any 
outward sign, and who attributed to the uneducated only such 
marhs of unconstrained nature ; but others, again, (some 
few), were pleased at anything so unlike what they generally 
beheld; and it conveyed to them a reflected sensation of 
freshness of enjoyment, such as they remembered to have 
felt when life was new, and hefore they were schooled by 
the false, fastidious system of the world of ton, or blazed to 
the zest of pleasure. . 

^< What a pity,'* observed Lord Baskerville, speaking be- 
tween his teeth, in his company voice, ^^ that that very pretty 
Lady Glenmore should make herself so conspicuous." — He 
was in the Gomtesse Leinsengen*s box, within one of that 
in wliich Lady Glenmore was sitting • 

'< Not at all," replied Spencer Newcomb ; ^^ she only 
draws attention ; and one^annot look at a prettier woman.'* 

^^ P&a-etre^''* said the Gomtesse Leinseng^n, ^' she does it 
for dat very purpose^ and takes dis new way of being dis- 

'' losufiefable!" rejoined Lord BaskervUle \ ^< if 9he wer^^ 
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18 beautiful aa an angdi, sIm f^oM disgnt mo i?ilh tWae 
ftfCuri^ laanoen." 

^' I believe," aaid Mr. Lea^jki WkiTavdlt with ayawti^^< iliat 
I must really take eompatRon en her, and gi? e her some 
good advice on the subject of education." 

^V^mrt eHfaSte^^* rejoined the Goratesse, *4f you take 
her en mam; mais tmti eHpavr U mietuc ions ce f/^Ueur 
des mendes poMmbies.^^ 

Having thus settled the matter m Lady Tilney's box, Mr. 
Leslie Winyard proceeded to that of Lady Olenraore, there 
to commence his destined essay on education. *^ I am de- 
lighted,'* he said, ^* to see yon in such good health, and so 
intent on immortalising Moli^re. If he could only know 
what homage ^pu are paying bis talents in th^e expressions 
of your mirth, liow delighted he would be !" 

*^ Hush," said Lady Glenmore, ^^ I will talk presently ; 
but now I want to listen to the play it is so anrasmg.'* 

^^ So it is,'* he replied ; *^ and 1 am giad to be with any 
one so natural, and so much of my own way of thinking. 
I will, if you allow me, occupy this place,*' taking the front 
seat, *^ and we will enjoy the thing together." 

*^ Certainly,*' said Lady Crlenmore, with a pleased ex- 
pression of eoufltenanee, which, though be knew better than 
to ascribe ifts influence to himself, he was yet gratified to 
think that others might do ao ; and while she continued 
intent on what was passing on the stage, Mr. Winyard was 
busily looking round, dAa'derciUe^ to see what remarks were - 
passing on his being alone with the new minister's wife. 
This, however, was a privilege which he did not long enjoy ; 
fbr Lord Rainham and Mr. Spencer Newcomb came in to 
make their bovrs and give their meed of homage. After 
having courteoiii^ received them. Lady Glenmore turned 
again to the stage, and they went on talking in an under 
tone together at the back of the box. 

^^ I wish," said Lord liainbam, addressing Mr, Spencer 
Newcomb, ^* I wish that vre had any dramatist as clever 
now-a-daystolaiA our fidriesr" « 

^ Do yeu think you woirid Wk» it if you had ?" aidied his 
friend. *^ Somehow or another^ for my own part^ I feel T 
get on just as well without, and I suspect I am too old to^be 
wluppecl. Depend opon it, the reasoii why we are so well 
amused with this and some of the other comedies of Moliere 
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is, beeauBO vre thmk we am cmly' laughing at another gene- 
ration, and another nation, wbow' ri^Ueuka ha?e nothing in 
common with our own. No, no; believe rae, we English 
do not like to be sattri2Sed ; we can bear it less well than any 
other nation I know. B^oad force- is our sauce piquant; 
but the exact delineation of our peculiar vices and' follies 
would nqt be weU received, and indeed I doubt if legitimate 
comedy, however well acted or written, would go down 
ataH.'* 

**^ My good friend,' V said Lord Rainhaih, " this very piece 
is not^ so widely different from the follies of the present day 
as- you may at first sight imagine." 

'^ Perhiips so/' replied his friend ; '^ but one need not put 
en the cap, yoivknow ; and then nobody can tell whether it 
fits or not." ^ 

Lord Rainfaam continued (following the thread of his own 
fancy, rather than replying to the speaker, as was his wont), 
^^ Change the names and the modes of Le9 PrMeuses Ridi- 
cules to' those of a certain set existing no«r-a-days, and the 
principle of vanity and foIJy is much the same in both ; only 
that, perhaps, on the whole, those of the H6tel de Ram- 
bouillet were more to. women's advantage ader all ; and had 
they not pushed their system too far, it might have lasted 
longer than the present dynasty of f on is likely to do. Both 
are entirely false, both equally far from the real, nay, genuine 
charm of true good society. 

<^ However, in all the freaks that vanity and fashion play, 
there have been, and ever will be, some redeeming cha- 
racters, who mix with all the fanfaronnade of the day, and 
yet remain uninfected with the epidemic follies. She, for 
instance," indicating Lady Glenmor^ with a look; "can 
any thing be more young and fresh, in mind and heart as 
wdl as years, more gay, more natural ?" 

*^ Certainly not ; and it is quite invigorating to witness 
her unsophisticated manners, and the genuine entertainment 
she derives from that which she is come professedly to be 
diverted by ; but then the more's the pity, for it will not last 
long thus." 

^^ Do not forbode evil," repKed Lord' Rainham, who was 
in one of his best eouleur de rase humours ; "remember 
there were, and are, among the prScieuses ridieuleSf d^puis 
t&M les tempsy des Meadames dt Semgni et de Ctmneh &nd I 
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forget all iiieir namet, who retained their own innocent indi- 
viduality, and their natural grace pf mind, amid the most de^ 
cided affectation and the most ridiculous pretensions/' 

** Tes, but they were exceptions to general rules ; and I do 
not augur sp well of that one," still meaning Lady Glen* 
more, <^ under the care of that A^cowtte,'^ alluding to Mr. 
Leslie Winyard. 

**' Is not that Lady Tilney sitting alone in her box?" asked 
Lord Rainham : <^ I must go make my obeisance, as in duty 
bound, or I may chance to be discar.ded ; and as we have no 
Moliere to overturn our H6tel de Ramboutllet,* we had bet- 
ter keep its door open to us." 

** Agreed*," said Mr. Spencer Newcomb ; and, bowing 
to Lady Glenmore, they departed, leaving J^Er. Leslie Win- 
yard tenaciously keeping his conspicuous place, with cane 
at lip, and glove in hand, and eyes that were gathering the 
observations passed upon him with lynx-like sharpness, 
while they seemed half closed in listlesi^ or consequential 
apathy, fn a few minutes after, the curtain dropped. 

" O !" said Lady Glenmore, " I am sorry it is over ! I do 
not know when I have been so amused." 

<< I, too, am sorry it is over ; but amused is not exactly the 
explanation I should give of the i^tf^e^ my r^€<;" and he 
endeavoured that his eyes should explain what he did me^n, 

" No !" said Lady Glenmore, with perfect tunvetS ; '< tjien 
perhaps you have seen the play often before, and have been 
looking at the company, not at the stage?'' 

^^ Did you ever play at the game called Magical Music ?" 
asked Mr. Leslie Winyard ; *^and if so, and that I were the 
performer on the instrument, 1 should now touch it forte far-, 
tissime, for you are very near guessing the truth." 

" I do not understand you," said Lady Glenmore, still 
unconscious of his drift, and her attention caught by some 
one who was entering, and causing a considerable stir. She 
hoped it was*Lord Glenmore^ which made her ask suddenly 
what o'clock it was. ^^ I am sure," she added, <'it must Be 
very late, and I fear Lady Tenderden is not coming ; and 
Glenmore, too, said he would come ; but I begin to be afraid 
they neither of them will ;" and her countenance changed, 
and another spirit than that of girlish amusement took pos- 
session of her, and she became silent, overcast, and disquieted. 

f Vide Molidre's Preface to Les Pr^cieasee Ridicules. 
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^' Were they to come togeihet?^^ asked Mr. Leslie Win- 
yard, insidiously laying a peculiar emphasis on the last word. 

'^ Oh no !— tliat is to say, not that I know of« Lady Ten- 
derden did not tell roe so." Mr. Leslie Winyard half smiled, 
and then, as if checking himself, he rejoined, carelessly, 
^^ Oh ! you know these diplomatists are the most slippery 
fellows imaginable ; that is their trade : they are so taken 
up with the affairs of the nation, they forget all other affairs. 
But it is odd that Lady Tenderden also should haye forgotten 
her engagement to you " 

Lady Glenmore made no reply, but she became more and 
more uneasy : her colour went and came ^^ like colours o'er 
the morning skies." She looked anxiously around, and 
started at every^tep that seemed to pass the door of her box, 
but yet, remembering certain lessons she had received, she 
contrived to keep under her uneasiness. 

^* Is there any thing I can do ?" said Mr. Leslie Wioyard; 
with an air of interest and concern. *^ I am afraid you are 
not well. Would you like to go home ? i dare say my 
carriage is at the door if yours is not arrived, and that you 
would do me the honour to accept it." 

"Oh, no !" she replied ; ** I am equally obliged to you, 
but I shall await the end of the performance." 

Mr. Leslie Winyard now thought it was necessary to use 
all his art, to draw off her attention from the subject that 
engrossed it, and, if possible, fix it on himself. 

" 1 am not apt," he said, ''* to be oi\en in good-humour 
with myself; in truth, t have not much reason ; but I am 
half inclined to suppose there must be some redeeming 
clause in my compositioti, for I have frequently observed that, 
afler an hour or two of this sort of thing, you grow restless 
and weary, and I declare I always feel the same. I plume 
myself mightily in having discovered this similarity between~ 



us." 

(4 



Pardon me, you are quite mistaken. I am often Exceed- 
ingly well diverted in public ; and when Lord Glenmore is 
with me,'* and she blushed, as if she had said something she 
ought not, ^^ I am generally well pleased to stay late, for I am 
never sleepy." 

Mr. Leslie Winyard thought that it was more trouble- 
some to coimteract nature by art, than overcome art itself by 
art, as he replied, 
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^^Oh ! certainly, I uDdsrstand tbat ; but what I mea&t to 
say was, that it is not these scenes which afford^ne apy real 
happiness ; it is the society of a fewiriends, a selection of 
peisons who suit each other, and who like the same things, 
and who are occupied in the same interests. For instance, 
how very much more enchanting it is to be singiqg jei duet 
with you, tha^ sitting at an Opera, hearing the artificial exe- . 
cution of those who singj)y profession ! forsurefy the tru6 
intention of music i», that it should express our own/eelings, 
and transport us into a sort of half-beati6c state, such as 
that expressed by your ' Sempre piu famo.^ " 

AU this sentimental jargon, so different from ^e real na- 
ture of the speaker, was accompanied by those glances of 
admiration which spoke a much plainer language than even 
his words ; but though the«innocent Lady Glenmore was as 
yet unaware of their tendency, and did not see through the ar- 
tificial refinement which Mr. Leslie Winyard thought it worth 
his while to assume, in order to induce her to listen to him at 
all, there was, nevertheless, a secret seni^ of genuine purity in 
her heart, which made her dislike the license of his gaze ; and 
she answered, fixing her eyes on him with all the composure 
of perfect innocence, ^^ It is very delightful to me to go to 
the Opera ; and the perfect finish of the singing of profes- 
sional people teaches me to improve my own. I. am much 
obliged to you for the compliment ; but I assure you, if you 
enly heard me sing with my master, you would acknowledge 
that it is quite a different thing from what it is when I sing 
with you, for I was always afraid of putting you out, and that 
spoiled the little power I have." 

This speech certainly did put him out^ and in his heart 
Mr.' Leslie Winyard cursed what he called her niaiaerie: 
but he, determined that, sooner or later, he would be re- 
venged. Concealing, however, his mortification, he replied, 
*' You were too good to consider me in any way ; but 1 am 
sure nothing that you could do would ever give me a feeling 
of displeasure, whatever it might do of regret." He modi- 
fied the expression of his eyes as well as those of his words, 
and he entered with her into a long comparison of the chardis 
of Paris and London in their respective societies and man- 
ners, which engaged her attention ; and she listened with 
great complacency forborne time, during which he had con- 
tuiUed to move his chair nearer and nearer her own, and to 
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appear to the public to be deeply engaged in the most inter* 
esting conversation, while, at the same time, he succeeded 
in allaying any discomfort she might have felt at his own too- 
marked admiration, previousljr shown, by turning her atten- 
tion into a totally different channel, and determining to re- 
serve ^ more open avowal of his sentiments for a more fa- 
vourable and distant period, when suddenly the box door 
opened. Lady Glenmore started forward with an exclama- 
tion of surprise and pleasure, supposing it to be her hus- 
band ; but in this she was mistaken, for Lady Tenderden 
entered alone. 

** I beg your pardon, my dear ladi^ for being so late," said 
the latter ; ^^ but you know how impossible it is to get away 
in any time from a dinner party" — [the impossibUiiies of a 
fine Ikdy are to be understood with certain modifications 
and meanings which do not- belong to the literal signification 
of the word] — <^ and I Tegret being detained on all ac- 
counts ;" Lady Tenderden went on to say, ^^ lirst, because 
I have lost your society ; then, fbr the sake of de play, which 
of all things I wanted* to have seen : but you have been 
amused, I hope 1^ 

*'• Oh, exceedingly !" n^plied Lady Glenmore ; and then 
her countenance was overcast again at her husband's ab- 
sence, and she , sighed heavily, so that Lady Tenderden 
hardly knew what to think, and for a moment began to sup- 
pose that she had arrived inopportunely, and disturbed a 
tete-a-tete ; but then, again,~ remembering the character of 
Lady Glenmore, she only turned to Mr. Leslie Winyard, 
and whispered, in allusion to a circumstance connected with 
the Predeuses Ridicale^, '' I am sure you have been well 
entertained, although you have only been studying la^carte 
dutendre.^^ l^^dy Glenmore was too much absorbed in her 
disappointment, to pay any attention to their conversation ; 
and when she roused herself from her reverie, she longed to 
ask Lady Tenderden if she knew any thintj^ of the House 
and whether it had broken up or not ; but she feared to 
incur her ridicule. Other men came into the box to pay 
their court to Lady Tenderden : and Mr. Leslie Winyard 
contrived, in the general mode that took place, to secure the 
chair immediately behind Lady Glenmore's, and endeavoured 
to regain her ear ;,but her mind was quite abstracted, and 
herself totally uninterested in all that was passing ; so he 

7* 
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leaned back ki Ins chair^ and affected to be absent also, that 
he might appear to others to be occupied sympathetically 
with herself. 

At length, Lady Glenmore could restrain her inquietude 
no longer ; and turning suddenly roufid, she said, '^ I wonder 
what can detain Lord Glenmore ! he promised to join me 
here." The di^erent persons looked at each other and 
smiled significantly ; some in pity, some in derision, all in 
contempt. - 

" Oh you know, my dear," replied Lady Tenderden, 
^^ dese conjugal appointments are setuti to be breken ; dey 
are de pie-crusts of life." Erery body laughed, and poor 
Lady Glenmore coloured, as she felt a sort of indignation 
rise in her heart against ib^ whole scene and the actors 
therein. 

'.'But make yourself quite easy," Lady Tcndfirden added, 
in a sort of childish voice, '* dere is no danger for Lord 
Glenmore ; I will be answerable for his safety." 

Mr. Leslie Winy ard aSected to feel for Lady Glenmore, 
and to disapprove of this joke ; and. turning to her, he said 
in his most doucereux tone, '< You.may depend upon itf a 
very long debate has taken place, and engages Lord Glen- 
more's absence from hence necessarily. It was always ex- 
pected that ihe House would sit very late to-night : ivhat 
, else could keep him away from yo«.^" he whispered, with 
an expression that was intended should sooth her ; and it 
did sooth her, and she felt grateful, and rewarded bun by 
one of her sweetest smiles, saying, 

'' I conclude you are right. ^' It was not long, however, 
before Lord Boileau came into her box. 

"Boileau, are you come from the House?" said Mr. 
Leslie Winy ard. 

" No," he replied ; ** the House was adjourned very early 
on account of the ex-minister's illness, whose explanation 
was looked for." 

Lady Glenmore heard tliis circumstance vvith a beatmg 
heart ; and looking reproachfully at Mr. Leslie Winyard, she 
said, " You see you were mistaken j why did you deceive 
me?" 

He affected, for a moment, to be overcome with disap- 
pointment and chagrin, and then said, in a low voice, '^ Oh,^ 
be not uneasy ; there are so many things may have de- 
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tained a maa id kis Qitetion. yfhj do jou auffsr yourtelf te 
be thus wretched ? Would to Heayen he knew ! K he did 
but' know, aurely, surely he would be here. But how people 
mistake their own happiness ! Were I in his place — *' 

**• You would be wl^re he iSf" said Lady Oleomore, with 
composure* 

^^ Doubtless,*' rejoine^i Mr. Leslie Wioyard, with freat 
presence of mind, '^ for we cannot change natures with any 
one ; nor indeed do we ever wish it." And then he relapsed 
into silence. 

Although Lady Glenmore felt piqued and mortified |U her 
husband's haying broken his promise to her, she could not 
bear that any one else should cast the least blame upon him ; 
and she dismissed her chagrin, and forced herself to talk 
gayly, as though her heart was light. 

Mr. Leslie Wiqyard, apparently yielding to an irresistible 
impulse of admiration, once, and once only, whispered to 
her, ^^ Admirable creature! it is only I that see through -this 
dii^uise, and honour you for the sacrifice you are making of 
your feeliqgSi considering the motives by which you are 
actuated." 

She turned this ^eech off as a joke ; but there .was some- 
thing in it which, though it pained, yet pleased her. How 
difficult it is for the purest natures not to lean to self*appro- 
bation when it come? in the soft breath of praise ! Never- 
^ theless, the minutes seemed hours to her till the curtain 
dropped, and she arose quickly to depart. 

^^ Where are you going, ma chere dame?'^ said Lady Tfn- 
derden. *^ Positively you must come with m^ I have a 
p^it souper on purpose for you ; and as Lord Glenmore 
knows of pl^ that it is my custom to have this always after 
do play, having been prevented from joining us here, he wili 
not fail to come to my house, and we shall find him waiting 
for us." 

<^ Do you/eally think so ?" asked Lady Glenmore, hesita- 
tingly. 

*< Yes, to \>e sure I do ; at all events, you can but cooie 
and try; it will be always time enough to go home after- 
ward." These persuasions, adroitly pressed, won upon 
Lady Glenmore's easy credulity, and she sufiiered herself to 
be handed down stairs, and got into Lady Tenderden's car- 
riage. 
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"You look quite divinely to-night/' said Lady Tenderden 
to her as they drove along- — '* positively^ ravissante; noug 
ferezJiireuTfje Vavou toujoura predU, Even when you had 
dat horrible English modiste to dress you, yoii were always 
lovely ; but now— now that you have de waie toumure^ and 
dat li coupe de vos cheteuxy Vind de plait of your petticoat is 
d*aprh le dernier gout, depend upon it, all do hearts will fly 
to you." 

Lady Glenmore laughed outright, it might be a little mali- 
ciously ; for she knew that no scissors, however classical in 
the estimation of her companion, had touched the luxuriance 
of her beautiful hair, or any body but her old English maid 
fashioned her petticoat ; but she enjoyed the mistake, and 
only thought, " This it is to be a minister's wife !" 

When arrived at Lady Tenderden's house, every thing was 
prepared for the reception of the petit soup^r^ that is to say, 
about, twenty people of the elite; and the rooms were lit 
onty to that precise degree of brilliancy which is best ex- 
pressed by vijour tendre; but there was no Lord Glenmore* 

Some of the gentlemen loitered round the instrument, 
touching the notes, and humming some fashionable airs. — 
•* Apropos," said Lady Tenderdeu, " nobody sings like Lady 
Glenmore, and Mr. Leslie Winyard will accompany her in 
a duet." 

*^ Pardon me," said the latter, '^ I sing so ill, I should 
oxAj put Lady Glenmore cut^'\ and he looked at her signi- 
ficantly ; ^^ besides, joking apart, I have such a cold it is 
impossible I could utter a sound. Biit perhaps Lady Glen- 
more may be prevailed upon to favour us with an air, which 
will come doubly recommended when not marred by such 
an ignoramus as myself. H^re are all sorts of beautiful 
things lying about ;" and he turned over the tnusic. "Not 
only all the modern, but all the half-antiquated compositions. 
Above all, here is^my old admiration ; and it has this advan- 
tage over many of its contemporaries, it has echapp^ belle^ 
and it is not hackneyed, for this cogent reason, that hardly 
any boay can sing it. I mean Haydn's Arianad NdxoaJ*' 

" Oh, charming !" echoed one or two real amateurs ; 
"tlo, Lady Glenmore, do let us prevail with you to grant us 
the favour." 

" Come," joined Lady Tenderden's voice with the rest, 
'< I am sure you will not have ended before Teaeo will have 



arrive4«" Lady Glenmore was prevailed ob to oom^iy • 
and though she b^an UBwillipgly, it was a composition so 
much in unison with her actual feelings;, that unoonsciousljr 
she became identified with its expression ; and she sang with 
4uch impassioned tenderness, end looked so much the Ariana 
that she sang, that all the men were in unfeigned rapturesy 
and Lady Tenderden sat biting her lips in despite for having 
pressed her to the trial of her skill. Once or twice Lady 
Glenmore paused, when there was a change in the move- 
ment) and half rose, saying, ^^ This is too longn you wiU be 
tired ;"-^but she permitted a dcu^ violence, and, reseating 
herself finished the whole ^oena. However deligbt^l her 
performance, and however delighted her «udieBee ought be, 
the odour of the delicate viands that now awaited them 
made a^ppwerful diversion in favour of the latter; and with 
efn^^iF€88ementy while murmurs of applause were still on the 
lips of many of her auditora, ihey hastened to arrange iImm- 
selves at the table. 

The Comtesse Leinsengen, who was of course of the 
patty, observed to Lord Baskerville, as he placed himaelf b|r 
her, ^^ I am quite ^ glad to put de taste oif dat horrid dull 
Te^ee out of iny mouth. How people can be so hmraqftt 
as to choose such long old-fashioned things, good for nothing 
but your German professors !" 

Lady Tenderden aawt, "^ Awmcar, vutsfi mUor^ yi'fwe romanet 
ou barcarolle vaut bien mieux,^* 

^'^Afijer all," said Lady Bask^vilk, f' music is a good 
thing, but supper is a better." And now came the general 
clatter of tongues and knives and forks, sweeter than ail the 
harmony of the spheres. >£ 

^^4! have made a vow," said Mr. Leslie Winyard to Lady 
Glenmore; ^^gues^ what it is." 

^' No, tell me ; for I iiever guessed any thing in my life." 

^^ Why, never again tp sing with you, even shoidd you 
deign to ask me, for I am quite convinced o( the4ruth of 
your hint) that I only mar the perfection of your song ; and 
besides, the true way to feel toUh you, is to see you fed, 
unoccupied by any thought of one's own." Then, as if he 
avoided dwelling on the theme of his admiration, he talked 
gayly, and glanoed at varioiM^ topics with that agreeable 
lightness of manner which scarcely touches what it lights 
on, and alternately made her laugh aud iiearly cry/till her 
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spirits gof into that state of excitement which obscures rida- 
son> and leaves the mind in some degree open to impresstoils 
that^ at soberer and more reflective times^ it would cast off 
as not analogous to its healthful state. 

It was at a very late hour that this party broke up. Day 
Was breaking, and with its clear pale light shaming their 
orgies, before Lady Glenmore was actually on her way down 
stairs to depart ; but suddenly the morning was overcast with 
one of those thunder-storms not unusual at the season, and 
torrents of rain burst from the clouds. A heavy thunder- 
clap, that made the very houses rattle agam, broke over the 
spot where she stood: for an instant she paused, appalled, 
while the company were rushing up and down past her, and 
snatching their various coverings, to shield them as.they flew 
to their carriages. 

'* You are not afraid ?" said Mr Leslie Winyard, gently 
pressing the arm that rested upon his. 

^^ No, not afraid,*' she answered ; but her countenance 
was very serious, and something seemed to reproach her for 
being in such a scene at such an hour withcHit any natural 
protector. She moved on, however, to her carriage : it was 
the last at the door. ^^ How do you go home ?" she said to 
Mr. Leslie Winyard. 

*^ Oh ! any how," he answered ; and he looked around. 
^' I see my people have tbougtit it rr'vsv tu avoid the storm ^ 
and left me to take care of myself/* 

<^ Can I not set you down ?" she asked, from an innocent 
impulse of good- nature ; and again a still 4ouder clap of 
thunder rebounded over their head^, and it Was with diffi^ 
culty the coachman ^held his horses, as they reared and 
plunged violently. 

" If you will be so very gracious," he answered, stepping 
in after her j sfnd at the same time the carriage door was 
shut, the footman leaped up behind, and ofi* the horses flew 
to ■' ' ■' street. 

'^ I am quite shocked," he said, *< to take you out of your 
way; but really I think it was not quite safe, with these 
young horses, to let you go home alone, and unattended by 
any protector, in the midst of this terrific storm." 

^^ Oh ! as to that, I a^l sure Lord Glenmore would never 
let me have horses that were not to be depended upon." 
■^'^Will that tiresome name," thought Mr. Leslie Winyard, 
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^^ never be out of her mouth ?*' while he replied at the same 
time, ^* Doubtless he would have that care ; for who would 
not be happj to have such a precious charge as your safety 
delegated to him ?" 

"I am very tired," said Lady Glenmore, yawning; "1 
wonder what made me stay so late ; but 1 will never do so 
again." 

*^ I fear, indeed," he answered, *^ that this, to me, most 
fortunate moment will never return, and that I may never 
ti^n be able to feel that I am of the least use to you." At 
length they arrived at Mr. Leslie Winyard's door. He reite- 
rated his thanks, took his leave, waited at the threshold till 
be saw her carriage depart, and Lady Glenmore proceeded 
home. 

.. No sooner was Lady Glenmore alone, than she began to 
reflect on the unsatisfactory way in which she had passed 
the night. She felt sorry that she had been prevailed upon 
to go to the Supper, or, having gone, that she had staid so 
long ; and, last of all, she regretted having set Mr. Leslie 
Winyard down in her carriage. With these excited feverish 
feelinga, she arrived at^bcr owd door. 

As soon as she began to undress, she learned from her maid 
that Lord Glenmore had come home early, had waited till 
erne o'clock (or her ladyship, and then gone to bed. '' Dear, 
how provoking !"^ she said, tearing off the ornaments she 
wore ; ^^ what could possess me to remain out so late ! — 
How sorry I am !" and all the while she was demurring in 
her own mind whether she should tell her husband that she 
had set down Mr. Leslie Winyard, or pass the affair over in 
silence. ^' He may be angry ; and I meant no harm ; and 
I cannot bear to see him displeased. Why should I tell 
him ? a thing, in fact, of such common occurrence, and, in 
it^lf, so perfectly innocent." Thus, instead of going to 
peaceful rest, did a feverish inquietude take possession of 
her mind ; for the first step of a married woman from the 
high road of unquestioned purity Is doing any thing, however 
trivial in itself, of which, having done it, she feels she weuM 
rcUher not tell her husband. 
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CHAPTER V«. 

CB088 PUBPOSES. 

As Lord Albert aMended to the drawing-room, followed 
by Mt. George Foley « irbom be had so inopportandy met 
at Lady DuAmelraiae'a door» he feit his heart beati quick 
within his breast (notwithstanding the chilling reserie with 
whioh a cold indignation steeled it)f on the sodden return of 
those jealous suspicions which blazed forth afresh oafinding* 
the object of them o& the very threshold of Lady Adeline's 
presence at the same moment with himself. 

Lord Albert was uncertain whether he should see Lady 
Adeline, or only be admitted to Lady Dunmelraise. TJle^ 
former, however, had so far regained an outward composure, 
that she had determined, should Lord Albert call, to get 
over the pain of Ihcir first intervie w, ondttrink tlie-very dregs 
of her mortification at once. ^^ I cannot suffer more,-' she 
said, *' under any circumstances; and in the strength of this 
anguish I may be better able to endure, and recdlve it with 
becoming dignity than at an after-time, when my treacherous 
heart may again yield to delusive hopes." 

Lady Adeline's mind, however, during the few hours which 
had elapsed since Lady Dunmelraise had spoken to her, had 
profited by her mother's kind and salutary counsel,*<and had, 
besides, found strength in that true spurit of resignation 
winch bowe to every event, with a perfect conviction that 
everything which concerns us is under the guidance of a 
mereiful Power who dirctots all things for our ultimate hap^ 
piness ; and she acknowledged^ with a feeling even of thank- 
fulness, that* painfiil as the trial was, it might have been far 
more painful under circumstances which must have rendered 
it of a deeper and more irremediaUe nature^ But after all 
that poor human nature can do, the sense of sorrow fbr a 
time overpowers all others ; and when Lady Adeline heard 
Lord Albert's well-known step, she would have fled his pre- 
sence in despite of all her previous resolves, had she not felt 
rooted to the spot. 
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It WHS a relief, therefore, to her, when he was aimoimced, 
to see Mr. Foley enter with him. Lady Dunmelraise was 
not in the n)oni; and it was perhaps as well that Adeline 
had ho conscious witness of what was passing in her breast 
at the motiient, as it enabled her to bear herself with more 
apparent ^ase of manner, than if any person acquainted wi^ 
her heart's secret had beheld the meeting. Bhe received 
Lord Albert's extended hand, but there was a mutual and 
chilling coldness in the touch, too unfike the feeling which 
usually accompanied the action, for them not both to be 
awaire of the difference of this from any former greetings ; 
and each ascribed to th^ other the cause of this sad change. 

I^rd Albert was looking pale imd harassed, ^ut he was 
perfectly calm, and inquir^, with that steady voice which 
a sense of deep injury conveys at the moment, after Lady 
Adeline's health, while he expressed his concern at the in- 
dispositionnmder which she seemed to have suffered so much 
the preceding evenings Her reply was short (for she did 
not dare to trust herself with any allusion to the cause of her 
illness), and she thanked him in as natural a manner as she 
could assume ; but her lip was blanched and quivered, and 
a tear was almost gliaftening in her eye. To any one who 
knew what was really passing- in her heart, she would have 
appeared to have been saying to herself, ^* Is it possible this 
is Albert ? my Albert ?" But turning the conversation to 
some indifferent subject, she addressed hers^f with a sem- 
blance of vivacity to Mr. Foley ; that false vivacity to which 
the sirring heart, when taking refuge from the moment's 
pressure, resorts, in order to conceal its true feelings. Un- 
fortunately, Lord Albert was himself too much blinded by 
his own at the time, to see through the specious disguise she 
assumed ; and with the perversity of jealous love, he put a 
false construction on her every word and whole demeanour, 
and thought he beheld in Mil the full confirmation of his 
suspicions. 

Under this false view, Lord Albert turned with visible 
^^indignation alvay, as if to avoid the pain which Lady Ade- 
line's behaviour inspired ; and he seemed to be intently 
admiring the pictures which hung on the walls, and which 
he knew by heart : but as his eye wandered over them, in 
fact, unconsciously, it rested on a portrait of hiujself, — the 
same which, when awaiting Lady Adeline's arrival in Lon- 
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don with fflich lively impatience, be had. then mias^d from i(« 
usual station. How a trifling circumstance has power to 
double pain or pleasure^ when it comes thus laden with past 
and present allusion to the interests of the heart! The idea 
at that time of its being her companion was joy to his spirit. 
With what very different feelings did he regard it now i 
The whole of his. late hopes seemed to him a mockery^ and 
liis heart sickened at the thought as he again turned from 
the contemplation and threw himself into a chair. 

There was a soul-searching glance of tender reproach in 
the look which he cast upon Lady Adeline. She coloured 
deeply, and was so intensely affected, that it was with diffi- 
culty she cauld support herself. Had there been no witness 
of their emotion, that moment would have brought them to . 
a mutual conviction of their true sentiments for each other ; 
but as it was. Lady Adeline strove to hide her feelings by 
turning her countenance away from him, and talking with 
more earnestness in a low, quick voice to Mr. Foley. Lord 
Albert rose, paced the room hurriedly» and was on the point 
of rushing away, when at that moment Lady Dunmelraise 
entered the apartment. At sight of her Lord Albert reco- 
vered his self-possession. He approached Lady Dunmelraise 
with composure, though with rather more of formal dignity 
in his manner than he was accustomed to show towards one 
whom he knew so well, and whom he had so long considered 
almost as a mother. There was a similar restraint on her 
part ; and to his measured expressions of regret on the 
subject of Lady Adeline's sudden illness the preceding eve- 
ning, she replied coldly and briefly, and then passed on to 
indifferent subjects, in which all present took their share. 
Lord Albert, however, rarely addressed himself to Lady 
Adeline or Mr. Foley, but seemed pointedly to confine his 
conversation to Lady Dunmelraise ; while Lady Adeline, 
on her part, fearing to lift her eyes to him, or trust her voice 
with the most trivial expression immediately directed to him, 
continued to talk to Mr. Foley,, though in so unconnected 
and absent a manner, that could he have overheard what 
she said, something like the truth must have been forced 
upon his mind. 

After remaining a short half hour, which appeared to the 
parties most interested like half a century, li&dy Dunmel- 
raise, wishing to act on the principle sl^e had explained to 
her daughter, of showing no very marked difiference towards 
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Lord Alb^, saud» ** Addioe will not venture out this eve- 
ning for fesr of a ^tumof hchr headiicbe. Perhaps, Lord 
Albert, if yoaare not engaged, you will dine and pass a 
quiet evening with m V It is difficult to say how far Lord 
Aiberl, whc^ heart was ever alive to the slightest kindnesir, 
would have rejoieed to acjc^t this .offer, and grasp at the 
cherished idea that his society was stiH wished for, had not 
Lady Dunmelraise,^ in the same breath, turtied to Mr. Foley, 
saying : 

^* George, will you not be of the^arty^ and dirie here too ?" 
There was a mpmentary cloud passed over Lord Albert's 
brow, and Mr. Foley had accepted the invitation before he 
could reply. At length, after a painful pause. Lord Albert 
said • r 

^' I should b% happy. Lady Dunmelraise," and he spoke 
rather pointedly, " to avail myself of the wish you have ex- 
pressed to see me, but your invitation reminds me that I have 
neglected to announce an event with which, perhaps, you 
are already acquainted, but which I conceive our intimacy 
demanded that I should make known to you myself, and 
which I came here this day for the express purpose of doing, 
or I should not have obtruded myself while I thought Lady 
Adeline's indisposition would probably have prevented you 
from receiving anyone;^'' and he looked reproachfully at her 
as he said this. Lady Dunmelraise could not suppress a 
ibovement of astonishment. Adeline stopped for want of 
breath in her conversation >yith Mr. Foley, not knowing to 
what announcement Lord Albert alluded ; and there was 
but one thought present to her fancy, one subject supersed- 
ing all others in her mind ; but she endeavoured to stitl her 
extreme agitation by saying to herself, " He never could 
have the refinement of cruelty to break off our engagement 
so publicly in the presence of an indifferent person." She 
awaited, nevertheless, in a state of terror that almost de- 
. prived her of a sense of hearing, what he would say. 

After a considerable pause, or one which seemed such to 
her, Lord Albert spoke. 

" I do not know whether you care about politics, Lady 
Dunnielraise?*' At this word, politics, Adeline took courage. 

^ No,*' said Lady Dunmelraise, at once relieved and reco^ 
v«red from her surprise, for she also had thought his preface 
Btnagefy portentous ; <^ no, I do not /' she said : *^ they 
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are not a woman's province, except in as far as regards the 
interests of those dear to her. But what of them t" 

" Why» only that changes have ^ken place, and-^— "^ 

*^ Oyesy'^' interrupted Lady Dunraelraise, as aninoreasinf 
expression of sunshine broke over her countenance, M I liave 
heard that various changes in the cabinet were iAlended^ and 
that some of my friends were to be advantaged by the move. "^ 

^ It is in confirmation of these reports that I came to 
inform you. I now myself fill a place in the administra- 
tion : not that it can be of any conse^uenee,** he added, with 
some pique, and his hp trembled as he spoke ; ^* but as you 
used kindly to express an interest in me in former times, I 
have thought it my duty that you should not learn that circum- 
stance from any other than myself." 

** Oh, my dear Lord Albert V* replied Ladjr Dunmelraise, 
^' I am always happy to hear of apy event' which you fleem 
conducive to your happiness : I hope that this, together with 
every future step in your life, will be so likewise ; and 1 very 
sincerely give you joy of having obtained this object of70ttf 
wishes. Adeline,'' turning to her daughter^ ^^ you too mus^ 
express your congratulations to Lord Albert." This was 
almost too much for Lady Adeline's full heart, but without 
venturing to look directly at him, she said : 

^^ Oh, I always do, mamma, wish him happy in every way/* 
Lady Dunmelraise was aware of her daughter's emotioo, 
and endeavoured to relieve her by addressing Lord Albert 
herself 

'* These arrangements wiM not^however, I hope, prevent 
our seeing you at dinner to-day : you are not already so 
involved in the affairs of the nation as not to be able to spend 
a few hours with your friends ?*' Lady Adeline listened 
with the impatience of sickening hope for his reply ; in vaiH: 
trying to sooth herself with the idea, that were^ he once 
more as much in their society as he used to be, he would 
love them as dearly as ever. 

^^ I am grieved," he smU in answer to Lady Dunmelraise^ 
<^ that it is' quite out of my power, £or I must be at the 
House almoiBt immediately : s, lengthened debate is expected 
on the subject of the lat^ Changes, and it is necessary I 
should be in my place." 

«< We are equally solry with yourself, dear Lord Albert ! 
but we hope another time to be more folltunate*'^ Aiiotjher 
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pause ensiled. Lady Adelaie'a wpinHa again sank, bat ^ 
cootiDoed her (wiflfbl effi>rt to rally, by telkiog more than 
. ^ttt to Mr. Foley ; and Lord Albert, faocymg that his 
presence i^as as irksome to her, as remaining longer was 
pninM to'himsel/, immediately took his leafe, and left the 
bouee, mortified, miserable, and out of hnmour with himself 
and ^ whole world. He had really stated the fact, in 
pleading public business as the cause of his declining Lady 
Dunmelraise's invitation ; and he had bifdly droe to reach 
the House before the commencement of die debate. On 
arriying there, and soon after he had taken his seat, it was 
announced that the member was sdHously indisposed who 
kad been expected to give one of those explanations which 
(such is the low ebb of character among British statesmen 
of the present day) ^rery one who has held part in the 
government of the country has latterly thought it necessary 
to make in vindication of bis public conduct. The question 
was consequentif put off; and the House, after some busi- 
ness of little importance, and moving for new writs for those 
members who had accepted situations under government, 
adjourned at an eariy hour. 

^Lord Albert found himself thus relieved from the tie which 
had l^revented his accepting Lady Dunmelraise^s invitation ; 
but it was no longer a question with him, as it would have 
been under other circumstances, of returning to South 
Audley-streetr and stating what had occurre'd to'set him at 
liberty, and requesting toavail hiinself of the opportunity to 
receive the pleasure c^ dining there. This would have bieen 
the act of a healthful ' mind, but under the mental disease 
which now tormented him, he turned with scorn from the 
idea ; for he saw every thing in a distorted point of view, 
and ascribed to Lady Dnnmelraise and her daughter the un- 
worthy design of intending to provoke him to a relinquish- 
ment of his engagement with the latter, either because they 
did not choose to break with him themselves, or because 
they were not, perhaps, yet sure of Mr. Foley ^s intentions. 
Notliing but jealousy could have raised such a suspicion, so 
unworthy of them and of himself, respecting persons so long 
known, so much and justly esteemed, so dearly loved : but 
what t^himera is too monstrous not to be born of tlrai fiend 
which had taken possession of htm ? Under tiiii» species of 
aberration^ for it can be called by no milder naine^ h^ threw 
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iavesUA^nt Lacfy D«laiiiere« tny dear Lord d'Esterre, is, asr 
you must ^oow, the duUeat, hetneat person fever conversed 
with ; and allow me to teU yon she can give herself suffi« 
cient airs of conaeqnaice. Nevertheless, I have known se- 
veral instances in which she scrupled not to sacrifice per^ 
sons that it suited her to put down. Au reste^ I make no 
douht she has all those good qualities which quizzes always 
teem with." 

**' ReaUy," said Lord d'Esterre, ^< you astraish me ! I 
thought at least she had been good-natured.^' 

'^ Your own good- nature does not allow you to see these 
things ; y\)u have been used, you know, to consider all that 
party perfect ; but"— Lord Albert sighed deeply^ — " but you 
will find," continued Lady Hamlet Vernon, fully aware of 
the meaning of that emotion which had escaped him, and 
wishing to abstract his mind from the cause, by advertingto 
mere general tc^ics, <' you will find that the world is made 
up of classes. There are the Dutchess d*Hermanton, Lady 
Borrowdaile, Lady Aveling, form one class ; Lady Mel- 
comb and her people form another ; your friends the Misses 
D. another ; and we, you know, form a class totally apart." 
Lord Albert listened to this kind of conversation sometimes 
with attention, sometimes abstractedly. His mind frequently 
adverted to totally different subjects ; but still he sat by 
Lady Hamlet Vernon's side the whole evening, or walked 
with her about the rooms. 

In doing this, he was not aware of the occasion he gave 
for remark ; still less did he know that Lady Delamere had 
observed him in Lady Hamlet Vernon's box the preceding 
evening, and that that very circumstance had caused Lady 
Adeline's illness ; for if he had guessed this truth, difi^erent 
indeed would have been the result of his morning's inter- 
view with her. His appearance^ again, on the present 
evening, with Lady Hamlet Vernon, very naturally occa- 
sioned Lady Delamere's altered manner ; but he saw in her 
behaviour only the confirmation of ah intention, on the part 
of Lady Dunmelraise and her daughter, and of the whole 
family, to bf eak with him altogether. Neither did it occur to 
him, so prepossessed was he with the idea that Adeline was 
happier in Mr. Foley's society than in his own, that his ex- 
cuse for not dining with Lady Dunmelraise must now appear 
to have been false^ and ihtmed expressly for the purpose of 



fulfilliBg another engagement. How very different would 
have been bis feelings, could he haTe known the anguish he 
inflicted on her who iftill lo?ed him so truly ; and the addi- 
tional wotinds she would receive, when the circumstance of 
his seeming devotion to Lady Hamlet Vernon, during the 
whole of that evening, with the aggravation attending it of 
his supposed duplicity, should become known to her ! 

The fact was, although he was perfectly unconscious of 
it, that Lord Albert's attention to Lady Hamlet Vernon 
began to be considered in the iight of a UaUon by the world ; 
yet notwithstanding he was deemed too wise to risk niatri- 
mony, yet that was the last thing cared for. In societj, 
arrangements which included one now generally included the 
Dther. The young men rejoiced in Lord Albert's being 
brought to their own level* as they thought ; and all who 
had any thing to hide in their own conduct felt less afraid of 
bis superiority, when they saw him on the verge of an 
intrigue of the same nature as many of their own. 

When, at length. Lord Albert d'Esterre returned home, 
the bum of voices, and the unmeaning admixture of dancing 
tunes, mingled together in utter discordance, still sounded 
in his ears, and he felt provoked at himself for having waated 
many hours so unsatisfactorily. The tension of the mind, 
under the action of such feelings as those which agitated his 
breast) is never really relieved in similar scenes or by similar 
meana ; and the false, feverish exciteq^nt produced by them, 
when it passes off, leavea the sufferer a thousand times more 
low and debilitated than before he had recourse to them, 
tiord Albert turned every way but the right way to find 
peace ; and when sleep did visit him, it was not the balmy 
friend whicb comes to the pillow of an approving conscience. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

TUB PRBSKNTATION AT COURT. 

Thk day. at )ei)gtli Arrived, to which so many had looked 
forward with tingering expectation, and which, to the young 
in general, was one of delightful anticipation. Among 
these, however, there was one who, though bbth young and 
beauteous, and likely, under other circumstances, to have 
enjoyed the idea of couiing out into the dazzling scene o^ 
the world, reoaained unmoved by the general festivity, from 
a dread of the trial which the scene would probably bring 
to hef feelings. 

Lady Delamere had communicated to Lady Dunnoeh-aiiie 
the circumstance of her having seen Lord Albert d'Esterre 
the preceding evening at Almack's, and of bis being en- 
grossed the whole time with Lady Hamlet Vernon ; — intel- 
ligence naturally productive of the most painful conclusions, 
and which, of course, received considerable aggravation in 
Lady Dunmelraise's mind from the excuses made by Lord 
Albert for not dining in South Aud ley-street on that day. 
She however felt that, although most painful, it was right to 
inform Adeline of this fresh instance of Lord Albert's un- 
feeling conduct, in order that she might, by so doing, lead 
her more and more to wean her affections from a person so 
unworthy as he. now appeared to be, and help to destroy tbb 
remaining hopes which her daughter might otherwise retain 
of his rejurning affection. 

Lady Adeline might well have thought that she had been 
prepared for the worst, and imagined that her cup of sorrow 
was filled to the brim ; but at this additional circumstance 
she felt, that the human heart is never so full of bitterness, 
but that there may be added some drops of gall. Her usual 
serenity, however, did not wholly forsake her ; but her first 
impulse was to entreat her mother to spare her the trial of 
attending the drawing-room. 

^'Twish," she said, ^^to be suffered to gain strength in 
retirement, and to seek for resignation, where you, my dearest 
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mamma, have Bver taught me it ean aloner be founds Some 
day. or other," though she did not beheye what she was 
saying, <Vsome day or other, I dare say, i shall1)e. quite happy 
again ; oa^y noto''' — ^But at that moment the quite htjq^ 
were words too much in contrast to the quite toretchedux her 
heart, for her Jips to be able to pronounce, and in a pajssion 
of. tears her feelings found relief. > 

Lady Dunmelraise suffered them to flow unimpeded, and 
wheD she regained composure^ said, ^^ My dearer child, I 
insist on nothing to which you think yourself unable ; but if 
you can make the ejsertjon,do so^ for ray sake and your own. 
Ueflect on the humbled feelings of your mother and of 
yourself, if Lord Albert should ever know into what a depth 
of sorrow and humiliation he has plunged us both." 

'> Mamma, mamma, he must know th^t ; for does he not 
know, has he not seen, have 1 not showa him a thousand 
times how very dear he is to me ? and, afler all, what should 
1 be, if I. were not humiliated by his desertion V\ 

^^ Most true, dearest, in heart ; but there is a prudence 
and decorum to be preserved in outward seeming ; a respect 
due to ourselves, in not displaying our feelings to the un- 
feeling world, who only trample upon them with imheeding 
carelessness, and can never appreciate their depth or value. 
J can well understand, my dear child, that you will be making 
an heroic effort, by going into public under the present 
suffering state of your heart ; but I do ask of you to make 
that effort: for I know, by e^^perience, that there is much 
real power gained over ourselves by assuming its op- 
peararuse.^^ 

This conversation ended by Lady Adeline's promising to 
do every thing her mother wished for her dear sake, whom 
she loved with more tlian filiaP affection ; and, having once 
given this promise^ she determined to fulfil it nobly. The 
satisfaction which follows any sacrifice of selfish feelings to 
the wishes of those whom- it is our duty to please is never- 
failing, and, under every circumstance, af&irds a peace which 
can never be obtained by their indulgence to the dereliction 
of principle. 

But, notwithstanding all Lady Adeline's amiable qualities, 
and all the estimable motives of her conduct, she could not 
avoid the natural pangs of sorrow and anxiety, which she, in 
common with every human being, i» doom^ to experience. 
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Come thej must in 9omeabape or other to all ; happiest are 
those who entertain them wisely. The whole of that daj, 
an ebb and flow of dread and. doubt passed o?er her in 
alternate tides of hope pr despondence ;— of doubt, if Lord 
Albert would again call, — of dread, lest, if he did caU, she 
should betray herself to him ; yet of hope, that be might 
put this trial to the test, — and of despondence, as the hours 
passed away and no Lord Albert appeared. 

Fortunately, before we are tired of sorrow, sorrow tires 
VB, so that wearied nature finds refuge in sleep despite of 
itself ; and this was the case of Lady Adeline, whose eyes, 
while yet full of tears, were closed in slumber : but it is the 
wakening again which is the trial ; then we seem to have 
derived fi'esh power to suffer, and the sad vision of gdef is 
presented to us with renewed vitality. Such were Lady 
Adeline's feelings when her maid brought to her bedside the 
attire and the ornaments with which she was that day to be 
adorned, in order to enter upon a scene of pleasure which 
to most young hearts is attended with so many fascinations. 

*^ Take them all away, Mourtray,'* she said, *^ take them 
all away ; it is not time ta dress yet.*' And when the time 
did' come, how many painful recollections marred every 
thought of pleasure ! Should she see Lord Albert in the 
crowd ? was the first question she asked herself; and if she 
did see him, how would he behave to her ? how should she 
behave to him ? If he were unoccupied by any one at the 
moment, and apparently disengaged from any interesting 
conversation, she thought she could go through the scene ; 
but if he were talking to one whose name was now too well 
known to her, and too closely allied with the cause of her 
misery, she feared that neither the time nor the place would 
be sufficient restraints to sustain her under the trial. 

"Every body," she said, looking at herself in the glass, 
^* every body must tead ray slory in my face. These red, 
red eyes, tl^ese swollen lips !'' — And then she started up 
from her seat, and cried, ** No, no, it must not be thus ! it is 
for my dearest mamma'*s sake I am going, and for her sake 
I will master my emotion ; 1 will endeavour to assume the 
tranquillity which she recommends.^' Repeated immersion 
of her face in cold water, and the being told thsit a short 
half hour only remained to the time appointed by Lady 
Delamere fort her to be at her house, restored, in some 
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<Iegree, the beauly of her complexion and the animation of 
her eyes ; while the bustle of necessary haste imparted that 
glow to her cheeks, which, though called forth by feverish 
and fervid feelings, could still boast of being'the delicate 
die of the rose. H.er dress was in itself of the sfmplest 
and most unadorned fashion ; and when her jewels were 
presented to her by her attendant, most of which hud been 
giAs from Lord Albert, she laid them all aside, and positively 
declined wearing any. The extreme luxuriance of her light, 
crii^d hair, braided and curled in many a graceful fold, was . 
her only decoration ; except that, as she passed a myrtle (the 
gift of Lord Albert also,) she hastily plucked a branch of it, 
and placed it with some care in her bosom. How deceitful 
is. the human heart! and, above all, how deceitful is the 
passion of love, which conceals itself under a thousand dis- 
guises ! The jewels were discarded, but the flower was 
chosen ; that flower, which, for its eqtiblematic associa^ons, 
was ten times dearer to ber« and spoke a seller language 
Ihan the diamonds' blaze or the rubies' die. Thus while 
denying, she cherished, love ! Oh, woman ! woman ! you 
alone know the meaning of the word, its thousapd con- 
cealed tendernesses, its purity of essence, its endless springs 
o£ increase I 

Lady Dunmelraise, when she took leave of her daughter, 
pressed her to her heart, and as she blessed her with an 
honest pride, thought there could not be a fairer, purer 
being, among the glittering throng. ^' Be of good cheer," 
she said, << love, and sustain your own dignity," 

When Lady Adeline arrived at her aunt's bouse, she had 
to undergo the.gaze of the persons assembled to look at the 
dress of those who were going to court, whose remarks, as 
shQ passed, kept alive that flutter of spirits which prevented 
her from indulging in softer feelings, and on tho^present oc- 
casion was of infinite use ta her. On beholding her dress, 
her cousins exclaimed against ihe total absence of ornament 
or jewels >i)ut she said, it was of no consequence, nobody 
would look at her; and when tbey all offered her various 
aigrettes and necklaces, she besought iheffx not to insist on 
her wearing them. 

*<Ihave plenty. at boine," she said: but added, with a 
melancholy smile, /^ I have made a vow to wear none." 
Lady Delagiere understood her, and thought her own love- 

Voi. IL— 9 
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liness stood her in good stead of any extraneoas aid. At df 
events, she conceived it was cruel to press ber further ; and 
as time admitted of no delay, they went to their carriage 
through a line of persons drawn up on each side, all of wboni 
bore testimony to Lady Adeline^s beauty. They went 
slowly along m the splendid equipage, which, in the magni- 
ficence of old family state, attracted unusual attentioh ; till^ 
coming to St. James Vstreet, they were obliged, by the string 
of carriages, to continue moving on at a foot's pace. And 
here again the gaping crowd made no inapt observations as 
the glittering throng passed in array before them. 

One singular-lookijQg, fat man actually followed the car- 
riage a considerable way, evidently in admiration of Lady 
Adeline ; and observed to the person near him, loudly 
enough for her to hear what he said, ^< As for she^ so plain* 
dressed like, she^s the biggest l^eauty of *em all," pointing 
at her ; ^^ but she wears all her diamonds and pearls in her 
eyes and mouth." The people around roared and laughed, 
apparently in approbation, and even Adeline smiled* and 
blushed. By the time they arrived at the entry of Bucking- 
ham House, her cheeks were glowing, and her eyes spark- 
ling, with ^an excitement which was, she acknowledged to 
herself, salutary at the time, though factitious and evanes- 
cent. The brilliancy of the scene too, so new to her, was 
not without its effect. The rich liveries of the attendants, 
the military, the truly British grandeur of the yeomen of the 
guard, the blaze of beauty^ of dress, and of smiles, struck 
Adeline with admiration and momentary pleasure ; and in 
her own natural way, she said to one of her cousins, 

^^ This is a noble sight. 1 am glad I came.* Mamma is 
always in the right." But then iir another moment she 
sighed ; and remembering all the circumstances that had so 
recently passed, the whole moving mass of feathers, lowers, 
and jewels became one undistinguishable confusion, without 
power to charm or awaken her interest. But all this while, 
' ahi was borne along on the stream of the crowd ; and she 
h^ard, amid the buzz of voices, ber own name, and then the 
observation whith followed it. Women always talk 6f the 
dress of those they wish to denigriy and of course Adeline's 
was commented upon, and found great feult with. ^^ Quite 
improper, I declare !" said old Lady Honeyman to her dis- 
torted daughters, whose features, under the influence of the 
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4ttncing* St. Vitus, seemed to rklouble their activity in 
honour of the shakings brilliahts with which th^y were co- 
vered ; ^' I declare it is quite improper to come to court as 
if one was in one's^ chemise ! perfectly shocking ! quite in- 
decent ! Poor thing i had she npbody belonging to her who 
could lend her a pair of earrings, at least ?" — "What a 
beautiful creature!*' cried another voice (a man's, of 
course) ; ^^ did you ever see any thing like the harmony of 
her features and the shape of her ear ? it is quite classical ; 
and she has none of those horrid girandoles pendent to it to 
spoil its form." 

" Who is she ?" " who is she ?'* went roi^nd and round 
in audible whispers ; and the last Speaker pressed onwards, 
somewhat careless of the convenience of his neighbours, on 
purpose to get another view of her. 

^^ How people do squeeze!" said the enraged Lady Ho- 
neyraan ; ^' it is like a bear-garden. Elfrida, my love, take care 
of your diamond cestus ; Lauretta, do not lose your ruby 
aigrette. — There, sir, there! — you have torn my Brussels 
lace lappet all to pieces with the hilt of your sword !" — And 
at this appeal the gentleman looked down on the little yellow 
dwarfwith infinite dismay and many apologies ; and stopping 
to disengage his sword from the ill-fated lappet, cast an evil 
eye upon the black Lauretta, who assisted to disengage the 
Jappet, wishing her in the shrine of her namesake, where all 
ber diamonds might receive that homage which he was only 
endeavouring to pay to the unadorned Adeline's genuine 
beauty. 

At length, Lady A<?eline and her party reached the room 
ia which the sovereign stood ; and Lady Adeline found her- 
self suddenly in an open space, from. whence the monarch, 
and those persons attached to Iii^ household, could distinctly 
see every person separately who entered. Lady Adeline felt 
awed, for she had imbibed a respectful attaclunetit to the 
person of her sovereign, and her70ung feelings were those 
of enthusiastic loyalty. 

Lord Albert, who in his official situation had the private 
entriy had not yet seen Lady Adehne, %nd at the moment 
she appeared in the door-way, was talking to Prince Lut- 
termanne : wheii the latter, with his habitual admiration for 
every thing young and new, was so struck with her appear- 
ance, that he broke off his conversation, saying, " Who is 
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that very extraordinary beautiful girl now entering ?' ' Lord 
Albert, whose back was towards her, turned sudd^yTOund, 
and, on beholding her» was so overcome by a sudden revul- 
sion of fedingy that *be could not directly repfy^ He hesi- 
tated^ hit countenance changed, his lip quivered; aad^iafter a 
considerable pause^ he abruptly said^ ^^ Oh ! that is Ade- 
line.'' Prince Luttermanne looked astonished, saying at the 
same time, ^< Who the deuce is Adeline ?*' but Lord Albert 
had not waited to answer any further inquiries. He moved 
away round the back of the circle, to get a more distinct 
view of the object so unexpectedly presented to him ;— -an 
object still dearer to his heart than any other upon earth, 
and one whose presence, when, as thus^ suddenly brought 
before him, was never-failing in overturning all the so^iistry 
of art, and all the juggles and distortion of jealous passion. 
In the present instance, ^le stood b^ore him aa the personi- 
fication of innocence and truth. 

In the midst of splendour and of beauty, Aer beauty shone 
forth in its unadorned power, and in the freshness of its 
morning purity, pre^nainently bright in perfect simplicity* 
She was not unconsmous of the admiration she exciied ; but 
that very consciousness added to her charms : it d^pened' 
the roseate colour of her cheek, gave additional lustre to 
the tremulous sparkle of her eye, and threw Over her whole 
air and person tiiat veil of diffidence which imparts grace to 
every movement and interest to every glance^ Lord Albert 
gazed on her with mtense admiration. He thought of the 
time when he had looked forward to the present epoel^ in 
Lady Adeline's existence, as to one in which he should be a 
partaker in her triumph, and gather up the suffirages paid to 
her beauty as though they were so many offerings i)esto wed 
to gratify his own feelings and confirm the superiority of his 
own choice ; — but, as it was, how differently did he feel i 

She was now nothing to luro, he was npthing to her ; she 
cared not for his approbation or his censure ; she knew not 
whether he was. to be present at this her first dAut in the 
world, or not : and then, again, a change came over his 
fluctuating feelings, and re(^alling to mind the thousand 
instances in which she had proved her attachment to him, 
the truth for a mbment flashed befcnre his fancy, and inde>^ 
spite of aU that had lately occurred, he believed himself dear 
to her. How an enamoured imagination catches at trifles. 
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^nid is the sport of hope or fear ! Lord Albert for a moment 
felt the full glow of tenderness and trust float over bid whole 
being, like a refreshing dew over a thirsty land ; and as he* 
moved along, unheeding the gay crowd that flitted past him, 
he sought only for the one object whom he desired to behold. 
He now caught a glimpse of her, and then lost it agair>, 
obscured by some feathered headdress, or some uninterest- 
ing intervening object ; but, at length, he reached a spot 
from whence he had a full view of her, as she half knelt to 
kiss the sovereign's hand, and was raised agaiii by the most 
graceful action ; and Lord Albert had the gratification of 
thinking he saw an expression of gracious admiration in the 
sovereign, as he turned to one of the lords in waiting, evi- 
dently making some remark on Lady Adeline. 

But all this while Lord Albert failed in catching (ser eye ; 
and he now retraced his steps as hastily as the crowd would 
allow, in order to reach the door by which Lady Adeline 
must necessarily go out. In this attempt, however, he was 
disappointed, for such was the pressure and hurry of the 
officers to prevent a crowd in the presence-chamber, and 
Lady Adeline was so rapidly hurried on, that she was quickly 
lost to Lord Albert's view by the intervening multitude. He 
had not even the gratification of once catching her eye .as 
she passed ; for, added to the celerity with which she was 
compelled to move on after her presentation, sh^e felt, as was 
natural to one so youngs a degree of mingled flurry and 
^we, which kept her eyes fixed on the groimd. 

This, however, did not suggest itself to Lord Albert, and 
he questioned himself to ascertain whether her apj>arent 
unconsciousness of his presence was real or feigned. Not- 
withstanding this doubt, Lord Albert continued his pursuit 
of her, and was so long unsuccessful, that he began to think 
she must have lefi the Court. As he made his way with 
difficulty through the crowd, he heard her name frequently 
mentioned, and always accompanied with praises of her 
beauty. As expressions of this kind fell on his ear, he could 
not forbear feeling that it was profanation fbr any one to 
dare to speak of Lady Adeline but himself : so unjust und so 
monopolizing is the spirit of jealous love. 

At length. Lord Albert, almost despairing of meeting 
with Lady Adeline by moving about, determined to hx him- 
aelf at the outward ^oor of Uie salpon, wbere he knew that 

9* 
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she must pass in going away. Hiece he resolved to await 
the departure of the whole crowd, and, at least, asceHain 
the fact ; bat he bad only taken this position a veiy short 
time, when Lady Hamlet Vernon appeared on the stairs, and 
nodding to Lord Albert at she descended into thiD' great faaH, 
approached, and tbok the seat whieli of course he reiki- 
quished to her. However much he had, of late, sought her 
societj, and (bit entangled by the spell which she knew so 
well to castover him, Uiere existed, at the present moment, 
a disposition to emancipate himself fi^om tfaethraldem, aad 
he felt her presence to be an intrusion. In proportion as 
these feelings increased^ so did the restraint in liis manner 
and conversation become more evident ; and Lady Hamlet 
Vernon was much too penetratog, not to be aware that 
some strong i[ntbrest directed his attention from her. 

He had remained some time in this embarrassed situation, 
which a mutual consciousness .rendered every moment more 
painful. Answering Lady Hamlet Vernon's questions me- 
chanically with Ins lips, while bis thoughts and eyes w^ere 
wandering in quest of the only object he wished to see, lie 
suddenly beheld Lady Adeline, with Lady Delamere and her 
cousins, at the bottom of the staircase, and wa» on the 
point of abruptly leanng Lady Hamlet Vernon's side^ and 
darting towaids her, when Lady Adeline^s eyes were for a 
moment directed to him. A mutual glance was h»t^- 
changed^ as brief as it was powerful, and he felt that at 
least she had seen, bad recognised him, and in that singie- 
glance their souls had met and feit tPgether ; but her eyes 
quickly dropped, she spoke hastily to Lady Delamere, and 
they mutually turned, as if to reascend the staircase. This 
movement, however, although its intention was evidenti was 
so in contradiction with Lady Adeline's glance of recogni- 
tion, that it did not deter Lord Albert from ardently wishing 
to speak to Lady Adeline ; and he was hastening away, in 
despite of Lady Hamlet Vernon's, endeavours to arrest his 
attention V to jtiifh the former, when a cry of ^* Throw open 
the window! wate^! she faints j" struck his ear. The 
sound came from the opposite quarter in which he was going; 
but when he perceived the bustle, and the crowd endeavour- 
ing to make way for some person who was ill, and whom 
I hey were trying to bring into a freer current of air, his .first 
impulse y^s to stand aside also, and lend his assistance for 



that putpose. In doiag ' thi% h^ soon rebogniaeil the bidy 
vrho had fainted to be Ladj Qlenniore> borne in thearaiB of 
Mr; Leslis Wloyard ; and theo^ with reneired interest, as 
the wife of his friend Lord Glenmore, he pressed ferward^' 
andeacoeeded in making a^ passage to tbe windoiw^ the sash 
of which het threar up, and paHly aided in placing Ladj 
Gleamore on a seat : he then hastened away for water and 
restoralires. 

Every one waa. forward in teadering* assistance to the 
minister's wi£»; mdrterlttle many offieionriy stood around 
heryothersy of better judgment and kinder intentions, went 
in search t>f Lord Glemaore. 

^^ What a lucky fellow!" cried Lord Boileau, one of the 
idlera who was standing near ; ^^ what a lueky fellow that 
Leslie Winyard is^ to have the carrying of that beautiful 
creature in his arms ! ' ' 

' ^*0h! you know c'e<< tin^ f^ignre orraiig^'^ said Lord 
Grascoigne» >^ She nerer speaks to any one else now^" 

Lord^Albert^heerd these remarJra with^ indignadcm as he 
rdomed with water, and could not help casting a look at 
the:8peakOTs, that they well understood. 

^* Upoamy word," observed Lord Boileau ^ ^< that man is 
quite insufferable* I tboagbt he was improTod since he 
lived among ua ; but I suppose he looks forward to rnral 
Leslie Winyaid, and will not hear tho lady's fame called in 
question en account of any one but himself.*' 

^^ Bah !" replied Lord Gascoigne ; *< Lady Hamlet Vernon 
will never suffer that." 

" Is that really as people say ?" asked Lord Boiteau. 

<< Oh ! quite settled long ago," answered Lord Gascoigne ; 
^^ and aa she is a nuxUresse femme^ she will not allow him to 
forsake her quietly. " 

. ^' How very beautiful, how very lovely she is, Boileau V^ 
said Lord Baskerville, approaching at that moment ; *<now 
that ahe can neither talk nor laugh, she is quite cbarmuig — 
hem 1 I 'never knev^ before that she was handsome' — hem ! 
She ought tOi do nothing but faint — hem 1" 

<* Yes," they both replied, '^ she is very lovely indeed*'^ 
*^ I rather envy Leslie Winyard,"' cried Lord Boileau : ^< that 
felLow has always been lucky, But h^ve you seen Lady 
Adeline Seymour, la nauoeimt^ du j<mr? Rather raw and 
unfledged yet, but she will be a very fine creature a year or 
two hence." 
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''Don't you know her story?" Whispered Lord 'Basket- 
ville, approaching his mouth to the ear of Lord Boileau. 

^' No— -yes — I did hear something of it* She is going to 
be married, isn't she ?" 

'^ Shetra^,'* rejoined Lord Baskerviile, looking v^ry wise ; 
'^ but, a-hem ! that's all off now. I know all about it — 
hem ! for he is so in?dlyed, hem ! that marriage is impos- 
sible — hemt And really the poor girl has eckappS belle,' 
for I never knew such a puritanical affected — hem ! I cannot 
conceive what the women see about4nm to endure him for 
a moment — hem I" 

B}^ this time the report of Lady Glenmore's having fainted 
spread through the rooms, and there were assembled around 
her Lady TUney, Lady EUlersby, and the Gomtesse Leia- 
sengen. ^ 

^* I do not wonder you were overcome, my dear Lady 
Glenmore; it was terribly hot," said Lady l^lney, in her 
most coaxing manner. '^ These vile drawing-rooms are 
quite enough to kill one. Such a heat, and such a crowd 
of Heaven knows whom ! And then to see whom or what ? 
for one never sees the ostensible object for whom one comes 
here. If it were not to oblige Lord Tilney, and because one 
must, I would never come to such a horrid place again. My 
dear Lady Glenmore, you who have suffered so much are, I 
am sure, out of al) patience with the whole thing." 

Lady Glenmore, who had by this time quite recovered, 
and who was placed very comfortably enjoying the fresh 
breeze that came tp her unpolluted by the heat and ^breath of 
the crowd, as she sat close by the window, now resumed her 
accustomed smiling cheerfulness, and replied, 

<* Not at all, Lady Tilney ; I assure you I have been much 
amused, and think it is a very splendid scene ; — so much 
beauty, so much magnificence, that I was quite provoked at 
myself for being overcome, and unable to enjoy it ; but I am' 
perfectly well again now^ and 1 hope iinother time to be more 
used to it." 

'^ Q^lle niaiserier^ whispered the Gomtesse Leinsengert 
to Lord Baskeryille. ** She ought to go back to her nur- 
sery." 

*^ Nothing is so tiresome,'' replied Lord Baskervillc, '^ as 
low people who are always diverted. They must be false or 
fools, a-hem I after their first existence in the world-^hem ! 
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our world I mean — hem i As to me, I don't care for any 
thing or any body, and am always bored to death here, a-hem i 
ar'n't you ?" 

"Cc^< tfeZon," answered the Comtesse, in her most abrupt 
manner. 

^ " Don't you know,'^ cried Lady De Chere, " that there 
are a certain number of people who live upon getting up 
scenes all their life ? they are alway either fainting, or crying, 
or haranguing." 

" It's very bad taste," rejoined Lord Baskenrille, " at all 
event9— hem !" At this moment Lord Glenmore came up 
to his wife, betraying considerable agitation^ and inquiring 
tenderly of Lady Glenmore how she felt, and speaking to her ^ 
in a low voice of earnest solicitude ; to which she replied 
trith answering affection. — Mr. Leslie Winyard moved away 
affecting more displeasure than he really felt. 

^^ What a fuss Glenmore is in ! Vulgar 1 — hem ! I cannot 
conceive," said Lord Baskenrille, ^' why people should dis- 
play their conjugal fehcities to the world." 

*^ The old song, T think," observed Lord Rainham, who 
was passing by, and overheard the remark, ^' gives good ad- 
vice :— 

' Ne cherdiez f»as la quinteaieace ; 
Contentes-Youfl de I'apparence. 
Qtti Tent trop voir, et trop savoir, 
Tirouve Aoavetit plus qu'il ne pense.' 

A polite inquiry, that did not enter into particulars, might 
perhaps have suited better the interests of all parties, than 
that apparently minute inspection of circumstances — eh! 
Baskerville ?" with a sort of sneering smile — *' don't you 
agree with me ?" 

^* Certainly, hem ! nothing is so mistaken, or argueiHMKh 
want of knowledge of the world, as to be in^^ktre about any 
thing." 

^^ To fte," observed the Gomtesse Leinsengen, ^^is one 
iingi to «eem to be is anoder : in dat lies de aaooir vwre or 
de no aanoir. But I did not bear my carriage was up ?" 

<^ Yes, Gomtesse ; allow me to have the honour ;" and she 
ac^eepted his offisred arm and departeds 

<« D'Esterre," said Lord Glenmore, <^I leave you to take 
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care of Lady.Glenmore, while I go in quest of our carriage ; 
your gallantry will, I am sure, accept the charge.'* 

Lord Albert felt really flattered, and would at any other 
time have been Ifappy to have such a post assigned to bim, 
had it riot been that he feared in consequence to lose seeing 
Lady 'Adeline. This thought gave his countenance an anx- 
ious serious air, which the men around did not fail to com- 
ment upon. But Mr. Leslie Winyard could scarcely con- 
ceal his ill-humour. The husband to cross him was bad 
enough, but another man, and that man Lord Albert d'Es- 
terre, whom of all others he most disliked, was gall and bit- 
terness to him. He approached Lady Glen more, however, 
casting a look of insolence towards Lord Albert ; but the 
serious, preoccupied demeanour of the latter prevented his 
even observing the impertinence intended for him. 

Mr. Leslie Wmyard was bent over Lady Glenmore, and 
whispered in her ear. She listened with rather more com- 
placency than Lord Albert seemed to think was fitting, and 
she thanked Mr. Leslie Winyard for his care with somewhat 
more feeling than he thought the occasion merited ; but she 
spoke aloud, and .seemed to avoid the whispered conversa* 
tion which the other affected to hold. ^ 

Lord Albert, however, who was the last man in the world 
to play the mean part of a spy over the actions of any one, 
felt his situation sufficiently awkwdrd ; and considering that 
his every wish was on the wing after Lady Adeline, it be- 
came every instant more painful. He almost determined on 
leaving Lady Glenmore ; but then 'he thought Lord Glen- 
more would naturally feel hurt at his doing so. -While 
weighing this matter with himself. Lord Glenmore returned, 
announcing the carriage to be at hand. 

^* D'Esterre, have the goodness to give your arm to Lady 
Glenmore on one side, and I wtH take c.are of her on the 
other, and then we shall be able, Georgina, to take you 
through the crowd without your suffering any inconve- 
nience.'* Mr. Leslie Winyard bit his lip with mortification, 
and Lord Boiieau said to him, with some degree of sarcasm, 

^^ Really, Winyard, I think you are ill used ; afler your 
services, to see another preferred before you«" 

" Oh ! c'est la fortune detaguerre^ he replied, with an 
air of effected triumph ; '^ but as for preferencoi reste 4i sa- 
vmr.'^ 
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'* Upon my "orord, Winyard's coolness is admirable," said 
Lord Gascoigne^ *^ and I would bet an even hundred that he is 
right. Georgina, as he calls her, I dare say^ understands a 
thing or two by this tiniie, and knows how to hoodwink Glen- 
more." No sooner had Lord Albert handed Lady Glenmore 
into her carriage, than he returned swiAly, with a faint, 
sickening hope that he might not yet be too late to catch at 
least one precious look more of Adeline ; nor was he disap- 
pointed, for he met her suddenly, standing near the door 
with her party. Addressing Lady Delamere with an empres- 
cement of manner, and an intonation of voice, that spoke 
the temper of his soul, his eyes fixed upon Lady Adeline's, 
he scarcely knew what it was be said to Lady Delamere, till 
the ex^treme coldness of the latter, and her marked asperity 
of reply, checked the flow of his feelings, and he remained 
mute and abashed, when the silver sound of Lady Adeline's 
voice, inquiring for Lady Glenmore, reanimated him.r 

** The heat was overpowering,'* she observed, " and she 
could not be surprised that any one had fainted : she herself* 
had sufi!ered from it." 

Lord Albert made some answer, expressive of concern 
for her : and gazing at her with unrepressed tenderness, he 
remarked the myrtle sprig in her breast ; for it was asso- 
ciated in his mind with some recollections that made it, in his 
estimation, an object of infinite interest. At that instant it 
dropped on the ground. He stooped to recover it hastily ; 
and as he half tendered to restore it to her, said, <^ Its fresh- 
ness was surprising, considering the atmosphere it had been 
in for so many hours; yet not so, neither," he added, 
^^ when r remember where it has been placed : but it is not 
i^orthy of such felicity. Allow me to retain it, for I, at 
least, can envy and appredate its happy fate." A glow of 
lustrous joy illumined Lady Adeline's countenance ; and if 
before the agitation of doubt and sorrow had shook her 
frame, an emotion not less intense, though proceeding from 
feelings the very opposite, now afiected her. 

^^ Far as distress the soul can wound, '[ ' 

'Tis pain in each degree ; 
'Tis bliss but to » certain bound ; ^^^ b • 
Beyond is agony." 

Aier emotion could not escape Lord Albert's observation^ 
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nor could be mistake its cause. With al) the warmth of 
renewed and genuine afiection, be again wbuspered to her^ 

^^ jldeline, will you be at home to-nigbt if I come ?*' 

Before she could reply» Lady Delamere's carriage was 
called. She turned rather abruptly to Lady Adeline, saying, 
'^ Adeline^ come ; the carriage waits ;" and at the same 
instant, Mr. Foley, who had been in quest of it, joined them, 
as though in much haste. 

^^ If you delay an instant, Lady Delamere,*' he said, 
<^ your carriage must dri?e off, and then it is difficult to tell 
when you may get away." 

'^Adeline,*' cried Ladj Delamere, speaking authorita- 
tively, ^^ take Mr. Foley's arm." And at the same time 
courtesying coldly to Lord Albeit, she showed him his 
attendance was not desired, and hurried after her niece and 
daughters ; for Lady Adeline, confused and agitated, had 
only time to cast a look at Lord Albert, and was in, a manner 
obliged tosufler herself to be led away by Mr. Foley. 

Lord Albert stood for a moment like a statue ; the sprig 
of myrtle, however, was in his hand, or he might have fan- 
cied he had dreamed the scene, so quickly had it passed. 
^^ What can this mean ?" he said to himself, lingering on 
the spot where Lady Adeline had parted from him, quite un« 
conscious of the crowd that passed by him in all directions, 
But where is one mor» alone than in a crowd ? His reve- 
rie, however, was speedily broken in upon by hearing Lady 
Hamlet Vernon's name loudly called ; and the next instant, 
as she was passing, unattended, to go out, she said to him, 

\^ Do, Lord Albert, be so obliging as to give me your arm." 
In common courtesy he complied ; but it was mechanically, 
and like the action o# one in a dream. ^^ You had better let 
me set you town. Lord Albert,, if your carriage is not up, or 
you will never get away." An anxious wish to leave a scene 
in which he had now no interest, induced him to avail him- 
self of the proposal* He leaped in after her, and they drove 
rapidly away. He said something expressive of thanks to 
her, of the ^rowd, of the heat, of Lady Glenmore ; and this 
brought then^ to'Okveland-row, when theii: progress was 
stopped, and the cla^er of horses, and the crash of carriages, 
and the screanis of #omen, and tlie oaths of servants, re- 
sounded in all directions. Lord Albert hastily looked out^ 
and saw Lady Delamere's equipage, which had been forcM 
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icmt of the line among other carriages, and, in order to disen- 
tangle itself, was backing so as to come immediately parallel 
with Lady Hamlet Yernon's. He was grateful to Jiink it 
was not in any present danger at least ; but in lowering the 
glass and looking out to see what had occasioned the disturb- 
ance, he had forgotten and left the myrtle sprig on the seat 
of the ^carriage, and did not remark, in reseating himself, 
that Lady Hamlet Vernon had taken it up and was holding 
it in her hand^ so absorbed was he in anxiety for Lady Ade- 
line's possible danger. 

Lady Oelamere's carriage was by this time in contact 
with Lady Hamlet Vernon's. Lord Albert was just about to 
putiiis head again oiit of the window, to assure the former 
there was no danger, when he saw Lady Adeline lean 
back suddenly in the carriage, and at the same instant 
one of her cousins, as he thought, by her desire quickly 
drew up the window, evidently to prevent all communica- 
tion. Lord Albert could not mistake this action. It per- 
plexed and wholly overthrew all his presence of mind ; and 
under the painful pressure of contending Ibelings he made 
some brief excuse to Lady Hamlet Vernon, of endeavouring 
to see if the carriage could be extricated, and opening the 
door be darted out, virithout any thought but that of yielding 
to the im|»ulse of his feelings, and proceeded home in a state 
of distraction. 



CHAPTER IX. 'r 

As soon as Lord Albert was alone, and could recall his 
scattered senses, he reviewed every look and gesture of Lady 
Adeline; and notwithstanding all that passed at the draw- 
ing-room and subsequently, notwithstanding tb^ marked 
coldness and disapprobation which her manner had of late 
implied, he yet thought that her real femiogs were not those, 
at least, of indifference towards bhn ; aiMl he resolved to 
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tr^the issue ofcalluig i» Soiub Aii41^rtlre<ii tbut evtniof « 
BM h9 1mm) proposed to her. 

For tbis poq^ose, be gqt awaj earljrjrom a ceremonious 
dinnei which he wasoUiged to attend, and whieh appealed 
to him to last looger than any dionec had ever doae befote : 
and with his heart and head fill of Adeiinoi and of Adeline 
alone, he found himself once oHtf e in h^ presence. •? Ladj 
Delamere and her daughters, and one or two others, were 
sitting around Lady Duwndlfaise'ft e^uGb« amiisiog her with 
accounts of the drawing-room ; but Lady Adeline waa at 
the piano-forte, and Mr. Foley sitting ^y bee, with a certain 
indcNBcribable air of being established in his.plac^b^ right. 

At one glance of his eye. Lord Albert took in the whole 
room on entering^ together with the relative positiosi of its 
occupants ; and his feeUnga underwent a suddun and pain- 
fill revulsion. Uc^ advan^dt however, towards Lad}! Dun- 
raelraise, who extended her bond to biiOh buiin a way. that 
he could not mistake f apd her coldness struck ai> adflitioBei 
chill to his heart* From Lsidy Delamere and ber daugbtesa 
be met no kindlier greeting ; and he detemniined at once to 
try if Adeline's heart was equally shut against bins- For 
this purpose he nooved tow^rdf ber ; and akhougb she couU 
not see him, her back bwng turned to that part of the room 
from whence he came, yet she beard his approaching foot^ 
step, snd trembled in every nerve. 

Mr. Foley, who had followed Lady Hamlet Vernon's 
advice respecting his own conduct, and who lost no- oppor- 
tunity in acting in conformity to it, was now determined 
that he would not resign his seat or quit his station near 
Lady Adeline. The latter, on her part, had been too much 
agitated by her own feelings to see things in their true light; 
and was glad of^ny person to talk to, in order to conceal 
her emotion. But no artificial "means were sujfficiently pow- 
erful to still the beatings of her heart; and when Lord 
Albert inquired after her health, saying, he hoped she had 
not Bu^red from: ti>e mormng's fatigiie, sine started at the 
sound of his voice, although sbe etpectstd to h^iMf it^and 
made some hurried ref^y, w^eh be constiued into a di^in 
of Us inquiries* 

Lord Albert, wi^etehed and «#msb6di stood mate; 
questioning within i^l^t if iUifs could realjy be tbesiuie 
Ad^ne whom bo h$d a £ew bo^rs ago seen vitb su$}iii 



diKbrieat ^^lt{)|t€HiBkHi in iMir I4^fe^ ddUiftMiatfeBMid^MlMiti- 
otfr, as t»inrtifce'btni4feftibt liie cf vi #i) Wcto ^f hlssefiMft. He 
nvmki «Lt oiiee iKMre brok<sta ^hrdugb 4die myiv^y, coiM Ik 
ha^veobUiEvedlier'ear ibr »a diofiieftt ; tet fhUfe 'presenee tff 
Mr. Foi^f, "i^ |»ertitiaei(iirsly, tiifd, M it a)>p)Dar6d to Lord 
Albert, in dtefiivnce df htm, k«pt htfe^^liM^ pKfenled all «x- 
planatibn. And f hen* age^in r^cwtied those falae eonchnions 
•which ai-ote firom jealoes docibft ; ftfid %e tkMioeWed that it 
ii^oaki be iHiwoitlhy of hiimetf ^iiefR lo seisk an eXplanattpn 
from one whose evident preferti^e of anofthei^'appeared to 
him so vety decide. 

In this dark apirrt of jeal^Ms indignation, lie fnrned ateay, 
and sank into gloomj^ silenoe. Could he have known what 
"was passing in Lady Adeline^a breatil,^e would have acknow- 
iedged the jiistice of ^r fecflingb ; he w^o^ild have aeen that 
all which «eetiied coldness and ifttdMTcrrenee was only the 
reiBult of a proper sensed what «he owed heneif ; and that 
under that assumed demeanour lay hid the trti^sat, warmest 
love. Strange as it may appear on a w^gtA review of tkt 
matter (although it is ^ ooimnon infirm^ of human natam 
nfever to see its own defects), he was not aware of the efi^t 
"which his constant intercourse with Lady H^nalet Verndh 
fyroduced on the minds of all ^hoae who witnessed his inti- 
macy with her; and, perhaps, as tnattefs now stood; even 
i^ h(& had been at one time inetined to own himself in ifne 
ntyong, the still greater dereHction f^oth ail tr«th and deM- 
cacy, which he thought he difefcot^rltd both in Lady AMine 
and Lady Dunnretraise, IhDspectilif fh«ir b^havibor to faim, 
cornptetely exonerated Mrfi in hin ophiloA, atfjfd he loM all 
6eti9^ df xht evil of his own Conduct in Mamlnf Hl^ri. 

Little did Lord Albert drthUk (ind^^, in the 6]|d€etaiaflt 
of gi^ater things, he had t6t«illy forgotten it) that the spr^ 
of myrtle whi^ Lady Adeline had givdtl hitn tiiat morninf , 
atid wliich had been epparentiy ttto madinm of so miiBdh 
mutual t^nderniesft, had bi^il seMr by heir ih Lady Hamtet 
Vernon's hand, whfen th^ carriage w«ro (Entangled in 
coining from the drawihg^tadra.^ It wM ^is cireiimfttamM, 
combined with Lord Albert*^ beinf agraiil id aasidooui attttild- 
ante on o6e whom shi» urcbs now conf^t^lied to consider m 
the light <c^ a rival, that bttil taM^ Lady Ad€^lit)6 draW tt}> 
the glass at the moment Lord Albert Was dbdtit ^ a|ieak to 
het, in order t6 MiitM^ wifH^hg Jd pi^l n triith. As 
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she threw hereetf back in the carnfLge, and reflected on tfae 
unworthinesB of his conduct, abe became the victim of the 
most agonizing feelings ; for what is so painful as the con- 
viction of unworthiness in the object of our love 7 and it 
was this conviction which had f^ffected the alteration in her 
manner towards him, which he could not but observe from 
the first moment of his entering the room. 

While she was actuated bj these sentiments. Lord Albert, 
on his part, writhed under the idea that Mr. Foley was his 
Aivoured rival, and that he was only allowed to witness his 
triumph, in order that he might be provoked to become the 
party who should break off the engagement existing between 
him and Lady Adeline. But this he inwardly determined 
should never be the case. He endeavoured, therefore, at 
the present moment, to devour his chagrin, and force him- 
self to converse on indifferent topics ; addressmjgf himself, 
however, to Lady Dunmelraise^ rather than to Lady Adeline. 
Among others, he made allusiop to the fite which was to 
take. place at Avington Park the day after the following, and 
expressed his regret that he had bee'n unable to procure the 
tickets which he had hoped to have presented to herself and 
Lady Adeline ; '' a circumstance," he added, ^^ which i 
consider very unfair, since 1 was one of the original sub- 
scribers to ihvB/ite; but the names ^pf the parties to be 
inserted have ^een all chosen by ballot, and my single voic9 
alone did not prevail in obtaining the insertion of <tho%e 
whom I wished to be oh the list.'* 

This was really the fact, however extraordinary it may 
appear. Lord Albert, with the other persons who formed 
the committee appointed to give and arrange thisfitef had 
paid five hundred guineas each towards defraying the ex- 
pense, but not one of them had the power of inviting any 
individuid apcirt from the consent of the whole body ; and 
as Lady Dunmehaise and her daughter were not of that cir- 
cle which Lady Tilney and her coterie considered to be ton^ 
Lord Albert's wishes on this point, which were perfectly 
^sincere, had been wholly unattended to. Under the circum- 
stances, however, in which he stood in the opinion of all 
those who now heard him^ the exclusiveness of this measure 
could not be comprehended or believed, and, in short, passed 
for a mere deception. , 

His excuse, consequently, was received vvith great eol^- 
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nttmhy Lady DnfimAMmi, i9hd mdf t^^^^ ^'Thiit, as to 
herself^ her g(Ang Was qilitci oilt 6f tfiid c(tHgilk)n ; and as lo 
her ditoght^/' sHe added \iitll edipbiUHfti '' I dttte asty Ade- 
lii^ hat no wish to be ther^.*' Herd Ite sfUbfeet dropped ; 
and Lord Albert, torn by a thoilsttmi coatHUHstory feelingSv 
could no Ion j^er contibue to play so ^"hifiil a! pUii ^s that 
^hldh be now saw devolved tipon hitH. In this i^tate of 
rnind'be quitted Lady DuniiielraiBeV hotttse^ havin^r bade 
h«6r a cold a^ea. Little did be ima^ne ft vi^as for the last 
tittle; ' 

K Lordr Albert had exerciMl the {klvp^r off sdbier realtbi!i, 
if thesorrdW he fell had been free dtotA all rejjtroacfa of eoti^ 
defence, he would not have fbared to look into his own 
breast^and would have sought counsel iroih tbit best advisee, 
his own mind, in the quiet of his <^han^bei^ ; ^*' for a man's 
miiid is wont to teU hini more than seven v^attihfmen that sit 
upon a high tower." But miserably be hiUi sufl^retf martj 
emanglemerits to embairf t^ h\h steps, ab<F direcf thetA torn 
the straight- for#ard path. The natural consequence of tbia 
\v^', that>ls miud hiEid becorne a chabfi/,ih Which be distin*' 
guided nothing clearly ; and in thigf bitter<^itt moments of 
stifferli^g, instead of coolly resbrting to his understabdihg, a^ 
heonce would huve done, he now always sought to elude 
refleptionby plunging into crowds. Whenever we dread to 
i>e- left alone with our own thoughts, we ate iri peril, 'fbis 
melancholy change in Lard Albert's cbai^bter was Ode 
virhic% the akera^oti in biSf mode of life, afld^bg ai^sociates, 
had in a^ short period of time effected. 

Instead, therefore, of returning home Wheh he left South 
Aodkif^street, Lord Albert drove to Lady tilenmor^'s, who 
was that night to receive the cotetie of their peculiar circle 
for the first time at her own house. There h^d been no 
little^ arrangenient otf Lady Tilney^s part, as well as on Lady 
Tenderdeit's, to give to Lady Glenmore's tKdt^e its full e^et 
imbe annals of tatti by stampings it wkh thalt exclusive mark 
of sf^-^a^ogated disiinctfOn, of which they eotisfdered theiki^ 
stlttd to be the sum and seal. 

No pahis had been spared by these ladiea, there^'e, to 
render this assembhige cff pers^s select, accbY^ing to theii^ 
aceeptatron of the meanhig of the wordi abd, p&ut tranches 
Ig^maii as^thi^ said, td eaelude everf off« not on their owtt 
ptmite'tflla; with tM bteited e^eepti^tt of thoM dq^toM^e^ 
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and official peraons wbosi Lord Glenmore's mioisierui ata- 
ation obU|[^ them to peunit Lady Glenmore to invite* 

At Glenmore House there was of courae assembled, on 
the present evening, the Tilneys, Leinsengens, Tenderdens, 
Boileaus, Gascoignes, De Cberes, and the real of the UUe 
who formed the toeiM cftoMie of Lady Tihiey ; and as the 
latter looked around the apartments, and only salw there 
those whom in &ct she had bidden, she was gratified with 
this fresh accession of arbitrary power, and considered it no 
small triumpl^ thus to have ^t the seal of her supremacy 
over, the yielding Lady Glenmore, who might, under other 
circumstances, if she bad not, been. an ally, have proved a 
formidable enemy. As it was. Lady Tilney, expressed the 
sense of >her satis&ction by a thousand cajoleries^ which one 
woman knows so well how to practise upon another when k 
suits her puqpose. She praised Lady Glenmore's dress (that 
touchstone of female friendship), although she could not 
help saying apart to Lady Tenderden, that it was a pity 
Lady Glenmore still persisted in her baroque modes, which' 
in fact were no modeis at all, but contrivances of her own. 
To herself, Lad]^ Tilney however next observed, that Lady 
Glenmore's choice of society was excellent, and that the 
manner in which she had arranged her rooms was managed 
with infinite taste. • 

These approving, encouraging speeches, from one so 
versed in the knowledge of the world, and so much looked 
up to as the arbiter of the elegancies pf life, together with all 
the other incense of flattery which was lavished upon Lady 
Glenmore on every side, could not fail of taking some efiect 
on her mind. Young, fair, unformed in character, brought 
up by fond and indulgent parents, who thought she never 
could err, and who had miserably neglected to implant those 
rehgipus principles in her breast which alone give stability to 
character, which impart strength by making us aware of our 
own weakness, Lady Glenmore was launched on a scene 
where dangers surrounded her in every shape, and which she 
was whoUy unprepared either to foresee or to sustain. Gentle, 
amiable, — ^as yet pure, and unsuspicious of evil, from being 
herself free from it, — she was a fitting subject to be moulded 
into any shape by any evil-designing person that knew gra- 
dually to undermine her innocence without alarmiiig her # 
fears. Lady Glenpore's situation in the world, therefore) 
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with a husband incessantly employed in public duties, con- 
sequently often absent, irhile she was thrown in the midst 
of a peculiar society, which became, from various circum- 
stances^ her only sphere of action, was one of infinite tempta- 
tion and peril. 

At firstf-as was seen, she mourned o?er the deprivation of. 
her husband's presence, — a husband Whom she loved with 
chiM-like tenderness ; but titne, tony and necessity soon 
softened down this infantine regret, and merely at first as a 
solace for the pain she endured in being absent firom him, 
she ehtered on the routine of dissipated pleasure which pre- 
sented itself to her on all sides. No wonder, then, that those 
worldly pursuits, which were at first resorted to as palHa- 
tives for pain, became gradually habitual ahd necessary to 
her ; and it is the fatal but inevitable consequence of such a 
habit of life, tp unfit the capacity (even the best and most 
vigorous capacity) for any higher or nobler aim. 

in the thoughtless' vivacity of her age, alive to the zest of 
gayety and pleasure, her better quahties lay dormant : and in 
this Circean circle her beauty and her youth were certain 
passports to general admiration, independently of all the ad- 
ventitious circumstances by which she was environed. On 
the present occasion, when for the first timle she opened her 
house, she appeared the presiding spirit that gave life ani- 
mation, and novelty even to X\^hlasi and hackneyed beings 
around her. Had Lady Glenmore used, without abusing, the 
many advantages of her brilliant station, she would not have 
been to blame, whatever may be said by gloomy ascetics ; nor 
would they have had power to lead her into danger, had she 
possessed the stay and guide which a husband's const.int 
presenco in society always affords. 

This, however, was not ker case ; and the very nature of 
her ingenuous and guileless disposition became, in her pre- 
sent circumstances, an additional source of danger, since it 
rendered her the easy prey of the experienced and practised 
in deception, by too many of whom she was surrounded, and 
iidio, envious of that purity they afiected to despise, were 
restless agents in endeavouring to reduce it to their own cor- 
rupt level. It was from some such motive as this, rather than 
from any impulse of love or passion, that Mr. Leslie Win* 
yard first paid Lady Glenmore atterition. He was clever, 
and knew well how to be prodigal of assiduities to the one 
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ol^jQciof klfl pQnail, in cmMra^stitietioii to the eontefli|il m- 
whiobhea^pafeBtly IwkittUothere; TJm flslMiv tte rtaiiy 
of the kidi^ndual to whom tbay ate addrened, tnd provea a 
ready paaaport to a wodhhi's smUfiSy p»ticiilaiiy wbeaezpft^ 
rienciog that perfect d^laUsemaU which is ibobI felt ma 
orofwdv where ^ there ia none to Mesa ii% none whomr we 
oa» bleaa." 

Under tbeae circumataneea Lai^ Gtoofnoiv first liatened 
to Mr. LesHe Winynfd ; and thai advantage oeoe ganiedrhe 
had art Enough to arail himself of it aa a step towards iati- 
macy. In a very short space of timey h^ so ikr succeeded as 
to raise at least a bruit smird of bis being Fobjti pr)f^rt ; an 
idea which at this period, could any real fiiend of Lady Glen- 
more's ha?e suggested to hisr, she would ba've started from 
with indignation ; but as it was, she continued laughing and 
talking on the present occasion with Mr. Leslie ^inynrd; 
Had she overheard the observations made upoirhei^ by various 
peraens^ niore particularly those of Lady De Chere and Lord 
Boileau, she might have learned a lesson which Bhe was de- 
stieed to buy at a higher price. 

'' WeU, for a debiOMi^'' said Lord Boileau^ <* I think ia 
pteUte Greorgioa has made considerabie progress in her 
career. And how does Glenmore take it ?" 

^^Oh!" replied Lady De Chere^ ^^aa every one deed 
what they cannot help, I suppose. Besidesi dbubtleas, he 
hm other thinga to think of, and nnist fed glad to faoiTe 
escaped hsr chiidiah fondness : it must have been exceed- 
in^y tiresome ; and, after alU the aooner a matrimEonial un^ 
derstanding i8< settled upon 1 right and proper foethig^ the 
better for both parties*" ^ 

** Very true, Lady De Chore ; and' Dobbdy settlea thoae 
matters as Wdrl as yourself; you are a model -for all married 
laalies ; so much retenUf so much biehgiance^ and such a lady- 
like way of domg exactly what you choose^ and allowing De 
Chercttoj do^ thia sikme. It is the only way for nnrried per* 
sons to his'Gonfortable, or cammeUfautJ* 

*^ 1 am gfad you think so, for that baa longv ago been 
Lady> Boile%u*s opinion,' ' replied \ Lady De Chere^ with on^ 
ofhei^niost coht»melioua smiles^ and left Lord Bbileavta 
tb0 satisfaetion of hts refleetions on di^mestic happiness. 

'^Pardoome^'* said Lord Baskerville, gently pulhng^ him 
aaide^ and^conducting the^Gomteise Leinsengeti to tbeotbev 
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apartment, ^* but en quaiiU de preux^ hem ! I must be per- 
^mitted to say, Place aux ifomef—^a-hein !*' 

" Oh ! ray reveries," rejoined Lord Boileau, " were on very 
«yery-day topics ; they can be resumed at any time ; and I 
am happy in the, honour of-^" 

'^Getting out uf de way/' quickly^ interrupted the Com- 
tesse, who bad the happy knack of cutting all long speeches 
short, *^ miUes graces :" and she glided past him with a slid- 
ing bow, adding aside to Lord Baskerville, ^^ I would always 
make my best- thanks to him for dat ; he is quite a dullifica- 
tion. Mais poUd du nouveau^^* she went on to say, in the 
same breath, looking towards Lady Glenmore and Mr. Les- 
lie Winyard^ who were still conversing ; ^* dat is always de 
way with your English virtuosos ; dey go grand train when dey 
do go. You are an odd people altogether ; always en carica- 
ittra, Et le mari farouche dpprivoise ! quite used to it al- 
ready ! Well, he is more sensible dan 1 took him for ; 
<t9i3g^6 la gaUrey And by this time she ha'd approached 
close to Lady Glenmore with her sliding step. — «' I wished 
ito make you my courtesy, and pay you my compliments on 
<tbe brilliancy of your seirie; and I am happy to see you did 
not suffer more from your indisposttton at the drawing-room. 
Indeed, I am sure you could not, for I never saw you looking 
more trioifiphaniethdii to-night. That iieat i«rftr«ndafn ttr 
Icin one; but you had only a vapeur; and I assure you it 
was quite becoming: was it not. Lord Baskerville?" 

^VOh, done in excellent style, as all that Lady Glenmore 
does must be— ^a-hem ! quite in good taste : no distortions 
or hysterics or vulgar violences ; all suavity and gentleness — 
A-hem ! neTer saw so beautiful a specimen of feint in my life 
—hem!" 

. At that moment Lord d'EIsterre came up to make his 
bow to Lady Glenmore, and the Gomtesse Leinsengen 
walked abruptly away, saying, <' De very sight of dat map 
gives me what you call de blue and de green devils.** 

But Lady Hamlet Vernon was quite of a different opinion \ 
ahe had long been a fixture in the doorway, looking anxiously 
for bis arrival. It was late when he came, and, she sought 
to attract his attention, and engage him in conversation. So- 
licitous as she was to learn the cause of his having left her 
in such an unaccountable manner in Cleveland-row, she did 
not imniediately epter upon that subject, but said something 
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exproiiM of a gmnertA itpite t in tu wdUtre,aai of WB' 
cern at seeing bim Jook ttoirvN. He chid^d insr in^foiMB, 
and proftiwod being in perlbct healtb } bfiit she was eftidently 
aw«e tbat bis mind bad. undergone some sudden chanfB 
since sbe bad seen bim at the dr awihgHrocHn, for he.«o4onger 
spoke in the abstracted manner he Imd done wb^ ^efe,^ot 
joined with an appareoi aniuction afMJ interest in a confer^ 
iation wbich she dexteroosly M to to^piea that ^e knew to 
be onost in accordance witb his tastes and habits^ and putH 
cularly so when he was depressed and onder theinflwetaeeof 
blighted feelings ; at which times be never faied ao -seek m- 
fuge in dreams of ambition and pow«r. 

Though Lord Aibert d'fisterre had never yet «rrited at 
tbat degree of intimacy with Lady Hamlet Vternon which 
migbt have induced him to open ins whole beart to het^ on 
its dearest interesis, yet there always seemed to him to be a 
tacit ^uid delicate underetandiog of his senliiBents, whfcbbe 
felt was soothmg« and believed was eincere ; wbile, o* ber 
part^ there was a consummate aft in appearing te cOmpae* 
sioiate bia disappointment, while, tit the same time^ ^le never 
iftiled in edmrniiftering aorne banefol suspicion^ or insinuating 
some detieriofating observation on tbe character and conduot 
of Lady Adeline and ber mother^ in respect to their belm- 

wur toi»sf(»s himaclf. 

Had Lady Hamlet yei4Kbtt b|f any incautious or vioreiiC 
language, betrayed her own malignant feelings^ bit eyefs 
would have tieen at once unsealed ; but alt she said waa so » 
well adapted to effect what she intended, to throw his mind 
into a sea of doubts, and yet leave no suspicion of ber in- 
tending to do so, that h^ jrieldedi by degrees, an unwilling 
belief to this sapping, undermining influence, so totally de- 
structive of bis peace 

While listening to discourse of this kind, their ceiivlSMft- 
tion was interimpted by Lord Rainbi^m's addressing Lady 
Hamlet Vernon as 4ie passed her, putting some common- 
place qaestion (to which, however, be tiid net wait le bear 
an answer) about the ensuing breakfest, and then he walked 
on, talking to himself tfs usual. 

Lady Hamlet Vernon turned quickly lo Lord Albert, iay- 
ing, ** Of course yoU imial be there V 

He replied vagfudty, apparently not knowinf what b# wae 
saying ^ and it was evident to Lady Hamtet Ymion, Ihkt ftnr 
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same reaum oc «thN) Ibe oamitiDii of tbe biei^ftst raised in 

his mwd a. perpiexi^ of IboiigbtSi, for 1m rehqised. into ap al^ 

straotad bioq4^ aod beemne per^lfy nlet^. She was too 

, wai'y to make any direct oJbeecmtion upon tiiis^ and too moob 

aceustomed to the iu^wation of his spirits not to know that 

they must be aoffered to ebb and flow without anioiadversioR 

oo her partf^if she desited to maintain «beF influence o«ef 

him ; but she detersQined aeccetiy to trace the cause of this 

sudcien change to ita source^ and feb sure that there waa 

^ something connected with the breakfast of higher intefcsl toi 

him than itself, ^e endeavoured to r^^n his attention by 

turning her conversation into other dMuaoela; but in vain: 

iki» spell was ori him, and soon^aftenvaids be glided from her 

.side andi left the assembly. 

Lady Glenmore'a party wee proloofed to a late hour, and 
when the people be^an to move^ aconsiderablB ^oeiapaed 
before they cook! aUdepaart. Todissipate the ewiut of these 
last moments. Lady Qtenmore went to her piano^forte, and, 
in tiial eiEAitemeiit of spirit wihicib. the incense of flattery and 
the conscio««siiess of worHUy suocosa inspires, sbe sang in her 
very bo»t< manner luad in her sioet brilbant stylovand was 
heffsitf so abaorbed in the sweet sounds she made^ that she 
perceived not that the last of her visiters, was gone, tilly on 
looking up, she beheld no one save Mr. Leslie Wmyard lean- 
ing over her ^air. Abashed and somewhkt confused, she 
a«area knew why. Lady Glenmore was about to vise, when 
Mf. Winyard.entreated her just to finish the romance* <* It 
is only two stanzas more,'* he said, in his most entreating 
ai|d persuasive tone. Fhitlered^ and not wishing to show 
abe was so, she thought it better to oemply, and endeavour to 
recover herself w4nle singing, ki this ahe succeeded to a 
certain degree ; and having sang the two stainsas be pleaded 
foft aho arose with an intention^ inunediately retiring, when 
]V(r. Leslie Winyard, who had always Vapropps du mometU 
at codimand, contri^d again to arrest her' departure, by 
starting some question which she could not avoid answering, 
and then proceeding to further converse ; while Lady Glen- 
more, on her part, caught by the glitter of his wit, was 
amused, and laughed in gayety of spirit. 

This scene had continifed fully half an hour after every 
body had lefl the room, when Lord Boileau, who had been 
oneof the last to go away, made his reappearance suddenly 
in the apartment where they were sitting. 
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^' I beg you a thoustnd miUioD of pardons. Lady Gkn^ 
more ; I am sadly afraid-^I ha?e iDtruded. 1 am vasdj \m- 
fortimate ; I roust seem elceedingiy impolite ; quite ted- 
deotaU I assure you. The truth uk roy carnage did not it 
rive, aud rather than wait any longer in the room bdov, [ 
ventured to oome up stairs again. You will, I trust, there- 
fore, pardon my reappearance. But, Winyard, if your car- 
riage is waitings as I believe it has been for some time, viK 
you allow it to set me down, and I will send it back mae- 
diately?" 

^\ Oh, yes !*' cried Leslie Wioyard, '< with the greatest 
pleasure ; by all means.'* — And Lord Boileau iurned to go 
away as he spoke. Lady Glenmore happily, at the inomeot, 
felt the awkwardness of her situation, and had sufficient 
presence of mind to say, *< Stop, Lord Boileau, I beg. Mr. 
Leslie Winyard, 1 must make my adieus, atid wish you good 
night 1 am afi^aid you will find'it dull waiting alone tHI 
Lord Boileau's carriage returns.'* She said this with a de- 
termination of manner which sufficiently proved to Mr. 
Leslie Winyard that he ought to depart, and not press matten 
ftulher at that time. He bowed, therefore, and whispering 
something in her ear with an appearance of faroifiahty, 
reluctantly took his leave. 

As he joined Lord Boileau on the staircase, the latter said 
to him, in a low tone, ^^ You will never forgive me, Win- 
yard, I fear, for this interruption ; but how very cleverly the 
Glenmore turned it off! I give her great credit for her 
address^." 

Leslie Winyard made no answer, but smiled complacently, 
and in a manner that left little doubt of the inuendo wbicb 
he wished his nlence to convey ; while he inwardly tri- 
umphed in the assurance, that he had in Lord Boileau a 
willing witness and ready herald of all he could wish to be 
believed. 
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CHAl^TER X. 

^ tnn TICKET. 

' Thb allusion made by Lord Albert d^Esterre on the pre- 
<seding evening to the fHe at A^ingfon Park, bis ezeoses 
abd explanations on the subject of the ticket, together with 
Lady Dunmelraise's doubtful mode of receiving them, #ere 
•circumstances not lost on Mr. Foley ; and the hope that he 
might not only please Lady Adeline by the attention, but 
also, in the event t>f his success, tacitly throw sospicion on 
Lord Albert's sincerity, determined him on endeavouring to 
procure her, himself, a ticket for the^te. 

Consequently, at an eariy hour the following morning, he 
sought Lady Hamlet Vernon, to request her assistance in 
the acComplishmenCof his wishes. T%e latter possessed too 
much penetration not to see, in Mr. Foley^s anxiety, an elu- 
cidation of the disquiet and uneasiness betrayed by Lord 
Albert d'Esterre when the subject of the breakfast had been 
accidentally alluded to at Lady Glenmore's by Lord Rain- 
ham ; and imagined that shg perceived, at once, a point 
where her own wishes might be advanced, at the same time 
that she appeared attending only to those of the friend who 
now applied to her. If it was clear to Lady Hamlet Vernon 
that some misunderstandihg, some unpleasant feeling, had 
existed in Lord Albert's mind, connected with the subject, no 
better or surer index of it could be found, than in the eager and 
pressing solicitude displayed on the same point by the person 
whom she had herself principally influenced in the attempt 
to become his rival ; and to procure the ticket so much 
wished for (if a possibility of doing so remained) was there- 
fore the immediate conclusion in Lady Hamlet Vernbn's 
niind. 

In individuals similarly constituted, an explanation ef 
sentiment, or even of design, is not always requisite ; an 
intuitive principle seems to guide the same point, and directs 
them generally to the use of the same means ; and no inter* 
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pretation of his wishes was necessary on the part of Mr. 
Foley, in the present instance, to ensure him the earnest co- 
operation of Lady Hamlet Vemon« The conyersation 
which had passed on a former occasion between them, on 
the subject of Lord Albert d'EsCenre's engagement with 
Lady Adeline, and the result hinted at- of Mr. Foley's 
probable success, if disposed to hazard his suit, was alone 
sufficient to produce an understanding throughout all future 
manoeuvres in the proceeding, and without a word puling 
to that effect : therefore, on the occasioa in question, Mr. 
Foley felt that be left his application in Lajdy Haoilet 
Vernon's hands with a weJJ-foupded, assu^^ance of its ao" 
complishment, ^ far, at lea3t, as h^r exertion? could promote 
such an issue. 

In a few hours the ticket was procured and transmitted. 
On receiving it, Mr. Foley proceeded, with a feelipg ap- 
proaching to triumph to South Audley-streel ; and in present- 
ing it to Lady Dunmelraise* said sometliing about iiia hjuppi- 
ness in ofiering what be thought would be agriBeable to. Lady 
Adeline, and his hope that some other opportunity woidd 
afford itself of proving that her wishes were always Is^ws^ to 
him ; at the same time, to enhi^nce his air of importancOi 
throwing out hints (as if ciyrelessly) respecting the small 
number of persons who were to constitute the^te, and the pe- 
culiarities attending itii management^' all which insinuated the 
distinction attached to such^ were among the priee^ Lady 
Dunmelraise looked expresmvely at her daughter, as she bfdd 
the ticket in her hand ; as though she would haye^ftid, Lord 
Albert could not procure one; and Lady Adeline^ who had 
sat like a statue^ not daring to trust herself to spe«k, lest 
she should betray her feelings^ now felt this silent ii^{»6al too 
much for endurance^ and sought her chamber, there: to 
indulge in an unrepressed burst of s^rr^w. '^ Yes," she 
cried, in brokeh utterance, as sobs choked her voice ; 
" yes, he is fait^ess, perfidious, and 1-^1 am wretched," 

While Lady Adeline gave way to this natural traitfipoj^t of 
wounded feeling, her mother guessed too well what her poor 
child was 8u%ring, and though she suffered with her, yet she 
could, in the comparative calmness of her regret, coBm4^ 
how it was best to, act ; and Lady DumoelrMaei determMd 
oathe propriety and evpo^ency of Adeline goii^g to the 
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breakfast. Sbe therefore contH)u€d to convene with M^. 
Foley, in order to settle all the ne<;e88liry arrangement^ 
saying, I 

^^ But by whom is Adeline 4o be chaperotfdP There Jo 
not seem to be many of our acquaintance going, unless, 
indeed, Lady Borrowdiile, fjiidy Aveling, or Lady Feuiile- 
morte ; yet she would, I think, prefer Lady A?eling.'' 

*^ Pardon me," rejoined Mr. Foley ; ^^ none of those 
ladies are invited." 

^^ Indeed! you astonish me! But the Dutchess d*Her- 
inanton ; she, at least, cannot be left out V* 

^^ Her grace'^s name, 1 know, is not on the list," replied 
JVIr. Foley. 

■*' That is astonishing I Which of the nobility, then, now 
in London, are to be of this pr.rty ?" 

^' Those," answered Mr. Foley, *' who are of the sceUa^ 

^^ And pray who are those ?" He named the Boiieaus, 
De Cheres, Tenderdens, Tilneys^ Letnsengens, &,c. d&c. 
Li^dy Dunmelraise smiled, and then looked jather grave. 

^^ This would be Jaughsble," she said, ^if it were not 
melancholy to think, that people can suffer th^miiQlves to be 
so led away by a love of. false^distiqction, as to attempt to 
set aside all th^ is truly good and great, and to impose laws 
and rules upon society, whose general tendency cannot be 
productive of any real advantage, but the ^reverse." M)r« 
Foley affected \o agree with her in part, but aaid, ^' There 
was always, at all times, something of the same sort exist-, 
ing. It was a species of excrescence," he said, ^' which 
grew out of the plethora of the London woMd. It might be 
dangerous for some ; but for Lady Adeline-~he conceived 
she might look at its folly, and efiieivri the charm of its no- 
velty and splendour, without the least danger." 

*Mt is from this persuasion," rejoined Lady Dunmelraise^ 
^< that I can augur no harm in her attending the breakfast, 
although I should be sorry to see her always forming a com^ 
ponent parf^of such a society. But whona can she accom* 
pany on the present occasion ? Is Lady Louisa Blithewaite 
going?" 

^^ She is : as a sister of the Duke of Mercingtcm^s, she has 
been admitted." 

« That will do," si^id Ii*dy Dunmelraiae. ^' She is the 
very persan under whose care I should like my Adeline to 
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be placed. . I will whte to her directly.*' Hr. Follsy; whcK 
began to fear that after all he should not carry his pointy 
was now delighted ; and he took leave of Lady Dunmel- 
raise, well pleased with the prospect of his success. When 
Lady Dunmelraise had despatched her note to Lady Louisa 
Blithewaite, she sought Lady Adeline in her chamb^, whom 
she found in some measure calm and composed. 

^& You see how it is, ray dearest child ; but your painful 
task will soon be o?er, 1 trust. It is suspense only that is not 
to be borne, since it prevents the mind from resting on any 
one point, or coming to any ^conclusion ; and it is for thic^ 
very reason, my \bred Adeline, that 1 wish you to summon 
resolution and attend the breakfast. It m right Lord Albert 
should know that we are aware of the idle subterfuge he 
wished to palm upon our belief; and it is well, too, for your 
future peace, that you should so convince yourself of his de- 
reliction of all honourable principle, that you will not in any 
after-moment fancy that you have forfeited all happiness in 
losing him." By these and similar reasonings and persua- 
sions, Lady Dunmeltaise convinced her daughter that she. 
ought to comply with her wishes, and prepare to meet this 
painful trial. Having, therefore, given way to the infirmity 
of human weakness only so far as that indulgence was ne- 
cessary to a recovery of self-raanageihent. Lady Adeline ral- 
lied her powers of mental control ; and with thai steady 
serenity and determination of character which proceeds from 
one only source, and which bears up those who act upon its 
influence through all the storms oi life, she acceded to 
whatever Lady Ounmelraise required of her. 

In the course of that day. Lord Albert called in Soutb 
Audley-street ; but neither Lady Adeline nor her mother 
were at home. In the distempered state of his mind, he 
thought be had been denied, and in this idea he was almost 
con&med by peeing? Mr. Foley leave the house a few 
moments after he had ridden from the door ; though, in 
fact, this was not the case, the latter having merely gone into 
the drawing-room a short time before Lord Albert caHed^ 
to leave a note eiplanatory of some points respecting^ 
the hour of going .to the f§te^ d&c. d&c. and which l^dy 
Dunmelraise had requested him to ascertain. The effect, 
however, produced upon Lord Albert's imagination was the 
same as if the fact had been so ; and in this efiervescence of 
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mind hd direeted hisr horse's head, wkh a feeling c^ some* 
thing like habit, towards Lady Hamlet Vernon's. 

When the heart is bruised, and the understanding per- 
plexed, it is astonishing to think how the strongest minds 
turn to lean on some one. being whom they deefn willing to 
sooth and share in their feelings ; .and if it is a weakness, it' 
is one so linked to all the best parts of our nature, that there 
wouk) |be no advantage gained by exchanging it for that 
cold hardness of self-sufficiency, to which some persons lay 
claim as affording them a superiority over their fellow-crea- 
tures. Such was certainly not Lord Albert's case. What- 
ever he might or might not coniess to himself, it was with a 
worn-out spirit that he soughtLady tiaralet Vernon ; and on 
hearing that she was at home, he threw himself off his horse, 
and hastened into her presence. Although she was too well 
skilled in reading the human heart, not to be aware that she 
owed this visit rather to his displeasure in other quarters, 
than from a spontaneous wish to enjoy her society, yet she 
received him, as she alwaye did, with those gentle smiles 
which captivate the heart, and which is the temper ever 
sought for and expected in woman. 

Lady Hamlet Vernon knew that the general selfishness 
of man seeks only the reflection of his own sensations from 
the -sympathy of women ; and that whatever cause a Woman 
may have of pain or pleasure, it is his feelings, and not her 
own, which she must consult, sooth, and influence; and 
that, in short, when she ceases to be his sunshine, he ceases 
to court her influence. 

It was acting under this conviction, which made Lady 
Hamlet Vernon, with infallible delicacy and truth of tact^ 
neither seem to search into secrets which Lord Albert did 
not choose to reveal, nor yet appear carelessly igsorant of 
the melancholy restlessness by which she saw him aflected ; 
but alternately she soothed, flattered, and sympathized in 
all he said, till at last she succeeded, for the time being, in 
reconciling him with himself, and in a great measure allay- 
ing the iititation of those various feelings which almost dis- 
tracted him when he first entered her apartment. 

Before he took his leave, it W9^ finally arranged beiween 
them, that he should accompany her to ihefke the next day, 
if he could leave Downing^street in time ; and if he could 
not, he would, he said, meet her at Avington Park, and go 
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there with Lord Glenmore, who, in the ereiit of his being 
detained, would be detained also. 

While thaa variously agitated had been the feelings of 
some, whose hearts, by circumstances, had become inte- 
rested in this idle f^^ the principal moTers in it, in iktir 
way, were not less anxious for its success and brilliancy. 
For the preservation of its exclusive and chosen character, 
and the arrangement of all its endless detail of luxury, eacb 
member of the BwMti choisie was more or less Jbosy and 
ixffairS, Lady Tilney, with her usual activity, was the first 
in her exertions ; driving to the houses of aU connected with 
the arrangements, examining into every minute particular^ 
and, aboVe all, guarding against the possibility of any person 
whose name was not on her list creeping in through the 
weakness of some o^ember of the committee, who, in a 
moment of unallowed natural feeling, might have invited a 
sister, or a mother, <ir a brother,^ who were from a class 
tpiikaui thepaU. V 

At Lady Ellersby's she met Lady Tenderden, and the 
Comtesse Leinsengen, and Lady De Chere, and Lord 
Boileau, who came, in, as though by chance, one after the 
other, each saying, in difierent words, the same thing. 

<< How fortunate I am to have met you ! I wished to know 
at what hour you are to go to Avington Park to-morrow ;" 
and all applied to Lady Tilney. ^ She named three o'clock. 

"La!" cried Lady Eliersby, **I shall not have awoke 
from my first sleep at that hour : surely four o'clock is quite 
time enough." 

" /shall not go till den," cried the Comtesse Leinsengen. 
, *<One has always enough of dose things dat last for ever. 
Breakfast, dinner, supper, and den breakfast again, before 
one gets away." 

" Oh ! but you know," replied Lady Tenderden, *' dis 
fete^ my dear Comtesse, is not like anflr otiier ; dere will be 
no one dere but ourselves, our own aociiU ; ^ and d«re are so 
many pleasant tings to be done,^ — E^^^% on de water, walk- 
ing about, and de loterie ; one would not choose to lose dat." 

" Oh ! certainly ii(ot," exclaimed Lady Boileau. " I am 
told there are to be some exceedingly magnificent things. 
Lord Albert d'Esterre has bought some really fine jewels. "^ 

^* Perhaps so," said Lady De Chere, in her blunt way ; 
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^* but we all know loika will hate tbeas: the chances are 
wisely ordained htfofthamd,^* 

" Have you g^t your Mle< 42^ Coterie ?" asked the Com- 
tesse LeinsNNigen of the speaker, 

<'No/' reptied Lady De Chere, with an air of pique, 
^< but / am to have one." 

'^ Certainly," rejoined Lady Tilney, who read the Com- 
tesse's intended triumph ; and who chose to show her, on 
many occasions, that if any one had a right to tyrannize it 
was herself, or that, at least, if such a thing were attempted, 
it should be d qui mieux tnieux. 

^' Certainly, Lady Boileau, there will be a lottery ticket 
for poUf and all the other ladies ; at least, I shall conceive it 
exceedingly wrong indeed if there is not. * But should there 
1)6 any mistake, depend upon mp recti^ing it. And now^ 
ladies," she continued, addressing them generally, *^ there is 
one point we have not touched upon-^-oUr costume." 

«' Oh ! denU^toUette, of course^" exclaimed Lady Ten-r 
derden. 

" Of course," echoed Lady Tiiney; afraid lest it should 
be thought that she had asked the question with a view to 
arrange her own dress according to her friends' dictation : 
^' but I meant, should we have a change of dress for the 
evening ?" 

" Oh ! what a trouble!" said Lady Ellersby. 

'< Yes, my dear ; but you knovv, after Walking about- all 
day, our dress will not look fresh for the evening,'' said Lady 
Boileau. <' However, I am told, that among other gaUm- 
teriea our cavaliers have engaged a certain number of milli- 
ners, to be in attendance with every kind of decoration, so 
that we need think little on that point." 

^* No, really 1" cried Lady Ellersby, with something more 
than her usual animation : ''that is well imagined." 

« And I will tell yo«," said Lady Tenderden, " what is 
the prettiest ting of all, de best imagined possible, — every 
lady is to have her cipher formed of her chosen flower. 
As to me, I shall be like Louis de Fourteetith's favourite, and 
am to have ten snlen taut iapiseS dejonquUUe. AHer all is 
said, dere is nobody but the French dat know what it is to 
be gallant. And now, iii£« ckkrea dames^ I must depart. 
If any thing occurs, any change takes place, you will let me 
know. You have all settled your parties for going, of 
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covne : mine baa been kmg arrantfad wid de GfaniBoiea 
and Mr. Leslie Winyard. AdieOf aoieo !" 

** Of ooune,'* said the ComteaBe LeinaengeD^ ^ mi kdi 
need not to have taken de pains to infeim uaoii datmd>jact'' 

««I think," said Udy Tilnej, <' coowderiog that this party 
is made expresriy by «#, and is quite a thing apart* that she 
might have passed over for once her tiresome prelereoce of 
every thing French. But she is always maki^ out that it 
is the French i alone who do every thing in perfectioD ; and 
that is exceedingly impolite, to say the least of it." 

<' Very true," added Lady De Chere; ^ and considering 
that she is what she b by having married an Englishman, 
c'estunpeufort,^* 

<' But," said Lady Tilney, breaking abruptly off, '<I must 
say adieu. C^e Lady EUersby, adieu ! Remember! three 
cf clock, at the latest, to-morrow. And we positively can 
allow no more tickets. No persuasions or entreaties must 
be suffered to prevaiL The affair is finished. 1 have put 
my veto on the d'Hermanton," she added, turning round as 
she approached the door : *' that would have been too much." 

<< I wonder," said Lady Ellersby, as Lady Tilney left the 
room, *' that she is not dead with fatigue. Surdy never any 
body did so much." 

<< To so little purpose,'' said the Comtesse Leinsengen.. 
sharply ; <^ for, after all, de public of your nation are a great 
deal too reviche to let any one person lead dem about a 
draite et a gauche. Much better it is to cut de matter short 
to have one's own socUt^^ and never care what any body 
says or does or thinks. Please oneself one's own way, dat 
is de true liberty. But dat ladi has so manyfre4rcn9 all 
going at once, some of dem muat fail, and den she is out of 
humour." 

There was a general smile at what the Comtesse had said ; 
and they all enjoyed hearing Lady Tilney found fault with, 
though no one exactly chose- to be the person who should 
hazard such an opinion. 

^< Ah ! Comtesse," observed Lady Boikau, '^ you are the 
most amusing person in the world.^' 

*^ Seulement parcequeje mUs Id pius francht^^^ Ae re- 
plied ; and kissing her hand to Lady EUlersby, glided out of 
the room^ 

" If she had said bruBque, instead ofyVim<^," cried Lady 
De Chere, " she would have been nearer the truth." 
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<< Eh, eh» eh i" laughed Lady EUlersbJ^, as she obsetyed, 
'^* Perhaps so ; but it is like smelling salts to hear her re- 
marks } and really I do not know what I should do without, 
something pungedt now and then to keep me awake." 

^' Besides," rejoined Lady Boileau, ** we have all our 
own particular meanings for particular phrases ; and Com- 
tesse Leinsengen is not the only person who gives her own 
meaning to a phrase which, in its general acceptation, is of 
quite a different import. Don't you agree with me. Lady 
DeCh^e?" 

**" May be so. But in as far as regards myself, I always 
mean what I say, though ( do not say always all that I mean. 
J3ut we are quite philosophical, and I have no time for dis- 
quisitions ; so, fair ladies, good day, andmay to-morrow be 
propitious for hats, caps, and falhalas. In that we are all 
agreed. Farewell !" And ishe departed. 

" My dear Lady EUersby," said Lady Boileau, approach- 
ing her in a voice of earnest entreaty, "do not let Lady 
Tilney forget my lottery-ticket ; for, ajfter aU, you know, one 
likes to have a duince of the fine things." 

"Oh yes! one does. I will not forget. Trust to me." 

" You are always «o good-humoured ! Adieu, then, tilt 
to-morrow ! I know you will not forget me." 

** Not if you can prevent it,** said Lady Ellersby to her- 
self, as she closed the door, and rose to ring her bell. 
^' Send Fanchon to me." And when Fanchon, the maid, 
obeyed the summons, her mistress said, " I am half dead 
vi'xilk. the clamour of those dear friends of mine. Put my 
roqudmre over me, and let me sleep. See that I be not 
disturbed. How loud they did all talk 1" ' 



CHAPTER XL 

THE BREAKFAST. 

EvBXY one has felt, some time or other, that when the 
first warmth of indignation against a lof ed object begins to 
cool, the recollection of a thousand tender reminiscences 
i^nnes idoating in to soften and subdue resentm^t ; and that 
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nuLtff ati ebband flow of fondness must take place before 
the deep trace of love is washed from our remembrance* 
Tbas it was with Lady Adeline : there was a lurking weak« 
ness in her heart (if the tenacity of true love can be called 
a . weakness), which made her loth to cast Lord Albert 
thence> even if he wm^ guilty, for the moment, of deserting 
her. 

Even in that case she thought be might be reclajoned., It 
was difficult, it was impossible, to ^stthom the heart : who 
had a right to do so ? and with these thoughts site con- 
demned herself as wrong and precipitate in her judgment. 
The best, she conceived, that remained for her to do, imder 
her present painfol circumstances, would be to retire to the 
country, and await there the issue of his • determination ; 
but not to brave him. Under the impression of these feel- 
ings, she lamented having yielded her consent to be present 
at tlie breakfast. 

*' If 1 am to see him therei" 4she exclaimed, inwardly, ** de- 
voted to another, whart good end will it answer thus to add 
anguish to anguish ? And, at all events, Albert ynW Ibink 
better of me if I avoid his presence, and, by so doing, show 
how much I feel, and how little I am desiroiis of prying into 
his conduct," 

-.-Lady Dunmelraise soon saw that such were the feelings 
of her daughter, when, in the course of the day, a recmv 
rence was made to the subject of the breakfast ; and it was 
with pleasure that she received a visit from her msiter, l^ady 
Delamere, in the evening, from the hope that her persua- 
sions, joined to those which she had already availed hers^f 
of, might have additional weight with Lady Adeline. 

Many concurring circumstances had led both Lady Dun- 
melraise and Lady Delamere to the conviction that Lord 
Albert was wholly undeserving of such a treasure, and in- 
duced the suspicion that he perhaps enjoyed the conscious- 
ness of being beloved by her daughter, while, at the same 
time, he played with her feelings, and sacrificed them re- 
morselessly at the shritie of his own vanity. To impress 
their opinions upon her Adeline's mind. Lady Dunmelraise 
conceived to be absolutely necessary* with a view to wean 
her from her strong attachment : and sd Convinced was 
she of the necessity of this measure, in order to restore 
liQdy Adeline to any thing like happiness, that much as it 
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pained Lady Dunmelraise to make fierself the witness of 
Lord Albert's desertion and insincerity, yet she felt con- 
viiiced that tp do so would be at once the kindjest and most 
effectual measure. 

In this she was confirmed by Lady Delamer^ ; and with 
all the persuasion of affection, and all the force of truth, 
they^ both represented the matter in so strong a light to 
Lady Adeline, that she yielded her feelings to their direction} 
saying, 

** Well, dpaiest mamma and dearest aunt, make of me 
what you will, do with me as you choose ; but remember, I 
am a poor aihomaton that can no longer act or think for 
itself. I feel crushed, withered, wretched, unable to do any 
thing but yield a passive obedience. In that I know I am 
fulfilling my duty ; and if 1 live, that thought must bring 
peace in its train.'' 

-< If yon live !*' exclaimed Lady Dunmelraise, shuddering, 
as she looked earnestly at her altered countenance. 
<^ Dearest child ! talk not thus :" and as she pressed bar to 
her breast, she felt that she must evermore consider Lord 
Albert as the destroyer of her child's happiness. At an 
early hour that evening. Lady Adeline^'retired to rest ; and 
worn out with the agitation of the day, yet calmed by the secret 
sense of satisfaction which a fulfilment of duty and obedience 
to a loved and loving parent never fails to produce, she fell 
into that sweet, childlike sleep of innocenpe which is the 
balm of peace. 

T|ie morning came in lowering, and a few heavy drops of 
rain seemed to announce the impending overthrow of the 
splendour of \h%fite ; but about midday the dark cjouds 
broke away, and the sun came out clear and bright, giving 
assurance of fair weather. By three o'clock, the park, and 
the squares and streets in its immediate vicinity, presented 
^ gay sight in the splendid equipages that were waiting at 
the doors, or di:iving tp the df^stined scene of the rendez- 
vous. Lady Adeline had suffered herself to bo attired^ in 
the dress her mother bad prepared for her, which was well 
adapted for the hour and scene, and at once splendid, yet 
chastely beautiful : and as sonie^hing of the natural \i(eak* 
ness of youth and vm^ty found a brief place even i^. thu 
breast of the ingenuous Adeline, a consciousness of Jm^ 
charms stole over h^, as she casi; a, rapid glance «t her 
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person reflected in her mirror, and she thought, with a feel- 
ing of something like renovated hope and pleasure ; *^ He 
may not deem me so beneath his attention/' And then 
again a quick return of reflection made her sigh ; remem- 
bering how valueless the aflfection is, how undeserving the 
name, which depends alone on personal charms. But 
still a secret hope remained, that if she could once again 
attract his regards, she might find the way to retain them 
on a sure foundation. 

As this hope, in despite of reason, took possession of her 
heart, it tinged her cheek with a brighter htie, and gave ati 
animation to her whole appearance which even deceived 
those who loved her most. There was a feeling of exulta- 
tion in Lady Dunm^lraise's breast, as she gazed delightedly 
on this dear object of her solicitude ; for, conscious that the 
gem within was as precious as the fair casket in which it 
was enshrined, she thought that Lord Albert little knew his 
own true interests in exchanging such a pearl of price for 
common merchandte ; and she was right. 

When Lady Adeline arrived at Lady Louisa Blithewaite's, 
she found a party assembled there, amc^ whohi were the 
Duke of Mercington and Mr. Foley. The former was ex- 
ceedingly struck with her appearance, and manifested his 
, admiration in a way not to be overlooked or misunderstood, 
at the same time with all that delicacy which was due to the 
person by whom it was excited. Lady Louisa Blithewaite 
received her with marks of the greatest interest ; and re- 
lieved the embarrassment she felt on perceiving herself the 
object of general remark, by entering immediately into dis- 
course with her on various subjects connected with the 
immediate object of their meeting. 

As soon as the first awkwardness was passed^ Lady Ade- 
line recovered her presence of mind, and joined in the con- 
versation with that natural yet cultivated Understanding 
which is felt in touching on the most trivial topics, as well 
as in discussing the most serious' ones, and never fails to win 
admiration and reelect. Mr. Foley hovered around her, 
sometimes leaning on the back of her chair, and affecting 
to speak to her with the familiarity of intimacy ; alluding 
to times and circumstances of which the present company 
were ignorant, and endeavouring, by this conduct, to wear 
the appearance of being an aitacM of Lady Adeline's. 



But as she ltidiK)t«faire in this inttotiiMiyjiDdtiev confer- 
^aticHi^ being direoted ecfnally to tbe (fiffiNvnt ^craoos^ areand, 
bia attempt waa a i^loFe. 

It was impossible, at the pmsent iBoment^ but that Lady 
Addise'a mind should be taken off from henielf ; and the 
baertie of arranging how the parties- sbeold gOy tc^etber 
with the constant and' Taried homage she receii^ from' all 
pyesei^ but particularly from the Dnke^ of Meveington, 
"Which could not fail of being for the time gratify^i^, a^H 
combined to pj o duee^ that speciea^ of ex<»lemeiit which dif- 
fused an animation and lustre over her features and manners 
altogether magical. 

After much disquisition, it was finaJly arranged, tltat the 
Duke of Mercington should aecompany his sister and Lady 
Adeline in the same carriage ; and Mr. Foley, with evident 
iik>rtifi.cation, was obtiged to attend another party. Nobody 
knew better than the duke hew to render himself agreeable 
when he chose it There was a bland sunshine on^ his 
countemmoe, and a 4indness in his manner, which was a 
key to all hearts ; and on the ^esent occasion he felt irre* 
sistibly impelled to endeaTour to please^ £very word Lady 
Adeline spoke dtiring the drive, diough her words were not 
many, and not directed to any subject on which the strongei* 
qualities of her mind could be called into exercise, had yet 
so much originality in them, from tibat perfect nature^ un- 
obscured by the factitious ways of the world, which makes 
even the most trite and common things appear in a neur 
light, that the duke whispered t6 his sister, whep. they ar- 
rived at Avington Priory, " She is perfection. I nevei: met 
with si^ch grace of mind." 

On entering the gay, enphanted scmie of the breakiast, 
all eyes were directed towards Lady Adeline ; and as the 
didce waljked between her and*his sister, the envious whisper 
Tan round, " Who is she ? Who invited^er ? How very odd 
she should be here !'' but none durst openly ^d fault with 
one whom the Duke of Merpington protected and coun- 
teminced. Lord Gascoigne observed, as they walked in, 

** So at last he is caught ;" to which Lord Baskerville 
maliciously replied, "He may be caught — hem! but tlierc 
are two words to that bargain— -a-hem ! For my part, f 
would rather be thfi eobb}^ at the comer of the street, who 

Ve?L.n.— 12 
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knows his stall's his own, than be in the questionable posi- 
tion of any man, however great. I do not envy him — ^hem \^' 

Mr. Foley continued to take every opportunity of affect- 
ing intimacy with Lady Adeline ; addressing her at every 
moment, asking her opinion of the fHe^ of the arrangement, 
of the scene ; and then passed to observations upon the 
suyfitior beauty of Dunmelraise, and the happiness of riding 
with her about that wild scenery : to ail of which she replied 
naturally, saying, 

'* They were perfectly different, and admitted uf no com- 
parison.'* 

In this manner he endeavoured to create an appearance 
ef gteater intimacy than belonged to common acquaintance ; 
and then requested her, if disengaged, to dance the ^rsi 
cotillion with him. 

To this she agreed. But, in the mean time, the Duke 
of Mercington, who bad, with one of his engouementSy se^ 
lected Lady Adeline as his favourite of the day, and there- 
fore considered every other person's approach an intrusion, 
being annoyed by Mr. Foley's constant interruption of the 
conversation, proposed to his sister and Lady Adeline, and 
their party, to go on the water. Although the duke could 
not without positive rudeness exclude Mr. Foley as they 
entered the b&at, yet, by taking a seat on one side of Lady 
Adeline, and placing his sister on the left, he secured some- 
thing like a conversation suivie, which he could not other- 
wise have done. ' 

As they were embarking, the same junto of young men 
who had made their reuiarks on the duke's party when he 
entered, how stood by the lake ; for the same system ob- 
served in Hyde Park, of arranging themselves in line 
wherever there were women, in order, as Leslie Winyard 
said, pour se laisaer admirer y was adhered to on the present 
occasion. " His grace," said Lord Baskerville, " seems to 
be really iprisy and to be meditating matrimony." 

"Who is she?" again questioned Lord Gascoigne. — 
" She must be something quite new, for I never saw her 
before." 

" Oh ! she, you know," replied Lord Baskerville, who 
always affected to know every body's story, " she is the girl 
that Lord Albert d'Esterre was said to be engaged to, but 
jEvho broke off the engagement from some reason or other ; 
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probably because she £cad no intention of marrying a. field- 
preacher." 

"It would have been a- confounded pity if $he had,'" 
growled Lord Tonnerre. " " She is a very beautiful creature. 
I should not care if I married her myself." 

" How very gallant you are become, Tonnerre," said Lord 
Boileau.^ , " But, Baskerville, you forget, in passing sentence 
on Lord Albert, that he is become one of uSf has cast his 
slough, and come out with a new skin." 

" Yes," replied Lord Gascoigne, " thanks to Lady Ham- 
let VerhoD, he has found out que le diable n'estpassinoir.*- 

*^1 don't care," said Lord Baskerville, "what he has 
£9und out ; but I have found out that he is very disagree- 
able, and I never wish to have him in my society — hem '." 

" Pardon me," said Lord Gascoigne ; " I think you are 
too severe to-day, Basky. The man is well enough ; mitfhty 
polite ; makes a good bow ; aod is well received by the 
ladies" 1 

** Upon my word," observed Lord Tonnerre, " the wo- 
men, now-a-days, are all gone mad, I think, upon my word. 
I'd keep those under my care, at least, in good order. One 
must have a tight hand upon the best of them." At that 
moment. Lady Tenderden and Lady Glenmore arrived, 
escorted by Mr. Leslie Winyard and two or three other 
young men. Every body crowded round Lady Glenmore 
to pay her their court ; hoped she admired ihefefe and the 
decorations : to all which she replied in the affirmative with 
childish gayety and delight. 

" But you have not seen the bower, the beautiful bower," 
said Lord Gascoigne ; " allow me to conduct you thither.'' 

" Oh, but first \Come and see my alcove tout tapiaa€ de 
jonquiUes ;^^ and they passed on, Lady Glenmore continuing 
to lean on Mr. Leslie Winyard's arm, and tacitly rejecting 
the offer of Lord Gascoigne, in that hurry of pleasure which 
leaves no capability for real enjoyment. 

"Well," said Lord Baskerville, looking after Lady Glen- 
more, " I am of the same opinion still. There is a sort of 
rude health and vulgar jollity about that Lady Glenmore^ 
|iem ! which she wUl never get rid of. I wonder how 
Leslie Winyard can waste bis time in that quarter." 

" He does not toagte it, I can assure you," said Lord 
Boileauy significantly. ** Remind me, Basky^ to tell you a 



orood stoiy, of the trutb <^ which I myself «m vitnegs. le 
happened on the night pf la petite Georgina's party. 1 
never looked so foo^ii^ in my life. I shall never forget it." 

*^ But the odd tfatag is/* intermptetl Lord Gasooigne. 
'* that Glenmore, who set oat hy being the most tenacioiis 
husband itnagiDable, is as quiet as a Hiouse about it. flow 
can you account for tibos, Tonnerre ? Do yeu think apathy 
is one of the fruits of mamage ?'' 

** Why do you ask me lhe<}ue8tion9 who have never tried ? 
But this 1 am emtaia of ; I would keep my wife in order^ 
if i were married to^momm. You had better ask Glen- 
nfioro himself.^' 

** So I will/' said LcMrd Oaaooigne, IHraing on his lieel. 
*' I will go look for him for tlie purpose.'' 

'^ What a eool hand Gaseoigne is !" observed Lord Boi- 
feau, adchressing Lord Baskerville. ^* 1 would give the world 
to be like him.*' 

*' ft might suit yoa." 

'^Ehewr replied the latter, "but it woidd n't me;" 
aivl he walked slowly away to join the Comtesse Leia- 
sengen. 

h was by this time pretty late in the aftOTOoon, and ^e 
various persons, were beginning to draw together wilii a. 
view to making up their (Hnnw coteries^ Lord Albert and 
Lord Glenmore had heeR prevented^ as they aoticipalied 
they should, from setting out early by busaness. The former 
had in coosequeiice despatched a note to Lady Harailet 
Vernon, to let her know of his being detained b^ond the 
hour she had named ibr going to Avington Priory, but say- 
ing he would joiA her there ; and this had determined her 
to exTuse herself firora accompanying Lady Glenmore's 
party wi^ whom she was to have gone ; tfior, Well aware of 
all the ' civcumslaiices attendant on Lady Adeline's b^ng 
present at the l^reakfast, she was particiilarly anxious to ap- 
pear there herself, acocmipanied by Lord Albert d'Esterre. 

Lady Hamlet Veioon, therefewe, ordered her carriage a 
short timebefoBe the hour named by Lord Albert for lus 
departure; an^ having driven slowiy towards A^ngten 
PriiM7, she calculated the time ao exac%, thai Lord Gl^- 
more and Lord Albert oncvtocde her on the «osd. Hhey 
kissed theti hands to li^r as they passed, and i^ thought 
that Lord Albert looked jktami in the vd^a thrt iih^ fotight 



kave waited foTliim. Their carriages entered the gates of 
the Priory together ; and having alighted, Lady Hamlet 
Vernon took the ofiered arms of Lord Albert and Lord 
Glenmore, and they proceeded in quest of Lady Glennfiore 
and her party, making inquiries, a& they went, of every one 
if they had seen her. Some said she was here, some there ] 
and Lord Gascoigne, who now approached, observed, that he 
had seen her last witk Lady 7 enderden, Leslie Winyard.. 
Kainham, Frank Ombre, &c. going towards Rosamond's 
Bower. "But," continued he, "if one really wants to 
find any body in a crowd, the way is^ to sit down in one 
place. My advice, therefore, is tranquilly to await their 
repassing ; and you will have time enough to see the lions 
afterward." As he concluded this speech, he turned round 
to Spencer Newcopb, and whispered in his ear, " I think 
Winyard owes me one for tliis," 
^' Oh ! a hundred, I should say ; for 

* Quaml on est jetine, et gentillette, 
On ne va pas au bois, fillette, 
On ne va pas au bois pour rien.' " 

Lady Hamlet V^mon, however, on this occasion, rather 
wished to see than be seen, and deemed it more agreeable to 
walk about leaning upon Lord Albert d'Esterre's arm, and 
therefore replied, " I have not patience to sit still ; let us 
rather hure the amusement of looking for Lady Glenmore ;^' 
and as lie spoke they moved on. 

" That affair goes on well," remarked Lord Gascoigne. 
as his eye followed Lord Albert and L^dy Hamlet Vernon. 

" Yes," said Mr. Spencer Newcomb, " she is a clever 
woman ; eUe pique set aitcLch^s, I give her credit for 
having angled so dexterously. A little while, and d'Es- 
terre will be well landed." 

While these persons thus passed their kindly comments; 
Lord Albert, Lord Glenmore, and Lady Hamlet Vernon 
walked about the gardens, and afler a search of some time 
found Lady Tenderden, Lady Glenmore, and their party, 
who were laughing and talking gayly in the alcove tapisai 
de jonquiUes. Mr. Leslie Winyard was playing with one 
of the long ribands that pended from Lady Glen more's hat v 
and she seemed listening complacently to his conversation. 
Thesioraenty however, that she beheld Lord Glenmere.shb 
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daitod towards biai» tor f«M •bttmingiirkli^fkMSQierMdf 
pMwng ber arm ibroug h hm, aad ioo^ig up Ibndly in his 
face, uid aoawtfiing in a low voiee, lovhiGh be lefi^ed wkb 
anaweriiig tendemeaa ; aiMl .aa ahe^eoDtiiniBd to bang upon 
bia anuy exprening her admimtion of thefitef be appmed 
to enter imo ber ^Migbly and lo be as <nttdi atB^aad ms 
herself. 

<< What perfection of (biillicity !*' whispered Lcord Boikao 
to Lord Tonnerre, as ib^ entered tiie alco?e Acfetber, 
and witnessed this meetiogr 

<< And what a wide swsllow ke basy" replied the other ; 
while Mr. Leslie WioQrardy mortified at the intemj^^tioD 
which Lord Crlenmore's anrival bad occasionedt but at the 
same time too much master of his art to evince his real 
feeUngy endeavoured to show himself satisfied with the eem» 
blance of a secret understanding between bimssilf aad iiady 
Glenmore as to her oooduct towards ber husband, 

'< What perfection of duplicity !** repeated Lord Boileau^ 
as he observed what passed, and as Mr. Winyard, approach* 
ing Lord Glenmore, addressed him in easy, familiar tennsr 
making himself appear to be, as in all similar cases, and 
selon tons Us rigles depuis tous lea tempef Vami de la nud- 
swif and equally necessary to both parties, ^he whole 
scene did not pass unobserved by Lord Albert, who recol-- 
lected what olj^ervations had been made before, by some of 
the same party, on Lady Gl^m^ore at the drawing-room ; 
and he felt he despised those who could thus lightly tamper 
with the honour of the man whose notice they courted^ 
whose society they affected to like, and to whose intimacy . 
they endeavoured to aspire. But it was a subject on which 
he could only think. Miserably, our best friends are fre- 
quently precluded, firom circumstanceSf from being of the 
least use to us. 

After a short interval, passed in visiting the different ob- . 
ject^ of beauty and interest in the gardens pf the Priory, the 
hour arrived for assembling the guests under the marquees 
where the il^'edit^r dinotoire was prepared ; and Lord and 
Lady Glenmore, with their party, adjourned thither. The 
Leinsengen, Baskerville, Boileau, and Lady De Chere, 
were already placed when they arrived ; but all made .way 
for them, and in the miUe of the moment Mr. Leslie Win- 
yajrd succeeded i;i securing his post by the side of Lady 
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tHeaxoore. After tbe first clamour of nnces had auhsided, 
every one apoke to his neighbour onfy ; and Mr. Leslie 
Winyard availed himself of this oppocUinity to engross Lady 
Glenmore's attention in every possible way. Lady Boileau, 
who was seated opposite andxa^ber desiBUpri^ amu^ herself 
by remarking every glance and every little attention which 
Mr. Winyard addrei^ed to Lady Glenmore ; and whispci'ed 
to the Comtesse Leinsengen, '< Ca va grand trwMj^^ indica- 
ting hy a look those of whom she spoke. 

'< O dat is always de way in dis countiy : either des dra- 
gormes de vertut or else, t4te baUsf^ you give de grand scmt" 
dale. 'Tis noting new ; 'tis d wtre ordinaire, Ca fait 
fUU, but it cannot oe help. ToHJmura des grander fUisHonSf 
which end in de run away, de food for de newspapers ; and 
den Bouoe^qui peut^ and de woman is left to sink or swim, 
que vaue etesmaladraUeSfWma auires nBngioises,^^ 

'< Pardon me« dear Comtessey" said Lord Gascoigne, 
joining in the conversation, and speaking in the ^one of 
satire with which he sometimes iashed the ibibles of the 
day, '' pardon me, Comtesse, not always : there are many 
who, a little while after their icartif have retired from the 
scene in order to return to it with a fresh title and fresh 
fame. It only depends upon the rank that is held by the 
preferi. It is true, were he as handsome as ^donis, and as 
seducing as Love himself, that would be no excuse ; but if 
he has wealth, power, title, the affair passes through a regu- 
lar process of sous entendu^ and then all is smooth again, 
et on passe d des nouoeUes amours,^* 

<< Very true,'' rejoined the Comtesse Leinsengen sharply : 
<< and so much for your boasted London moroZe." 

*^ Pray, however, remember, Comtesse, that London is not 
England, nor England London ; although, ip regard to fo- 
reign capitals, that inference might once have held good, ai^d 
Paris could be justly said to be all France. But our system 
of politics, as well as of private life, is one which no fo* 
reigner ever did or ever will understand." 

The Comtesse Leinsengen gave her accustomed shrug, 
turned away before Lord Gascoigne had finished speaking, 
and the whole party soon after broke up, the ladies retiring 
into the house to change their dress and prepare for the ball. 

The dancing was alreacfy begpn when Lady Glenmcfre's 
party ^tered £e ball-room. The whole glitter of the beau* 
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iiful seese, the p«rfume eih^ded from the plants, vihich 
floated through the freshness oi the coontry air, all conspired 
to take the senses captive ; and never did Lady Glenmore 
look more brilliant, or appear in more joyous spirits ^ There 
was an ingenuousness about her which enchanted even those 
who had least of it themselves, and who thought that p^- 
fection of manners consisted only in the refinement of art, 
to the exclusion of all natural feeling. As she was led away 
to the dance by Mr. Leslie Winyard, Lord Glenmore's eyes 
followed her, beaming with love and admiration. 

** Elle est ramssatUej^* said Lady Tenderden. 

LordGlenmore evinced his assent to the truth of this remark 
. by a smile, which Lady Tenderden was vnlling that those 
around should consider directed to herself ; and she conti- 
nued to keep Lord Glenmore in conversation for some time, 
to improve an opinion, which it was always her aim to main- 
tain, of h^r possessing an influence over him. Nor was the 
powerful charm of the scene, and the circumstances attend- 
ant upon it, experienced alone by Lady Glenmore. Lady 
Hamlet Vernon, in her turn, also acknowledged their influ- 
ence. The consciousness of the presence of the object of 
her love, and the unalloyed confidence of the continuance 
of that enjoyment throughout the evening, ga^e to her beauty 
an air of triumph and of joy, which, had it sprung from an* 
honest, innocent source, instead of being founded on intrigue 
and artifice, would hive possessed a power and a charm 
which, as it was, her beauty missed. As she walked up 
the ball-room, leaning on Lord Albert's arm, a crowd inter- 
vened between them and the dancers ; for every body had 
clustered together in one spot, attracted by some object 
which was hid from those at a distance. 

Lord Albert heard on all sides exclamations of admiration 
on the beauty and the grace of some person who was at this 
moment dancing. Their curiosity was excited, and they 
pressed the more eagerly onwards ; till, arriving suddenly 
at an opening in the circle formed round the dancers. Lord 
Albert perceived Lady Adeline Seymour immediately oppo- 
site to him, — the attraction of all eyes, the object of the 
concentrated admiration of the whole room. She was danc- 
ing with Mr. Foley ;-^'dancing, not with the affectation of 
drawling over the floor as though she were doing penance, 
but with airiness and -elasticity of spirit, tempered by grace 
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knA iSBminkie deHcacy« Lady AdeiiDe was not ai &ntt/tD* 
seioys of his presence ; whilei as he«kKxl rooted to theapetf 
he had to^ore to gaze upon h^ in mingled , amprise and 
agitation before she perceived him ; but when she did^ her 
eyes for ^a moment rested on his, with an expression whieb, 
bnef a» the moment was, shook his Tery frajiie. It was an 
agonized look of love and repsotch : fen* not only did she see 
ohe whom she now was forced to beliere a riral in his affec- 
tions leaning fondly on Lord Albert's arm, but in the bosom 
of that rival the very myrtle sprig which L<ml Albert had 
taken from her at the drawing-room with such seeming de- 
votion. She identified it too well as being the same ; for 
in her bitterest agony, when she phicked it on the morning 
of the Court, she had told over every leaf and every flower; 
and connecting each of them with some allusion to past days, 
arKl again feeling it to be the meduim of a returning act of 
fondness, how could she forget, or mistake it for |iny other 
myrtle ? As Lady itdeline now beheld this corroborating, 
evidence of Lord Albert's cruelty and deceit, the colour 
glowed and faded in rapid alternation on her cheek ; she 
seemed lost in thought ; her footsteps became unsteady, and 
ready to sink under her ; and it was a moment or two before 
Mr. Foley, holding her hand, could succeed in drawing her 
attention. She appeared to gaze at him like one whose 
senses had fled : then, as if mdking an eflart to recall them, 
she stepped forward to oontanne the dance ; but the buoy- 
ancy of her motion was gone ; her kite gossamer footstep 
seemed exchanged for one of lead; her eyes sought the 
ground : and when it was her turn to go back to her plaoe^ 
ate remained in the middle of the circle till again rendered 
conscious of her mistake by the other parties advancing. 

In thk pause of tbe dance. Lady Addine had an opportu- 
nity of recovering her presence of «nnd ; and, calling to her 
aid the just indignation' which Lord Albert^s conduct in- 
spired, (die folt h^tielf araied against ihe tenderer foelings ; 
and by what she construed his treachery and desertion, she 
was enabled to st(0el her heart to^every soflt emotion, and not 
afford greater triumpii to her rival, or greater gratification 
to his self-love, ^y betraying any markeof sensibility.. This 
idety togedier with what she owed her mother, whoro feel- 
ings she well knew wodd be deeply woanded if through 
weakness sh^ made any public disclosure of her sofierifig^ 
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enabled Lady Adeline to rally ber spirits sufficiently to gV 
through her painful part with apparent ease and indiffei" 
ence ; and so completely did she obtain the mastery ovei 
herself, that perhaps no one, save Lady Hamlet VemoD, 
was conscious of the workings of that breast, the peace of 
which she vms perfidiously destroying. Lord Albert eTen 
was a stranger to what she endured ; Tor, blind to the errors 
of his own conduct, he of course became blinded to their 
consequence, and never attributed Lady Adeline's behaviour 
towards him to the natural result of his own in respect to her. 
It is ever thus ; — we look not to our erton as the cause of 
the misfortunes which befall us, and the pains and penaltieH 
to which we are doomed. 

From the moment Lord Albert first beheld Mr. Foley 
dancing with Lady Adeline, he had remained transfixed to 
the spot. And how can language render by its slow pro- 
cess the thousand rapid feelings which gush simultaneously 
from the heart, and seem to pass through the mind at the 
same moment ? Jealousy, indignation, scorn (though love 
in ambush was concealed beneath these bitter passions)> 
alternately distracted him. The mother and daughter he 
ulike accused of subtiity and subterfuge. He recalled to 
mind Lady Dunmelraise^s manner to him ; her words espe- 
cially, and her expression, on the subject of the breakfast : 
Adeline's feigned indifierence to it, now contrasted with her 
actual presence there, dancing with Mr. Foley. All these 
circumstances seemed to confirm the fatal truth ; and disap- 
pointed love and mortified vanity, and a sense of having beeo 
deceived, juggled, contemned, were struggling at one and 
the same moment for ascendancy in bis bosom. In thi? state 
of mind, the time, the place, the whole scene, save only this 
one prominent feature of interest, were to him as though 
they existed not. As the dance drew to a close, he asked 
himself whslt line of conduct he should pursue. Should he 
speak to Lady Adeline in a language of reproach ? should 
he give utterance to his feelings in a few bfief words of 
overwhelming import? No, he would not ; it was beneath 
him. And if she was unworthy, and had forgotten what 
Was due to him and to hereelfy he would never forget what 
was due to her. Could he address Adeline with calm in- 
difierence ?— impos8ible'!<^his heart would not second %\^^ 
deception. 
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While he stood thus lost in thought, like. one bereft of 
sense, the workings of his soul were not unheeded by her 
who leaned on his arm the while. She felt that this very 
instant was the critical point of all her hopes, and she almost 
tinconsciously pressed the arm on whiph she rested closer to 
her breast. Her respiration was broken ; her eyes wan- 
dered in quick succession on Lord Albert and Lady Adeline 
alternately ; and though she dared not propose to move 
from the spot where ^they stood, yet to remain there was 
torture. At last the dance, which had appeared to her inter- 
minable, ended ; and Lady Adeline passed on with Mr.' 
Foley, without taking any notice of Lord Albert whatever, as 
though she saw him not. 

Lady Hamlet once more felt that she could breathe again, 
when she no longer beheld the ubject of her fears before 
her, and without any mutual recognition of each other having 
passed between Lord Albert and Lady Adeline. Fresh 
hopes revived in her breast. She now ventured to address 
the former, in a tone of tremulous gentleness. 

** Shall we not walk about in the garden ? it is very hot 
here. ' ' He started, looking at her as a man awakening from 
a dream ; and as he suffered himself to be led whither she * 
would, he continued to muse in silence on all that had 
passed r then suddenly murmured, in a half-broken sentence, 

" I toill see Adeline ; I will see her to-morraw,^^ Lady 
Hamlet knew too well from this what must be the purpose 
he was revolving, and the fervency of his still remaining 
attachment for Lady Adeline. An icy chill withered her 
heart as she thought of the possible result of that interview, 
which the words that had involuntarily escaped him too 
surely predicted. But, deeply drilled in the human heart, 
she did not attempt to say any thing to dissuade him at that 
moment from his purpose, nor did she venture to make any 
allusion whatever to Lady Adeline ; for she was well aware 
that all interference would not only be fruitless, but might 
hazard the very object nearest her heart ^ Besides, Lord 
Albert had never suffered himself to pronounce Lady Ade- 
line's name, even when, in the many conversations which he 
had held with Lady Hamlet Vernon, she had been covertly 
alluded to ; neither had Lady Hamlet Vernon dared openly 
to touch upon his attachment to Lady Adeline, since their 
first interview aflter the visit at Restormel, when in the fer 
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v«ney of bcr fMliiig% and the phnilicb of her dflBpair; 
she Midy 
<< Lady Adeline will never make 7011 h^^py.- ' 
From the eonfllraiired aod painfiri titiiatioB in ifhkh die 
now found bernelf p)aeed^ when mlence was scarcely to be 
borne, and yet t6 break it^was perilooB^ ahe was relieved by 
the approach of Mr» Spencer Newcomb* Lord Rainbasi^ 
and Lord Glenoaore y andy glad to arrest them by way of 
saying kmiething, asked if Ibeyhad seen Lady Glenmore. 

** Yes»'* replied Lord Rainham. << I left het some time 
ago enjoying that most eQvi&hle amusementy which oi^y 
demands strength of wind and limln and spares all the wear 
and tear of brains that graver cares demand* 1 wish it 
were the tebibn for men of my age to make giroueties and 
pirentettefj and cut aUf^n <jhrown gentlemen mre taught to 
dance, and I haye long had serious thoughts of learning 

<' 1 hope you will let your intimate frieads at least enjoy 
your first dihut^^'' cried Mr. Spencer Newcomb. << But, 
after all, yon know, Rafaiham, that giroueite* and piraueite* 
belong equally to the dance of life as to the dance of the 
ball-room ; and we are none of us quite ignorant of thesfe, 
though sonte of us make them more gracefully than 
others." 

Lord^ainham^ Imd a way of not hearii^ when it did not 
suit him to hear ; and having, no impromptu ^/%rI d loidr 
ready at that nr oment, by way of reply, he passed on, ap- 
parently insensible to the sting, which he was much better 
skilled in knowing how to inflict than how to receive. 

*< I think,'* said Lord Glenmore, ** that at all events 
Geovgina must have had enough of that enviable amuse- 
ment, as Ratnham calls it, by this time ; and that if we do 
not go in quest of her, wfe shall not be together at supper." 
So saying, he sought her first among the dancers ; but passed 
on, inquiring, as b^ wenik, if any one had seen her. Some 
replied one things some anoth^ ; and many answered in a 
pointed manner, whkh, however, was unobserved by him, 
for it was contrary tcr Lord Glenmore's nature to entertain 
a doubt of those whom he once loved and esteemed. Being 
wearied of seeking Lady Glenmore, and concluding she had 
gone to the refi^shmenrt-room, he sat down by Lady Ten- 
derden, whose vanity was always gratified in every oppor« 
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tunity of keeping up the remembrance of a past juvenile 
' gossip in the eyes of the world. 

In the meanwhile, Lady Glenmore, who had been over- 
come by the heat of the ball-room, had been easily prevailed 
upon to seek the refreshing coolness of the terraces ; and 
having walked about some time, entered the conservatory, 
and sat* down for a moment to inhale the perfume of the 
flowers and plants, and to enjoy the tranquillity it afforded 
from the noise and bustle of the dancers. Here Mr. Leslie 
Winyard beguiled the hour, and interested Lady Glenmpre 
by reciting various passages from various poets, analpgous 
to the spirit of the place, and then passing from these to 
the theme of such feelings as the lines he quoted were cal- 
culated to inspire. He dwelt with eloquence on the imper- 
fection and little refinement of all attachments of the present 
day, expatiated on that homage which ought to be paid to 
woman; and which, as he spoke, he seemed to imply was 
willingly paid by himself to her. 

Th6re was a» inebriating danger in this address, which 
Lady Glen more was too young and too pure to see ; and 
she listened complacently and unsuspectingly to the perilous 
flattery, forgetting how the moments flew, and unconscious 
o( the impropriety of her remaining so long absent from the 
general circle, and in a piace so remote from observation. 
Nor was she aware of the appearance which might attach to 
her, till a whisper fell on her ear, and, startling, made ber 
arise hastily from her seat. It proceeded from Lord Gas- 
coigne and Lord Baskerville, who stood behind some orange" 
trees. 

"Basky," said tlie latter/ arresting his companion by the 
-rm, " we are dc trop here,'* directing his attention tb the 
r'^rt where Lady Glenmore and Mr. Leslie Winward were. 

Upon my word," replied Lord Baskerville, " this is 
c -x .11 1^ f?t e put together." 

•• r!ash !" said the latter,. distinctly ; " let us be ofl*: it is 
not fair." 

Lady Glenmore looked round, but saw no one : it aroused 
lier, however, to a recollection of the length of time that 
she had been sittihg there, and moving forward on the 
instant, she said, 

" We must return to the ball room." 

Mr. Leslie Winyard would willingly have detained her, 
Vol. n,-^ 15 
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but he felt that it waa injudicious to press her to reinfi£» 
when she seemed to have taken alarm ; and having himself 
heard the voices, which he believed to have occasioned 
Lady Glenmore's sudden departure, be vras conscious that 
some curious mtruders had witnessed the fisu^t of his tite^ck- 
(etc; and he consoled himself for its interruption with the 
idea that its fame would, soon be spread abroad, and in , 
colours far more glowing than the reality. 

When Lady Glenmore returned to the ball room, she saw 
her husband in the midst of Lady Tenderden's coterkj 
enjoying that easy flow of spirits, which, tempered, wkb 
elegance and refinement of fancy, marked peculiarly the 
charm of his society. As she approached, he arose and 
took her hand, and with an expression of pleasure drew her 
arm through his, as though he had found all that he wanted 
to complete his enjoyment of the pleasure of the scene. 
Lady Glenmore, too, seemed delighted ; while some o( 
those who witnessed this meeting e^tchanged significant 
looks, and whispered remarks upon the cunning duplicity of 
the one, and the consummate bonhommie of the duped. 

" It is the best thing," said Lord Baskerville, " that I have 
seen this many a day :" and by Lord Tonnerre, Lord Boi- 
leau, and the rest of that knot of persons, Lady Qlenmore 
was pronounced to be the cleverest woman in the world, 
her husband the greatest fool, and Leslie Winyard the most 
fortunate of men. 

All this while Lord Albert had been close at Lady 
Hamlet Vernon's side, mute, and apparently insensible to 
every thing uround. Once only did Lady Adeline pass 
before him .; but he could not be deaf to the lavish enco- 
miums he heard repeated on all sides, of 'the beauty and the 
grace of her who was to have been his own, but who was 
now lost to him, he feared, for ever ; and all these things^ 
and the sad contrast of the past and of the present, aggra- 
vated the bitterness of his soul. 

The last glimpse he caught of her was on her leaving the 
Priory, when she was leaning on the arm of Mr. Foley, 
accompanied by Lady Louisa Blithewaite. Her spirits, 
wound up for some time to a Petitions spring, had given way 
at last, and she could no longer keep up the cteception. 
Languid^ inanimate, almost unable to stand, she thought that 
she had done all which Lady Dunmelraise could demand ; 



^nd, under the plea of excessive fatigue, slie easily prevailed 
on I*ady Louida BMtbev&ite Uot to await the end of the 
jfe/e, but to return to tq wn.' The ^neral homage she had 
received, and the very particular d^vouement of the Duke of 
Mercington, might, under other circumtstances, have been 
powerful stimulants to the vanity of any young mind ; but 
one absorbing passion is the best natural preservative 
against the follies of the world, and the heartle^sness oi 
vanity ; for the incense of flattery palls upon a heart that 
is deeply engaged, and which scorns all praise that is not 
uttered by the lips of the one object of its devotion. 

Before Lady Adeline reached town, the morning lighr 
streaked the horizon ; and she felt that this rising of day, 
with its accompaniment of vernal airs, and twittering birds, 
and sparkling dew-dr0ps,'and all the gladness of an awakened 
creation, were but a mocking contrast to the setting sun t)f 
her hopes, the mournful notes of sorrow which rung in her 
ears, and the deadness of that a§ection which she had once 
thought could sufi*er no diminution ox decay. The chilling 
damp of disappointed love clung around her heart and 
withered every hope, rendering her wholly spiritless, and 
unable to converse ; and when she arnved at Lady Dunmel- 
Taise^s door, she took a hasty leave of Lady Louisa Blithe- 
waite, and stealing as noiselessly as she could to her 
apartment, alie courted the silence of reflection,* but not the 
^3alm of sleep. 



CHAPTER XIL 

lovbrib' filiSQftS. 

Hah Lord Albert d'E^erre been himself at the time, and 
not the victim of contending passions, he w^mild have left 
thefite at Avington Priory the moment he had se^n Lady 
Adeline depart. As it was, he remained ; it cannot be sup- 
posed from any entertainment or ddight that he had derived 
from the gcen^» but iirom that species of sufienng which 
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renders ali scenes alike ; and in the bitterness of his beart 
he even afiected a gayetjr such as the poor maniac feels, 

^^ With moody madness laughing wild 
Amid severest wo." 

How many hearts are there in similar situations, whose 
gangrene wOunds are festering at the core, while the mask 
of pleasure is painted on the face ! But there are few per- 
sons in the world who know us sufficiently, or think of us 
enough) to detect the assumed disguise ; and' thus the 
wretched are numbered with the happy. Some few, how- 
ever, there are» who, mingling in this cheating crowd, have 
yet their hopes and heaj^ts anchored in a far different sphere, 
and pass through the infected mass, themselves unspotted, like 
Milton's personification c^ Purity amid the crew of Comus. 

These, with deep commiseration of spirit, penetrate the 
paint and \^arnish of deceptive pleasure, and, shuddering, 
see what waste they make of life who never look beyond 
it — ^losing, for its shadow, the sum and substance' of true 
happiness. But suck as these were not to be found in the 
circle, in which Lord Albert moved. He had often, since 
his entrainemerU in that delusive scheme of existence in . 
which he was involved, exclaimed, " I was not made for 
this I" The nobler, truer purposes of existence were still 
the inmates of his breast, but they were under a spell which 
he had no power to break : they were dead letter, and were 
in peril of becoming obsolete. 

In this state of moral danger, had he confided to Lord 
Glennaore's ear the contradictory feeHngs by which he was 
alternately swayed, in him Lprd Albert would have found a 
true friftnd ; for he was not one of the many who pass by 
exultingly,' in tlie pride, or indijGference, or selfishness of 
their nature, and say, " You, too, are happy," careless of 
the reality, so long as the sunshine of their own amusement 
is not darkened by the sorrow they see another wear. No : 
Lord Glenmore would have not only commiserated, but coun- 
. soiled ; not only counselled, but aided. Alas'! we may 
suspect that, when we shrink from confiding our sorrows to 
a friend whom we know to be good and true, we are 
ourselves under some fatal delusion. 

Lord Albert sought not to unbosom himself to Lord 
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Gl«ntti(ire, from a Islimt faeling that he was himself in 
error ; and he had not had, for many a day, the courage, or 
rather the Tirtue, to probe his own conduct, but duffer^ the 
UindnesB of self-deception to gather like a cataract oyer his 
mental vision ; he acted under the consciouimess that he Was 
to blame, yet without sufficient energy to attempt to dispel 
the fifan, and look , on things as they really were. It may 
seem matter of surprise that Lord Glenmore, who lacked not 
penetratipn, had not only spoken to his friend on the subject 
of his engagement with Lady Adeline : but while Lord Qlen* 
more was happy himself, in that deep s^se of the word in 
which it most imports us to be happy, the mazes of ^itangle- 
ment which gather around those who swerve from the path of 
rectitude entered not into his ima^nalion. He had always pur- 
sued a straight^fbrward path, and truth and sincerity had given 
him aclue to pass through lifq withoul^ntering on any of those 
tortuous ways, such as now distracted his unhappy friend. 

This dear moral light of acticm rendered him, in the pre- 
sent instance^ blind to the conduct of Lord Albert; and 
though die rumour was prevalent among the circle in which 
they lived, that his engagement with Lady Adeline was at 
an end, yet it had not reached Lord Glenmore's ear ; and 
even had it done so, perhaps, from ignorance of Lady Ade- 
line's merits, he might have thought that his friend's affect 
tions would be better bestowed elsewhere ; but, at all events. 
Jie would have felt, that to mention the^ Subject, while Lord 
Albert had made no allusion to it himself, would have been 
^n indelicacy on his part. 

Thus was the former, from bis own want of confidence, 
deprived^of the only counselor who might, by a word, have 
dispelled the mist of etror which surrounded him ; and by 
assisting Lord Albert to recover his self-esteem,, have restored 
him to a happmess which was now eluding his grasp, if it 
had not jilready done so. Experience, however, must be 
bought. There is an ordeal to be passed through by every 
one. Happy are those who are purified seven times in the 
iire, and come forth humbled and ameliorated ! 

However much Lord Albert'^ siliiferiiigs diight h&ve been 
unnoticed by the general eye, th^fe was one who read bis 
sours secret but too plainly. Lady Himlet YdWion saw 
through the veil of the false gttjrety and fiMed spbrks which 
^e ai^sufned ; and again and again felt, With an imp«us$idned 
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woman^s feelings, that the hour was come which was to 
decide her fate. 

On the night, or rather morning, when the festivities of 
Afington Park were ended — when the last lingering foot- 
steps of the votaries of pleasure passed away, satiated but 
not satisfied with the veiy continuance of that diversion 
which for ever demands fresh food to feed its sickly appetite, 
although it pails upon the aliment it craves — Lord Albert 
could no longer drown his senses in the hum and glitter of 
the gay crowd ; and having handed Lady Hamlet Vempn to 
her carriage, sought his own. And there once more alone, 
with a perfect abstraction of mind he threw himself back, 
and, covering his face with his hands, shuddered at the broad 
bide light of day, which seemed, in its pure serenity, to 
mock the dark turbulence of his stormy /thoughts ; but he 
cojuld not shut out the beam of conscience, before whose 
seat^Ag ray the light and darkness are both dike. 

His'^|>iii^w brought no repose, and he felt glad when the 
hour came which called him to attend the routine of his 
official situation. Distasteful as the occupation was become, 
harassed and preoccupied as were his thoughts, he went 
through the duties it imposed with. his usual precision and 
power; and found, what every one will find, that duties,^ 
however dry„ when they are strictly fulfilled, bring a palliative 
to sufiering, and act as coiTCCtives of evil. It must be 
allowed, however, that it is a great prerogative which men 
en}(yy over women, in experiencing, from the very nature of 
the employments which generally devolve on them, a relief 
that strengthens and invigorates, while those of womeii bear 
them invariably back to the very source and centre of their 
sorrows, and awaken all the enfeebling tenderness of the 
heart. But neither should this create a spirit x>f raining. 
Doubtless, every one who seeks for strength where alone it 
can be found will not seek in vain; and the feeble may 
become strong when they place their trust aright. 

liOrd Albert d'Esterre, having finished the business of 
the day, was enabled with more calmness to meet the pain 
which he expected would attend his visit in South Audley- 
street, whither he went to seek an explanation from Lady 
Dunmelraise and Lady Adeline. As he crossed Piccadilly 
from St. James's, with the intention of avoiding"^ the throng 
of Hyde Park, ^nd as he was turning into a street leading 
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more directly to the point whither he was going, Lady 
Hamlet Vernon's carriage passed him. She looked out of 
the window, at the same time kissing her hand as thoagh 
she wished him to stop ; but returning her salute, he passed 
on. Still there was something peculiar in her expression 
which did not escape his obseryation. It spoke a triumph, 
of which, had he known the cause, it would have proved an 
antidote to the misery that was in store for him ; for in that 
case he would, under every circumstance, have persevered 
in his determination of obtaining an explanation from Lady 
Adeline in person. 

When arrived at the well-known door of Lady Dunmel- 
raise,lie waited with impatience for its opening, but no one 
came. He desired his servant to knock again ; and looking 
up, he perceived the windows were open, and maid-ser-vants 
passing to and fro in the rOoms with an air of unusual bustle* 
which madQ him shudder, although he knew not why. At 
thc^ same moment, the porter opened the door, and informed 
him that Lady Dunmelraise and Lady Adeline had lefl town 
a few hours before. He was for a moment mute witit 
astonishment. " L^ft town?** he exclaimed; "for how 
long?" 

"I really do not know, my lord." 

" When do you expect their retiira ?" 

"Not this year/' was the reply : "at least, we have 
received no orders to lead us to suppose ray lady is conning 
back ; but, on the contrary, we have directions to take down 
the furniture." 

"This is unaccountable!" ejsfculated Lord Albert, with 
a movement of mingled indignation and grief. " Where is 
Lady Dunmelraise gone ?" he asked, after another pause. 

"To Dunmelraise^ I believe, my lord." 

Lord Albert continued to sit on his borsQ mechanically for 
some minutes, as if wholly unable to collect his thoughts, or 
to believe the truth of what the servant said. Again and^ ' 
again he asked the same questions, and invariably received 
ihe same answers, till there was no longer any doubt of the 
fact ; and then in broken -eentences he said, unconscious 
that he spoke aloud, — ^^ It is too true, too evident — unneces- 
isary !— unworthy 1" 

" My lord?" said his groom, thinking he addressed him. 

^^ Nothing, James, nothing," he said,, starting from his 
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reverie ; and stiflering his horse to choose its own directioii» 
he diowed the reins to lie heediessiy on its neck ; and then, 
againi actuated by a change of impulssy he urged it to its 
speed, dashing rapidly through the streets ; when some of 
his acquaintance, wha saw him as he passed, observed, 
<< D'Esterre is certainly quite road ; 1 always thought so.*' 
And thus he continued his way homeward, now riding 
furipusly, now creeping along, as the wayward mood of the . 
moment directed, till he found himself at his own door ; 
and then^ flinging himself from his horse, he TuiiAied to his 
apartment, forbidding all interruption. Lord Albert^s ser- 
vants, who were exceedingly attached t)» him, looked a§^ast 
at his altered demeanour, and marvelled what had befallen 
their master. 

No sooner was he alone, than he paced the room in all 
directions, uttering broken sentences of, '< Gone^^-gone*— 
not to return ! — without one word of farewdl !*' Then he 
cast himself first into one chair, then into another ^ then 
rose abruptly, and striking his forehead, cried^ ^' It is so. 
^he die is cast, and all is over. But I will write to Lady 
Dunmelraise. — No ; rather I will go myself to her. I will 
upbraid her duplicity, and shame Adeline for this unworthy 
conduct." Then again, sinking into a calmer mood, but 
one of deeper anguish, be said, << It is too plain, it is too 
evident. Why should I seek that which I know already ? 
No, no/' he added, with a bitter smile, '* Adeline shall not 
have it in her power to say that I was the first to break our 
engagement. liady Dunmelraise shall not avail herself of 
any precipitation on my part, to dissolve a tie which she 
wishes broken, but knows not how to break. Adeline shall 
herself give me my dismissal ; for U u Adeline who has 
coldly, cruelly, and shamelessly cast me oflf." Here he felt 
a check. There was a sort of echo that gave back the sen< 
tence in mockery to hia ear. <* Adeline has cast me off," 
seemed repeated in bitter derision. There are words and 
circumstances which occur in the life of every pne, when, 
something more than the uaual meaning of the one^or the 
common import* of the other, appears to attach a conse- 
quence to them, beyond their own individual value. So 
strongly did this feeling come over Lord Albert at the present 
moment, as he referreicl all blame to Lady Adeline, that a 
sudden revulsion of sen«ition rendered his mind a chaos. 
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Still. his unwillingneBs to acknowledge himself in fault 
made him^ recall every trivial occurrence which could 
^ confirm his jealous doubts, and dwell on these till he again 
persuaded himself that he was the innocent and aggrieved 
person. 

Mastered by this false impression, he determined to remain 
silent, and await his expected dismissal. <* Then,- ' he said, 
** then will be the time for-me to speak of my wrongs." His 
mind was turbulent and gloomy all that day ; but when the 
evening can|e, he habitually sought the circle in which he 
had been too much accustomed of late to pass his time, and 
which had become necessary to him. As Lady Tilney had 
a stnrie, he drove to her house ; and in this routine of 
what is termed plealsure he courted and found that torpor 
of reflection which it is its peculiar and baneful property to 
• produce. 

Lady Hamlet Vernon, who had heard from Mr. Foley of 
Lady Dunmelraise's sudden departure, and who felt like one 
snatched from the perilous brink of an abyss on receiving 
the intelligence, was now once more enabled to put forth all 
her fascinations ; and on that evening devoted herself, with 
successful ardour, to the teak of engaging Lord Albert's 
attention, and diverting his mind from painful retrospection. 
With all a woman s wiles, she suited her discourse to his 
taste ; and, without too much or teo little display, brought 
her varied talents into view, not as though they were her 
oiCTi, but merely the reflection caught from Lord Albert's ; 
existing but through him and /or him ; by him to be fostered 
and improved, or by him to be crushed and dissolved, at 
pleasure. 

Who but a woman can enter into this refinement of en- 
chantment ? Who but a woman can glory in being a slave ? 
The eflfect Lady Hamlet Vernon produced on Lord Albert 
this evening was that of a lulling spell ; an influence which 
she always possessed in greater degree, in proportion to the 
racking doubts and. anxieties under which he laboured, and 
which rendered Jiim the easier prey t6 her seducing arts. 
When'he parted from her, "accordingly, on that evening, he 
felt grateful for tbfc solace which her friendship and devotion 
seemed invariably to afibrd. False and unstable as was its 
basis, he leaned on it with mistaken confidence ; for he had 
plunged into the deceptive sea of error, and was doomed to 
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be the sport of every incidenttl circumstance that floated oit 
the surface of his affections. 

On the following morning, his cnieU unjust opinions of 
Lady Dunmelraise and her daughter nfere confirmed, upon 
reading in the newspapers an announcement of Lady Dun- 
melraise's having left town, accompanied by a remark, in 
the usual language of similar information, that it was under- 
stood the lovely Lady Adeline was soon to be led to the 
hymeneal altar by Mr. George Foley. . He cast down the 
paper with a feeling of sickness at his heart, which again 
gave way to a sense of deep injury ; and then once more 
was renewed the determination to clear up the question by 
a direct application to Lady Dunmelraise : but the false 
pride of wounded feelings, offended honour, indignation at 
being deceived, and all the minor concomitants of self-love, 
brought back the tide of error which swept his thoughts 
into another channel, and with the sullen gloom of despair 
he finally said, ** No ; the issue of this strife must soon come 
of itself : let it come : it shall neither be retarded nor 
hastened by me." 

While Lord Albert was thus sufiering the penalty of his 
own mistaken, erring conduct. Lady Adeline's sufferings 
had not been less painfully acute ; with this only difference, 
that self-reproach had never torn her breast ; and agonizing 
as were her feelings on the morning when she returned &om 
Avington Priory, they were enviable in comparison ^th 
those which racked his heart. Lady Dunmelraise had 
given orders, the previous evening, that her daughter should 
not be disturbed on the following day ; concluding that the 
fatigue of the file would be to her doubly trying, and that 
she would require a long and complete rest. She was much 
surprised, therefore, when she came to breakfast, to find 
Lady Adeline awaiting her. Her countenance and air at 
once told a melancholy truth to Lady Dunmelraise; and 
she felt not only that rest had been a stranger to her, but 
that some more decided \event, and more painful than any 
which had yet befallen her, must have occurred, to have, in 
so brief a space, effected such ravages on her youth and 
bloom. Nor did she remain long in IgBorance of this so 
sudden change ; for Lady Adeline, meeting her mother's 
embrace^, with many convulsive sobs breathed out her 
entreaty to be tal^en immediately from London, and to be 
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spared her being 'called upon to witness any mcNre of those 
agonizing 8(2enes,such as she had been exposed to at A^ing- 
ton Priory. 

*< I . have done enough^ I have done enough, dearest 
mamma," she eicclaimed, ** to show Albert an indifference 
which I never can really feel towards him ; and you will 
not, I am sure, condemn your poor child to any more similar 
trials." - She then detailed to Lady Dunmelraise the parti* 
culars of the last night^s occurrences, who saw too plainly, 
and shuddered as she saw^ that this strife of suppressed 
leeling had shaken the frame of her child, and not only 
blighted her happiness, but endangered her very existence. 

" My sweet Adeline," said Lady Dunmelraise, with the 
tenderest earnestness, *' would that I could as^ easily take all 
sorrow from you .as I can now comply with this your request *. 
You shall no longer endure a protracted stay here : we will 
leave town directly." 

Lady Adeline knew her mother's heart, and doubted 
not of her acquiescence in her wishes; but there was a 
manner of feeling with her at the moment, which was 
grateful to her wounded heart beyond the mere act of 
comptiance ; and as she wept on her mother's shoulder, she 
said, 

" I am an unthankful being to feel unhappy when I have 
such a parent." Lady Dunmelraise kissed away her tears ; 
and having done all in her pow^r to sooth, left her with the 
secret intention to arrange their immediate departure. 
Scarcely was Lady Adeline alone, than she looked fearfully 
around, as though the very precincts of the room upbraided 
her for going away, and as though she had voluntarily 
sought to take a step which was for ever to part her from 
Lord Albert. 

An icy coldness clung round her heart, as she gazed again 
and again at the wails of the apartment, and in every article 
of their decoration recognised some trace of him she loved. 
She murmured inwardly, *^ Even where his shadow fell, the 
senseless wall recalls all my grief ; for though it left no 
trace upon the spot on which it passed, what can efface the 
reflection of his image from my heart ? 

'< Can it be," she went on to say, <^ that so short a time 
ago I entered this house, elated with hope and delight at the 
idea of meeting him ? can it be that ^e should have appeared 
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inspired with the same feelings as myself, and then, without 
' any .reason, so cruelly, so heartlessly desert me ? 1 think I 
could have better borne this sorrow, had he only confided in 
^ me as a friend. Yes^ had he but told me the truth, I might 
have mourned in secret ; but I nev^ r should have wept for 
him as I do now in bitterness of heart, to think that I have 
so loved an object unworthy of my esteem." 

Alas ! when we are in sorrow, we fancy any other grief 
would be easier endured than that which weighs us down : 
but we judge erh)neously. Sorrows spring not out of th€ 
ground ; and it is knowing how to suffer the scourge under 
which we smart that can alone bnng us any alleviation- 
There are few persons, so young as Lady Adeline, with feel- 
ings as finely strung, who are so well prepared to meet with 
trial ; yet still poor human nature is in its best estate a mart 
for sorrows ; and those are happiest who soonest leai^ to 
barter tlie bright, delusive hopes of youth for the sober, 
subdued views of real life, which, without producing a dis- 
taste for this world's enjoyments, despoil them of that vivid 
colouring which cannot last, and detaches them from con- 
sidering it as their abiding place. 

Such was the lesson now taught to Lady Adeline, ^as she 
was called, with unexpected haste, to quit South Audley- 
street ; and she cast a last hurried glance lit the chair where 
he had sat, who was still her heart's .idol, at the carpet on 
which he bad trod, the book he had opened, and lastly, the 
picture, the image dearer than all except himself, which she 
now left, for the first and last time, as no longer \toithy to 
be her companion. Notwithstanding the abruptness with 
which she was snatched from these melancholy contempla- 
tions, and the revulsion of feelings which her sudden fare- 
well to these cherished objects occasioned. Lady Adeline, 
after a few hours' reflection, acknowledged that the pix>mpt- 
ness of Lady Dunmelraise's decision had been made in kir c:< 
nes9^ and that the blow which was to seyei her from him she 
' most loved, if it were inevitable, were best to fall suddenly. 
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CHAPTER Xlll. 

V 

AX AWKWARD DILEJOfA. 

■■ • 

THJB^te at Avington Priory a^rded a thetne of conver- 
^:^a:tion9 if sixcfa a term is not inapplicable to such a subject, 
of much longer duration than was usual ; for in the exist- 
^nce of those who were actors in the scene, or participators 
in its pleasures, one folly generally succeeded another so 
quickly as to chase away all remembrance of its immediate 
predecessor. Perhaps, too, in this instance, more interest 
was experienced in the discussion of the entertainment,, 
6rom the zest which some signal esclandres gave to it, and 
which were generally whispered about ; particularly that in 
which Lady Glenmore's and Mr. Lisslie Winyard's names 
were involved. 

Of this report, Lord Qaskerville and Lord Gascoigne 
were the active propagators ; and which, corroborated bv the 
condemning facts they themselves had witnessed, led those 
who listetied to the conclusion that the matter was un^ affaire 
deiddie. The only question then was, whether it was well 
or ill arranged ; for in all things the creed of these parties 
taught them to estimate the manner of an action without any 
reference to its morality. Opinions were given respecting 
the good or bad taste of the thing ; and speculation raa 
high how Glenmore would take it. However far from the 
truth, or unjust, these conclusions and opinions might ini 
reality be, it cannot be denied that Lady Glenmore had in 
some measure afforded subject of conversation to the licen- 
tious and censorious tongues of these traducers, by permit-, 
ting the very marked and exclusive attentions of JNIr. L^Ue 
Winyard in society ; and, in doing so, justified an appjre- 
hension which the most candid and the most kind observer 
(if any such had been there as a witness) could not but feel,; 
that she must inevitably fall a victim to a man of Leslie 
Winyard's character, unless some powerful hand snatched 
her from the peril. 

Vol. n— 14 
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In the example of Lady Gleninor»*s present danger, th^ 
jBiachieiii arising out of the system of the society in which 
she lived are painfully apparent ; and although they hare 
more than once been dweh upon, yet, with the object of 
unmasking a disguised evil, they cannot be too frequently 
alluded to or minutely detailed. Nor can the obsenration 
be too often repeated, that such dangers must unavoidably 
accrue to the young and inexperienced while receiving none 
of those salutary checks which ave afforded them in a society 
difierently organiEed, and where the ties of families, and the 
counsel and protection of sincere friends, are nai sacrificed to 
the laws and rules of exclusive fashion. 

Lady Glenmore*s absence, it might almost be called 
alienation, from Lord and Lady Melcomb and the bosom of her 
own family, had been so gradual as scarcely tq be perceptible. 
Had it been otherwise, she would have recoiled from the 
idea, and her excellent heart would have sufficed to guard 
her from so unnatural a fault ; but the evil grew out of the 
circumstances in which she was placed, and increased with- 
out any appearance which could awaken a suspicion of its 
<jreal tendency. She did not go to-day to Lady Melcombf 
'because Lady Tenderden, or Lady Tilney, or some other 
of her friends, had prevented her at the very moment she 
v^as stepping into her carriage ; but she would go to-mor-- 
row : and when to-morrow came, fatigued with the ball, or 
the assembly of the preceding evening, she did not rise till 
at so late an hour, that Lady Melcomb would be out, an<} 
it was in vain for her to gg. When the evening in its turn 
came round, then some ceremonious diplomatic dinner, fol- 
lowed by the sondes of the different members of her coterief 
equally precluded her from fulfilling this duty. 

Thus one day passed on after another, and the rare and 
^ort visit to her parents, when it was paid, afforded no real 
communion of heart or thought. Yet all this happened not 
^IfuUy, not in positive indifference, or forgetfulness of 
natural affection, but arose, as it were, unavoidably, out of 
the life she led. Let it not excite surprise that this aliena- 
tion had been productive of no alarm in the tender and 
afl^tionate hearts of Lord and Lady Melcomb. They, 
indeed, saw less of their daughter than they wished ; but 
though they jH>metimes sighed over the *< angel visits, few and 
fitr between," of their estranged child, still, in the indulgent 
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londness of dieir hearts, perhaps too' in a mistaken pride, 
they found an excuse for her constantly living in a round of 
dissipation, partly from the pomp and circumstance attend- 
ant on the public situation which her husband held, and 
partly from thinking it natural that one so young, and gifted 
with external graces, should indulge in the pleasures that 
courted her on all sides: 

. Another cause, too, existed, to render their separation an 
apparent consequence of her marriage. Lord and Li|dy 
Melcomb had not lived at any time on terms of intimacy 
with that circle which now exclusively formed their daugh- 
ter's and Lord Glenmore's society ; and a further barrier by . 
this means stood between ' their meeting ; but it was one 
which, if natural feelings had been allowed their proper 
influence, and had any advance been made to Lord and Lady 
Melcomb, on the part of those persons, towards their ac- 
quaintance, might easily have been removed. 

In this case, ibr their daughter's sake, they would readily 
have met any advance, and in order to do so, have stepped 
out of their own habitual line of society ; a society founded 
on the dignified principles of high rank, and the rational 
grounds of real social happiness : but they were the last 
persons to court an intimacy where a mutual desire was not 
expressed for its formation ; and the question, however 
painful, as it affected their natyiral intercourse with their child, 
was not, however, one which gave rise to any seriously 
uneasy feelings. When they did see her, they saw her so 
fondly attached to her husband, and so happy, what could 
they fear fbr her ? It would almost have seemed like a selfish 
apprehension, to have indulged any doubts regarding her 
future welfare. 

Their own course through life had been one perpetual 
gleam of sun^ine, a circumstance which isi apt to render 
us more blind to the possibility of evil, than when we have 
been exercised in the school of adversity ; that sehool by 
which we are alone perfected,, and without whose salutaiy 
discipline the false security is indulged, that << io-mcmntmtt 
he as to-day y and even more a&tmdanf," and we dread no 
check to our earthly career. 

How fearful is this species of happiness, which, resting 
on itself, forgets the hand l^y which it is alone upheld! 
Could Lord and Lady Melcomb have seen through tUs de 
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losion— co^U they have, guessed that their child stood at tii^ 
moral point where the two paths separate which lead to yit- 
tue or to vice, and where the travdler in the road of life, 
according as he makes his choicCf will he admitted in Ihe 
end to misery or happiness — they would have performed their- 
duty as parents unhesitatingly ; they would have pointed out 
to their child the excellence of the one course,^ and have 
warned her. of the inevitable ruin and degradation attendant 
on the other. As to the current reports of the day, tb^ 
were the last to bear them, as is usually the case with those 
most concerned ; and in this respect Lord Glenmore wa& 
removed still further from a knowledge of the truth. Lady 
Glenmore, deprived of her natural and true guides, sur- 
rounded by persons whose lives were, generally speaking, 
characterized by the same errors, on the brink of which she 
now hungr oxid who, if they looked on such conduct as enor, 
held it in a very venial light even when detected, and as 
nothing, if it evaded open discovery, had little chance of 
receiving any counsel in time to save her; 

Speaking thus of Lady Glenmore, it must not be supposed- 
that she viewed her own conduct and career in its true light, 
or that she erred from any determination to err, .or even 
from being led away by any impulse of passion ; far from 
it. The innocence of her nature, her domestic habits and' 
education, as well as her attachment to her husband, had in 
the first instance rendered her present mode of life distaste- 
ful. But. it is the very .property of the subtle poison of that 
atmosphere in which she lived and breathed to pollute- the 
healthful springs of being, till the moral taste becomes less 
and less acute, ;and is at length wholly corrupted, leaving the 
mind totally unable to discriminate between r^ght and 
wrong. 

.AlSioi^b, with the young men who lived ip theneame ao-^ 
ciety, tjie event of the downfall of her reputation was looked 
upon as a thing of course, andiiailed, in their licentiousness 
of spirit, as a matter of congratulation, since it would level 
anotbj^r victim to their standard, «till there were others of 
ihe^CQieriCf who, from motives i>f policy, were anxious that 
no further esclandre should take place, than that which had 
already %riae|» on the subject, to call forth the loud repre- 
heosion of a. public whom they, at once>fearedand despised, 
' and whose opinions, though they set them at defiance, they 
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in reality wished not to brave unnecesMuily : for in the in- 
stiuQce of Lady Gienmore^ the destruction of so much hap- 
piness as was supposed to have centred in her union would 
'be likely to create proportionate abhorrence and condemna- 
tion of a system of society whichy had been the occasion 
of it, and lead to a sifting and exposure of the principle and 
motives on which that system was based. 

Lady Tilney was the first person whose acuteness and 
vigilance descried the danger ; and was impelled to attempt 
an arrangement of the business, as well from her general 
'love of managing every body and every thing, as hom the 
more weighty reason attached to it. Being perfectiy aware 
of Lady Glenmore's character, she dreaded lest an affair 
which, m the hands of a vroman of tact, might have been 
managed without any ^clat, would with her be precipitated 
to a point which must end in an exposure. She felt, how- 
ever, that to speak to Lady Glenmore openly would be to 
commif herself with a person whose want of discretion was 
the chief ground of her apprehensions respecting her ; and 
therefore, after much reflection, she determined to seek the 
assistance of Lady Tenderden in the business, and employ 
her in its management, as being more intimate with the par- 
ties than she herself was. 

It was not the first time that Lady Tilney had atailed 
herself of an intermediate hand to work out a fkvoiirite un- 
dertaking. With this view, some ten days after the fite at 
Avington Priory, and when the whole afiair was openly 
spoken of throughout their circle, Lady Tilney sought an 
opportunity of communicating her views to Lady Tender- 
den ; and having denied herself to every one^e, they were 
soon in deep conference in the boudoir. 

Dear Lady Tenderden,^' said the fbrmer, addressiag faer^ 

f am sure that I may speak to you in confidence on a 
subject in which you will feel an equal if not greater ihterest 
than myself : I allude to our iUvet la peUte Georgina/ This 
is a very dlly affair of hers with Leslie Winyard, an^ is 
going too far : don't yotf think so ?** Lady Tenderden gave 
BO direct answer. 

'< Surely you must allow that she is not the aort of person 
to risk any hazards, or to manage this kind of affair well or 
with prudence. If allowed to go on by herself, she will run 
lieadiong down the precipice, and no earthly power caB save 
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hf r. Besides, it would be a terrible thing far uSf if tbere 
wis w^ public scaodal to ensue. Considery my dear Lady 
T^o4erdeaf we should all iapur some portion of blame, and 
4he wpuld be pitied ; while we should have all those persoi»e 
whom we. have banished without the pale of our society 
raying against u^, and our system, as though it were a laza- 
retto in which all the plagues of E(^pt we^'e assembled. 
Now, though we know bow false this is, still we mght to 
provide against it.^' 

i«ady Tenderdei\ nodded assent as Iiady Tilney went on : 
-^< Xou agree with me, I ana sure ; for the curious and dis- 
appointed will not judge aK>%, and we must try to shelter 
ourselves froi^ their imputations, however groundlese. We 
ought to move on in a sphere out of the general nature of 
things ; but, in order to do this imptmiment, it is necessary 
to be vigilant and prudent ; and I assure you I am naiier 
off the watch." 

^^ Peut-itre ; but den haw would you do in thia instance ?'' 

*' Ah ! there hes the delicacy ; in that hqw consists the 
difficulty of the business ; for you know, as to to petite per- 
soane herself, we cannot with any safety compromeUez our- 
selves by speaking to her on this subject. She is one of 
those innocent persons who would, I am sure, either start ofi* 
at the bare o^ntion of ^nj^Uaison, and would make a great 
fuss, and a scene which might be very unpleasant to us all in a 
thousand ways ; or else she might give te$e baisse into the 
thing, so much the more from being warned against it, as 
your meek people always do ; and, though not discreet, she 
has cunning enough to keep it strictly till the moment when 
1^ steeps into the canuage which is to take h^ from her 
discon/solate husband." 

♦^ Peui-etref^^ was again Lady Tenderden's brief reply. 

Juady Tilnpy proceeded, f * Now, I think there is one, and 
only one way in which it can be managed ; and your assist- 
ance will be vitally important for its success." 

^* Oh, degrofCM i do not involve me in any of dese trou- 
blesome S!6le9 : I am^ not at all de persarme to play dem w^ ; 
and VinconduUe de la petite en question makes mi^ quite 
pi^onif^ ^^ thii^k 4)f any thing of the kind." 
i <^0h! butjt my dear Lady Tend«^den, for Glenmore's 
3u^e» you know>for all our sake^, you wiU not let this a#a,ir 
f^rmiiiate as it iw^ do if son^etbipgis^notdopetoput it on 
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a right footing ? joawilkmMttifynoilmtibesoanduleof suefaa 
coBunooplftCQ dihumemeni «llacli to ear society, as the infal- 
Jible ksue oC ^e al&irmust eause, unless we attempt to sare 
appQaranees»«Qd 99i^inarcke ibtjeu in beHer taste at least ?^' 

JLffidf Tenderden'a eoiMiterauico relaxed, as i£ she was 
pleased at the idea <^ hokting an influence over Lord Glen- 
more ; and Lady Tilney was satisfied that she had done 
wisely in condescending to flatter her amaar propre^ by con- 
fessing herself secondary in influence ; a point which she 
was never very willing to yield : but she feh it was the 
surest way to proceed to secure Lady T^iderden's co-opera- 
tion, and proceeded to say, 

*< Now listen, I entreat you, to what i have to propose : 
and if you do not approve my idea, then suggest something 
better. The only thing that remains to be done, in my 
opinion, tlien," continued Lady Tilney, ^^ is to getOeorgina 
out of £ngland. You know Gleianore cannot move ; but 
that is no reason why she may not be absent for a few months. 
The advantage of your company, h^ health, a thousand ex- 
cuses may be found : and if she is not as deeply involved as 
we suspect with Winyard, this will break off the ailiir ; 
while, if she is, absence, and distance, and the chances of 

tine, and place, que sais-je enfin a million things may 

turn away die tide of observation from us; at all events, the 
6c^ will be less oflensive abroad than at home. Now could 
you Rot propose to her a little tour to Spa, or Les Eaux de 
B4xreges^ when the season comes round for leaving London ?" 

Lady Tenderden seeined half inclined to acquiesce, but, 
Irke most people who make sudden changes of opinion, she 
did not know exactly how to give as ready an assent as 
she was willing in her heart to do ; while at the same thne, 
there was a little demur at the idea of being made the tool 
of Lady Tilney, as well as of being mixed up in an afiau' 
in winch, if it ended wrong, she would regret to have 
been implicated. 

I^ady Tihaey's flattery arid parsuasbe reasonings, however, 
as was generally the case when she had a favourite point to 
carry^ prevailed ; and the ooftversation ended with an arrang^- 
jnent,. that Lady Tenderden shoilld, in the course of a hv/ 
days, open the subject te» LadyGlenmore, and put it en IraiB. 

Although ijie solicitude of the polite Lady Tilney for the 
fate of her young Sieve might have foeenf)remat!tre astothe 
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precise degree4>f hmtUaUom with Mr. Leslie Wiayai-d, still if 
it bad been entettaioed oo a better princif^ than that of mere 
expediency^ it would have been amiable and justifiable ; for 
when a married woman's name is once connected with that 
of any man in particulari there is an immediate taint on lam- 
character, which, while it is d^prading to herself, attacked 
to her husband the character of dupe, or somethmg worse, 
and affords an example to others, productive of almost as 
much evil as would accrue from actual guilt. 

There are very few women on whom this - stain is cast, 
who could, like the youthful Lady Glenmore, plead perfect 
innocence of intention ; but she had been, almost at the 
outset of her marriage, thrown alone in the midst of th0 
most dangereus class of the most dangerous society of Lon- 
don. She had not certainly to complain that Lord GI^d- 
more had wilfully deserted or neglected, her: his absence 
was a necessary consequence of the duties he had taken upon 
himself in his public career. 

While, however, she acknowledged this, i^e -could not 
but feel and mourn over his absence with childish simfdieity 
of tenderness : and when at last, partly from necessity, and 
partly from the various arts used to wean her from this in- 
nocent love, she felt, as it was natural she should feel, con- 
sidering that no very strong principle of rehgion had been 
instilled into her mind, or given stability to her character, 
that there could be no impropriety in having recourse to the 
pleasures and pursuits of fashion — pleasures -which per- 
tained to her situation, and were not only sanctidhed, but 
encouraged by her husband — still, in doing this, it was not in 
her nature to aspire to any leading part, or to take any par- 
ticular station, in the circle in which she moved. Had it 
been so, — ^had she been, in short, more worldly, — her conduct 
would have been more measured, more under the control of 
appearances ; and though she would not have had so much 
real virtue, she would better have known how to preserve 
its semblance. But as it was, the object sought by her in 
the maze of pleasure was simply an indemnification for hei* 
husband's absence: and not possessing a mind stored by 
Bolid instruction, or gifted with strong judgmeht, amiable. 
pliaAt, and fond, she entered on this perilous career without 
one of those qualities which might have ^labied her to steer 
her course wiUi safety. 
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.^hus^xposedy she mked becoming the tictim of an)r design- 

iftg-persons who found it their amusem^t or their interest to 

]*tli^r he; the subject of licentious animadversion. Where 

fljmo^i ^evy event, as in the kind of life described, bears 

iQQ^ie^ tn^ogXf little variety oocurs to mark the progress of 

time> One intrigue resembles another ; one slander is like 

<Ms^>n^kighbour ; one«atn:eis a specimen of all : and unless, 

J^D^dee4f sexpe defiance of morality more glaring ttea usual, 

.some Solecism in a marriage or a ball, a death or a break- 

Asty take place, there is little for the ehronicler of the*sys- 

tem to register in his page. : ^ 

M&istei» had looked for^ajrd to rest after ih^ burthen of 
the session 4 Jhe nobles had gone to their country seats to 
enjoy the beauties of the '< sere and yellow leilf," there to 
.renew jthe dissipation of the town. Hither, too, the invited 
intrigant hjad followed the object of his present pursuit, to 
tell iB>fihady bowers the tale, so often told before to others, 
of treacherous love; while the sportsman, with more open 
and more honest if not nobler aim, hied hhn to moors and 
highlands in pursuit of his ruling passion. 

If, during the last moments of the waning season, nothing 
of stronger character had occurred, on Lady Glenmore's 
and Mr; Leslie Winyard's part, to attract the particular 
fiotioe of the circle m which their liaison was matter of 
conversation, still there was no relaxatieni of At> attentions, 
or of her apparent preference, to justify the belief that he 
had relinquished bis pursuit, or that die had discarded him. 

Lady Tilney, there^re, continually urged Lady Tenderdeii 
to the necessity of adopting the measures she had proposed ; 
and the latter, having satisfied herself that no unpleasant 
responsibility was 4ikely to attach to her, consented to fill the 
iaHotted piu!l in the measure, and propose to Lady Glenmoie 
to aecompany her on a tour. 

" What do you do with yourself this summer ?" said Lady 
^enderden to the latter, as she was sitting f^^e-a^^« with 
her one momiog. 

f< Indeed I do not in^e least know what are Glenmore's 

?l8ns ; r hut I should hojpe we shdl go to the country some* 
Fhtape, for I begHv to feel that iiy health sufl^s from the 
^aeket.of. a townrlifev "But whatever he chooses I shall like 
best,. for nothing ^Woold do me any good if he were pot to 
1^ of the pa^ty.'' 
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'< Oh J queUe ettfmiiUage ! Well i I hoped you had chased 
away that bad habit of being always in die leading-string. 
What ! ffcu a minister's wife, and suppose that he is to fol- 
low you up stair and down stair en nourriMon all your life ! 
My dear, how would de state be taken care of after this 
fashion?" 

<* True," said Lady Glenmore, sighing, ^<and I am now 
used to be alone." In fact, Lady Tenderden knew that these 
words ,were uttered more from habit than from feeling them 
in the painful degree in which they would once have been 
spoken ; and she replied, 

" Weil then, my dear ladi, U /out prendre son partie ;^ 
and since it is impossible you should have him always d voi 
'trausseSf'vrh&i think you of making a little excursion with 
me to Les Eaux de Bareges^ or to Spa, for two or three 
months in the beUe saison ? This would, I should think, 
exactly suit you : it will refresh your beauty, refit your 
toUette^ et vous remendrez eniUrement rentmveUSe, On se 
ressent de la famie de Londres, It is quite necessary to 
go away ; and a mllegiatura in England is so dull 1" 

'< What, go abroad !" said Lady Glenmore, with unfeigned 
surprise. . 

'< Vous ites impayaJtiUy'' rejoined Lady Tenderden,^ 
<< comme fai souvent eu Ihanneur de v<ms dire. One would 
imagine you lived a hundred years ago, when people talked 
of going abroad as they would of going to the moon ; — ^but 
now, abroad is at home. AUons / I will not allow you to 
hesitate. Leave me to settle the matter with Glenmore. I 
will arrange every thing ; and he shall come and meet you, 
and bring you home, in case I choose to pass the winter at 
Paris." 

Lady Gljsnmore had not the least idea that her husband 
would think of consenting to this proposal, but gare a sort 
of half acquiescence, more to escape from Lady' Tender- 
den's persecuting entreaties, than from any wish to realize 
the scheme ; and she was quite astonished, some days after- 
ward, to find Lord Glenmore of opinion that this plan would 
be the pleasantest thing in the world for her, the best adapted 
to recruit her health, and in all ways the most eligible^ 
Ualf grieved at the thoughts of absence from him, half 
g):atified at his eager desire to procure her if pleasure, and 
persuaded at len^ by his ^oliciUticii to try the remedy of 
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change of air for the languor which had of late affected her 
naturally good const^tutioBy — the wish too of yielding im- 
plicit obedience to his will,-~Tall combined to determine her 
to consent ^ and she finally agreed to the proposed excur- 
sion, which was soon followed by preparations and sirrange- 
meats for their departure to Bardges. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

% 

HABKIAOB atAIMEUVKfiS. - 

While events thus intimately connected with Lady Gien*^^ 
iQore's happiness were silently progressing, Lord Albert 
d'Esterre^s mind was engrossed and torn by a thousand con- 
tending feelings oi a nature wholly difl^rent, but not less 
fatally destructiye of his peace. After recovering from the 
violence of the first shock which Lady Dunmelraise's sud- 
den departure had occasioned, he had remained torpid and 
incapable of action : then again, inwardly harassed by 
the most lively anxiety, he had awaited, with an agony of 
suspense which none can know, save those who have expe- 
yienced how ^* hope deferred maketh the heart sick," the 
communication which he felt Lady Dunmelraise could not 
possibly long delay, relative to Lady Adeline. 

During each of the four^and-twenty hours which bad 
passed since the blow had fallen on him, Lord Albert had 
thus been the victim of one contradictory pasi^on or other ; 
but still, in the alternate storm or lull of his emotions, be 
had^ mechanically sought the society of the only person in 
the world whom he now believed entered into his feelings, 
or took any real interest in his fate. It may be readily sup* 
posed that Lady Hamlet Vernon did^ot lose the advantage 
which this undivided share of his time aflforded her ; and 
she fonnd^means, even- in the state of apathy in which Lord 
Albert seemed plunged, and dunng the lengthened silence 
to which, at intervals, he gave way even in hei^ presence^ to 
impress him, by a thousand attritions, with a sense of the 
deep sympathy she felt in all his sufiTerirlgs. At the sanie 
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time she knew the woUod Umt^raoUed at his hetrt was yet 
too recent to be rudely toacbed^ and the paroxysm of his 
malady too violent to bear those remedies which, with the 
skilful and tender solicitude of one who matches a fmtient 
on the bed of sickness^ she awaited a favourable memeht 
to administer, but forced not injudiciously upon his 
acceptance. 

With one exception only, no event occurred, no word 
was spoken, no circumstance bad been alluded to, that could 
in the remotest degree bring forward the dreaded name of 
Lady Adeline. When, however, Lord Albert heard, acci- 
dentally, at Lady Hamlet Vernon's, that Mr. Foley had also 
left town a few days after Lady Dunmelraise, his feelings 
were roused to a pit€h that nearly decided him on hastening 
to Dunmelraise in person. Nor is it probable, notwith- 
standing Lord Albert's former resolves, that he wonld 
longer have hesitated to take this step, had he not been 
assured^ in the^^ most pointed and positive maimer, by Lady 
Hamlet herself /who foresaw and dreaded the efiect of this 
natural impulse), that Mr. Foley had not followed Lady 
Adeline^ but was.gone on a visit to, some other part of the 
country. 

This intelligence again changed the current of his feelings, 
and for the; moment he was lulled in^ security, that whUe 
his ri?al appealed not in Adeline's presence, she would have 
leisure and freedom of .mind to reflect and repent of the> 
cruelty of; her behaviour towards himself; and vainly ima- 
gined that there was a better hope in leaving her to the 
workings of* her own heart, than by giving way to any 
reproa^es which he might have made. 
.Thus he. lost the only chance that remained to him, of 
av^idingithe Uow which was so soon to annihilate all hope. 
It was a fortnight after Lady Adeline's leaving London, 
that the poet brought him a letter, at the sight of the well- 
known characters of which he trembled; for with one 
glance he: recognised 'them to be the Jiand writing of Lady 
Dunmelraise. Hos knew that that letter must be the arbiter 
of his fate, that it must lead to an explanation ; and he felt- 
that no explanations were likely to prove happy ones. For 
ai*ew moments lieJield the letter in his .hand, dreading tO' 
bveak the jseal, lor he was aware that it was the messenger 
which was either to ccmdemn him to the loss of Adeline, 



or gifelijuaii the power to leek her as his wife ; ftfid, ef lie 
lattepy serae^RBg ^thiii Itas hreest ferbade^he hope. At 
length he slowly tOTe open the^sper, |ind, with gasptsf 
^agemeeSy reed as followB : 

*^ My dear Lord Albert d*E8terre, 
^' The period which was la decide the fiiliiiiiieiit of the 
wishes eatertained by Lord Tresyllian aed the late Lord 
DoBaMlraise respeeting yearself aivd Lady AdeHne has at 
length arrived. Wiebes of this kind, howevms ue mdar- 
tunately too often subject to the same dlaages which aHead 
on every thiiig earthly ; aed it would be weak, thereftivey as 
well as wl^ng, to lament over them when unrealized; still 
less should we do so, when their accomplishment no longer 
appears to hold out that prospect of felicity whidi, in the 
present instance, F am certain, was the only moli?»finr their 
first indulgence. I need not, my lord, ^iter upon^the rea* 
sons which have induced my daughter to resign the honour 
of an alliance with your house ; they will natura^t Jiuggest 
themselves to your own heart ; and if th^ do not do tliis, i 
consider an ex^anation of them would be arr iotipusion on 
my part, of which! sliould be sorry to be guilty. 

** I remain, my dear Lord Albe^ d'Esterre, 

<^. Your very faithful and obedient 

^'EUZA DuNXfiLBAISE. 

** P.S. I forward a copy of my letter to Lord Tresyllian 
by this post." 

** It is then as I thought," excUumed Lord Albert 
** Faithless, treacherous, cold-hearted Adeline ! why did I 
ever love you? why place my happineor on so fraH, so 
unworthy a tenure! But it is well, it is better thus; — 
Since I have now no cause to mourn your loss^ I will not 
suffer grief for such an object to master me. It is weli 
that you are lost to me. Lost I" — he started at the sound, 
as he repeated, ^ Yes, lost to me for ever!'* and his Hp 
trembled, while a sense of sij^foeation oppressed and aver> 
powered him, and tears, burning tears, burst from his eyes. 
Not softly, not refreshingly, did they iow, but like tin Iwf »*« 
flood, wln^ scathes the path down whieh H iKHirBesi Ibr 
two days and two nights Lord Albert rejEnained in theaiojit 
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pitiable state of mind. He would see no one^ for to whom 
could he unburthen his griefs ? and not to speak of them 
waslmpossible : to whom would he deign to show his lace* 
rated heart ? yet to what other subject than that by which 
it was torn could he give utterance ? 

The necessity of .replying to Lady Dunmelraise's letter 
war the first thing that aroused him from this lethargy of 
sorrow ; but when he essayed the task) he found it, one of 
no easy nature. He read and re-read the letter ; he endea^ 
voured to extract from it some gleam of hepfe, some open- 
ing of possible change ; but it was so calm, so cuttingly 
and despairingly reasonable, so dignified yet so decided in 
its tone, so meek jret so authoritative, that he Mi it pro- 
nounced a verdict which admitted of no appeal. 

*^ Be it so," he said, with the composure of despair r 
''but, at least, I too will speak my mind. Yet how ? In a 
brief answer imbody a world of thought ? How can words 
convey the sense ef a lm>ken heart ? No ! language can- 
not do that. Afid if it could paint my feelings, why should 
I humble myself before those who have thus sported with 
and spumed them? why lay bare the weaknesis of my heart 
to those who have proved themselves incapa^e of compas- 
sion ? What can I expect te gain by so doing ? Nothing." 

Blinded by this false reasoning, he felt, at that inoment, 
that he would have rejected Lacry Adeline's hand, could he 
have gained it; convinced, as he was, that her affections 
were no longer his own. Besides, who ev^r reclaimed or 
regained a heart by reproaches ? And then again relapsing 
into tenderness, he mourned over the defalcation of that 
purity and trjJth which he had worshipped even more than 
her charms. All these, and more than these, were the 
thoughts which checked the flow of -Lord Albert's pen as 
he wrote copy after copy in answer to the letter, and tore 
each, in despair of ever writing oneovhich could in any de- 
gree comprise or convey his mixed and agonized feelings. 

But again the necessity of some answer pressed upon 
him ; and, although with the conviction that none which he 
could write at that moment would be adequate to express 
what he felt, oi^ prove a faithful interpreter of the thousand 
tortures that possessed him, he finally traced and folded up 
a few brief sentences^ sealing the envdope immediately, as 
if to preclude the possibility of further delay. Yet once 
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more h^ hesitated, okice more a wish arose to write alto- 
gether in a dilSer^it tone and strain ; but then he rapidly re- 
called to his aid all his late reasonings and feelings on the 
subject, and finally despatched the following letter : 






Dear Lady Dunmelraise, 

It would be dcnng injustice to my own feelings, if I did 
not^tate that they alone have prevented my answering your 
letter sooner ; the purpose and tenor of which made me too 
plainly feel, that any development of the sufferings called 
forth by its contents would be equally misplaced and obtru- 
sive to you, as well as to Lady Adeline. 

"To say that any emotion of surprise has mingled with 
my sorrow would be contrary to truth, because I had felt 
the sudden add unexpected departure of your ladyship from 
London (not even communicated to me till your present 
letter) announced some decided change in your opinion and 
determmations in regard to myself. There is one point, 
however, for which, in the midst of all my sufferings, I must 
feel grateful ; it is, that the letter which announces to me 
the forfeiture of that happiness which for years I have been 
taught to cherish and consider as my own, leaves me no 
doubt that the future welfare of Lady Adeline now centres 
in some other object^ in the attainment of which it will be 
more surely realized, than had it continued to rest on me. 
That that welfare may be realized in every sense of the word 
will ever be the prayer oC 

^* Dear Lady Dunmelraise, 
^ Your faithful and affectionate servant, 

"D'ESTEKBE. 

"P.S. I shall of course communicate your letter, ac- 
companied by my answer, to my father, Lord Tresyllian." 

No sooner was this letter beyond the power of Lord Al- 
bert's recall, and actually on the way to Dunmelraise, than 
he would have given every thing he possessed could he have 
changed its tenor : but this was only one of those fiuctua- 
tions of passion, of which he had of late been so cruelly the 
sport ; and the impulsie of the moment, had its object been 
attained, would as readily have given place to some other of 
a quite different tendency. When the mind ie once suffered 
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t» float About irilteutAfuidkif iNTiBciiple ofaeton, it is • 
«M|ref asd a nuraela if & hmmg thus Acteateddoos ttotl>e- 
OODM tie pray of deaU'iiotieB. 

As LQi>d AU>«t perused oT«r aad over again the copy c^ 
his answer, he imagined he read in it sufficient ground to 
call forth an explanation, on the part of Ladf Diffimelvaisey 
<sf die cauees which had led te her sudden aimndeiiinent of 
Lady Adeline's engagement with himselC fiat then ^ he 
apecMilated upon objects which like a blind man he could 
Bflft seef ibr never admitting, aor indeed feeling oonscioufi, 
that it was his own €irre«s which had wrought tibe chaa^e 
in Lady Adeline, he never could rightly appnahend the line 
of eonduct which of necessity she must pursue. If he had 
dope «o, had he taken the beam from his own eye, thep 
wiHild.he clearly have seen to take the mole from hers ^ and 
it would not have required a second perusal of his aaswec 
to Lady Dunmelraise to have aduiowledged that it afforded 
no x>peuing whatever, whether from its tone or ks contents, 
io induce herself or Lady Adeline to swerve from the course 
they had adopted, or lead them to any other determination 
than ^t which they Iwd already avowed. 

He however endeavoured to make himself fibink lOther-^ 
wise, and in some degree be succeeded in this ol>ject; ^sr 
what distiHtion will the imaginalaon not assume when 
warped by passion 2 In this delusive hope he continued 
for some days, vainly expecting every post to bring hinv 
some communication from, Diihmelraise. How little he 
knew Lady Dunmelraise's feelings ! how falsely he judged ' 
of his own ! As soon as she paused his letter, she did not 
for A BMment think of replying to it. She had indeed not 
doubted, for weeks past, that Lord Albert's heart and afiec> 
tions mwe totally alienated from her child ; but the degree 
of cold indi&rence with which, in her readmg of his answer,. 
he seemed to cast her off, exceeded what she could have 
thought possible. I^ may be that, in her ioterpretation of 
the letter, Lady Dunmelraise yielded in some d^ree to 
h&F previowly-fiNrmed prejudices ; and, as is ever the ease 
when we yield to prejudice, saw through them as through a 
glass daitiy, and pronounced the being who could thus 
coldly renounce such a treasure as Adeline wholly un- 
worthy of further thought. Far from feeling, therefore, that 
hwi Aibert's reply required any fiirtber notice, or that it 
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contained any thing which could raise an after-regret if passed 
by in silence, or reanimate a dying spark of hope in Lady 
Adeline's breast, she considered it final and definitive, and 
without hesitation placed the letter in her daughter's hands. 

Lady Adeline's sentiments, on having perused it, were 
in accordance with Lady Dunmelraise's ; but as soon as 
the first brief flush of indignation had passed away, the 
bitterness of sorrow that was rooted in her heart claimed 
its full power, and grief , not anger^ preyed like a canker 
on the bloom of her existence, Lady Dunmelraise watched, 
week after week, with an anxiety proportioned to its ob- 
ject, for a return of something like cheerfulness on the 
countenance of her dear child ; but though resignation 
sat on Lady Adeline's pallid br6w, and beamed in her 
angel smile, still there was a settled melancholy, a change 
of fearful import, impressed on her whole person. Even 
her very movements, once so gay and elastic, were now 
languid and measured, like one who was soon to pass to 
another sphere. Nothing of the vivacity of her age and 
temperameiit remained ; and Lady Dunmelraise felt that 
he waited for the hoped-for change in vain. 

It was therefore some relief to her, when a visit from 
Mr. Foley created a variety in the daily routine of their 
lives ; and Lady Dunmelraise thought or fancied that the 
exertions which Lady Adeline made, in order to be 
agreeable to one for whom she had always entertained a 
maternal solicitude, seemed the only circumstance that 
at all dissipated the gloom in which her daughter was now 
habitually involved. Mr. Foley, however, while he re- 
marked this favourable change, ascribed it to other motives ; 
and with that self-love which predominated in his charac^ 
ter, he saw in it a growing preference for himself, and 
waited only for a season in which he conceived the feel- 
ings of Lady Dunmelraise and her daughter would be sufli- 
ciently prepared to admit of a disclosure of his sentiments, 
to make an open avowal of them. 

Meanwhile, Lord Albert, who was equally with Lady 
Adeline the victim of self-delusion and martyred affec- 
tion, continued to drag through the heavy hours till even 
suspense 'itself became blunted. But L<wd Albeit con- 
tinued to strengthen himself in what he deemed the du- 
plicity and heartlessneas of her conduct, and found a dii 
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•ioo Id his wiflhringB in the idea that they were occa-* 
aimed by aa unworthy object, whom he was called upon 
by every rational principle to banish from hia remembrance. 

At length it likewise became known to him that Mr. 
Foley was actu^dly an inmate of Dunmehaise, and this cir- 
cumstance set the seal to the erroneous oonviction which 
for so many months had been gaining on hb deluded mind. 
While thus discarded, as he imagined, by her whom he 
badi in fact, always loved dearer than the whole world be- 
; wounded in his ^tenderest feelings, and oiended in 
family pride ; Lord Albert mihappily found hisiself 
SNipported in his mistaken apprehensions by his father, Lord 
Tresyllian, whoy accustomed to refer most actions to love 
of aggrandizement and power, and having survived those 
softer piSectiona which at one time bound hun to Lord Duor 
melraise, and made him anxiously wish for a union betwe«» 
their children, now only saw in Lady Dunmelraise's with- 
drawing from this engagement aome concealed object of 
interest, which impeUed him scornfully to resent her be- 
haviour, and thus confirm the delusive views of hia son. 

From the time of Lord Albert's having come of age, the 
entire indq>endence of his circumstances had (without viola- 
tion, however, of any filial duty on his part) occasioned bis 
intercourse with bis father to be of rare occurrence : but 
when be commimicated the purport of Lady Dunmelraise's 
letter to Lord TreeFyllian, an identity of feelings seemed to 
arise between them ; and in their offended pride a tie of 
sympathy was freshly formed, by which they mutually en- 
couraged each other in an ill-founded anjl unjust resentment. 

Lord Albert's heart, however, was far differently constituted 
£rom bis father's, and in most other respects'they felt not 
together. Still, therefore, he feupd hin^elf alone, as it 
were^ in the world, without one kindred breast on idbich to 
lean. Perhaps no sensation of pain is greater than this 
conscious loneliness of being. He, had hitherto avoided idl 
open' confidence with Lady Hamlet Vernon on the subject 
of Lady AdeHne ; for though she was well acquainted with all 
that had passed, yet from motivesof delicacy, as well as from a 
secret mistrust even of her sympathy, he had remained 
sUent. But when at length freed ftom the only tie which 
i^al€(d big Upsii the long-cherished and lingering hope of 
J^nfiy Adeline's returning affection, it requiied no Stimulus 
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to make Lord Albert ufibunlieii his heart and all its griefe 
to oae, the only one, who» he tiiougfaty entered into Uiem. 
Tiie subject once commenced, the whole troubled tide of 
fears, belief, convietioBt and subsequent indignation was 
"poured into her ear. 

Too readily, end with too greedy delight, did she receive 
Ihis confidence, as the sweet confirmation of all her long- 
nurtured and most ardent wishes ; and the first step sbe 
took, in consequence, to heighten his resentment against 
La^y Adeline, was to avow a knowledge of Mr. Foley's 
long residence at Duamehraise to be the result of his pas- 
sion for her ; a paraion approved, she said, by Lady Dun- 
melraise, as well as by her daughter, and which was soon 
to terminate in marriage ; adding/- at the same time, that 
she felt, as well as their mutual friends (meaning Lady Til- 
ney and her coterie), that it was jnatter of congratulation 
that an alliance so thoroughly destructive to his views and 
pursuits of life should thus be dissolved. 

While in this manner Lady Hamlet Vernon fixed the dag- 
ger more fiimly in Lord Albert's breast, she no longer hesi- 
tated to evinbe for him, in every word, and look, and action, 
fa^ devotedness ; and it was not in nature, that under svcli 
an influence he should be allowed to retrace his steps, even 
bad he wished to do so, or to reflect on his own conduct ; 
although, had he had recourse to self-examination, even in 
this stage of the business, he might still have retrieved his 
error. 

Day after day, week after week, his diseased state of mind 
gained ground, till at length the whole moral man became cor- 
rupt, and Lord Albert was the slave of her whom he would have 
loathed, could he but have seen the snare she had so art- 
fully drawn around him. It is true, the duties of bis offi- 
ciaf situation employed him some hours every morning ; and 
in the routine of these there was no analogy to any thing 
like feeling, so that they proved a temporary antidote to 
pain : but when they were over, he was in the society of 
Lady, Hamlet Vernon, and of Lady Hamlet Vernon alon6 ; 
for it was the nature of a mind like his to be wholly en- 
grossed by one object. 

The world, that in^ reality cares for no one's actions, ex- 
C^ as afiecting itself, looked on with indiflerence, and saw 
in Lord Albert's course onfy aurious matter for q>eculation. 
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Some pitied him as a fooU should he contemplate matrimony 
with Lady Hamlet VjNnon ; while others applauded the 
dexterity of the woman who could succeed in leading him 
captive, and secure to herself so great a prize. But one 
friend yet remained to Lord Albert, who would have sin- 
cerely lamented the circumstance, could he have believed 
such an ev^nt as marriage possible ; — because, though 
Lady Hamlet Vernon was undoubtedly clever, handsome, 
fascinating, yet he saw in her no sound, intrinsic qualities, 
nor was there attached to her rank or situation any of that 
preponderating family influence, which be could have wished 
should distinguish the wife of his friend. But Lord Glen- 
more was not one of those who doubted Lord Albert's good 
sense or principles ; and though he saw him involved in a 
liaison which be was far from approving, still he looked 
upon it as one of those temporary attachments from which 
be hoped soon to see him liberated, and therefore discarded 
all serious fears for him. But Lord Glenmore was unfor- 
tunately mistaken. The entanglement in which Lord 
Albert was involved was^ not one easily to be broken 
through. 

Lady Hamlet Vernon's object was advancing rapidly, an4 
her victim nearly sacrificed. London was now edmost empty. 
The only individuals of note remaining in it were some offi- 
cial persons, who were looking forward with anxiety to the 
moment of their departure. Lady Glenmore's arrange- 
mekits for her visit to the continent had been finally adjusted; 
and she bad at length quitted town with a heart divided be- 
tween regret at leaving her husband, and that kind of anti-, 
cipated pleasure which attends a first visit to a foreign 
country. ' -- 

Wliether any. regret mingled with these sentiments, as 
she journeyed Vith Lady Tenderden to the point of em- 
barkation, at the idea of being likely to lose in her absence 
the society of Mr. Leslie Winyard, it is difiicult to say ; and 
equally so whether the result of this absence would break 
through that intimacy with the latter, which her sei-disant 
friends considered to be of such perilous tendency. Mr. 
Leslie Winyard certainly did not leave town immediately 
on her departure. 

In the midst of these final removals for the season, Lady 
Hamlet Vernon found it difficult to arrange her passing the 
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sfiptowckang avtnni) in tto secietj of hord .Albert. To 
propoie to himself ifoectly aof project of thekmd waSf she 
thought, hazardous ; and though Meeting the importaoce of 
securing to herself his presence she was oUiged to trust to 
di^mcey aod to the habitual influence which she knew she 
had obtained over him, in order to endure his following her 
wherever she went. 

** Where do you mean to pass your autumn, Lord Albert ?" 
she said one day to him* speaking «i if in an unpremeditated 
manner, and announcing at the same time her intention of 
goix^ to Tunbridge. *\Ferh»spB you will be induced, if you 
have no other piaok in view, to pay me a visit tfa^re ?*' 

** YeSf^** he replied, sighing, '< I shall like it exceedingly. 
Where can / go but where you are ? Nobody else in the 
wide world, save yourself, cares for me ;" — and a tender 
l^lance from Lady Hamlet Venion gave back a confirmation 
of the latter part of this querulous speech. 

Many days more did not elapse, when Lord Albert, al- 
though pressed by Lord Glenmore in the most friendly manner 
to accompany him to his country seat during the recess, mis- 
jed by the unfortunate and false conviction that no one parti- 
c^ted in his feelings save her who had in reality caused their 
bitterness, blindly yielded to the delusion of this hollow 
attachment, and found himself loitering round Lady Hamlet 
Vernon's ibotsteps on the Jiurze-clad hUls of Tunbridge. 



CHAPTER XV. 
raocEBsniOs ABseAs. 

HowEVfB small the interest which Lady Tilney really 
took in preserving the purity of Lady Glenmore's character 
uUaeie^ still her wishes for the preservation of that outward 
decorum which she deemed necessary towards the mainte- 
nance of her coterie^s respectability were perfectly sincere. 
It will n(^ however, appear that in this inirtance her wishes 
were likely ta be realisced. 
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On landing on the contineniy the point to which Lady 
Glenmore and Lady Tenderden directed their steps was Spa, 
haring abandoned their previous intention of going to Bare- 
ges ; a change in their plans, which they decided upon pwrOy 
from the length of the journey, and partly from Lady Glen- 
more's not liking to be so very far from her husband. When 
they reached Spa, they found some few of their acquaintance 
already there, foreigners as well as English ; and ten days 
had not elapsed from their arrival, before Mr. Leslie Win- 
yard, accompanied by Lord Gascoigne, joined their circle. 

Lady Tenderden had already made a selection of such as 
were to constitute her society, and of course these latter 
persons were admitted in-the number. AUowing for change 
of place and difference of hours, the same desultory mode 
of life was pursued by them at Spa as in London, and at 
best the same vacuity of mind and intention becanie the 
result. This negative description of the passing hours, 
however, was not applicable to all. Of course, in the pre- 
sent instance, there could have been but one motive which 
induced Mr. Leslie Winyard to resign the pleasures of ah 
Epglish autumn for the waters of Spa ; and this fact he 
seemed at no pains to conceal. Lady Glenmore Wfts his 
avowed object. 

There is something always unfavourable to virtuous hap- 
piness in the voluntary absence of a wife from her husband, 
and especially if she has designedly or carelessly, from vanity 
or di^cBuvrement^ given encouragqpient to marked atten- 
tions from any other than her husband. Whatever may be 
alleged by some, that absence makes meeting sweeter, and 
renovates affection, it may be laid down as a rule well 
known to experience, that genuine wedded love is best 
tnaintained by that sweet habitude which renders each a 
part of the other, and which feels not that it can live sepa- 
rate from that dearer self: and happy^ and only truly happy, 
are those married persons who, in an honest heart, feel that 
they can add to love virtue, and to virtue habit ; so that, 
when long years have gone by as a tale that is told, they 
can look back upon their course with *joy, and feel it dearer 
as they know it to have been hallowed by the lungo costume 
and the dolce memorie. 

Unnecessary absences, on the contrary, between married 
persons, are at best very dangerous experiments : they in- 
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^ce in women an independence of feeling inimical to tien- 
demessy and incompatible with the duties of a wife ; and en- 
courage, on the part of others, an intimacy, and a freedom 
of manner, to the abandonn^ent of those forms which, in the 
presence of the husband, would perhaps be obseived. 

Thus it was in the case of Lady Glenmore. Mr; Leslie 
Winyard, already too much encouraged by her easy good- 
nature and affability, impelled by vanity to suppose himself 
irresistible when he chose to give himself the trouble of 
being so, and not wholly indifferent to her whom he now 
pursued, considered Lady Glenmore's absence from Eng- 
land as intended to afford an opportunity for the furtherance 
of their intimacy. The mode of life at Spa, and similar 
places on the continent, where the English congregate^ how- 
ever resembling the empty folly of London ih its moral 
effect, differs in this respect, that it is more like living in a 
family circle, divested of the ceremonious restraints of soci- 
eties in great cities. The daily routine of arrangements 
which threw all those who circled together into an unavoid- 
able familiarity, the long excursions during the day, the re- 
pose under some shade after a fatigue, the return at night, 
the supper, the dance that not unfrequently followed, proved 
all of them too favourable opportunities for a man of in- 
trigue. 

If, therefore. Lady Glenmore was in peril when guarded 
by the forms of society, in the presence of a husband whom 
she loved, and feeling the wholesome moral check which, 
to a young mind entering on the snares of life, the con- 
sciousness of a supposed cognizance of parents and * friends 
so usefully imposes, — if, under all these circumstances of 
protection, she had yielded to, or rather been entangled 
in, an indiscretion respecting her intimacy with Mr, Leslie 
Winyard, — how much more fearful wast her present danger, 
when no restraints of the kind were at hand to guard 
or to warn her ! 

Had Lady Tilney*s object been of that true and high 
nature which proposed no result but to save Lady Glen- 
more's virtue, she would not have intrusted her to the 
guardianship of such a person as Lady Tenderden, who 
united to the ai^y Mightiness of a Frenchwoman the spirit 
of an intriganiey whij^h is to be found in all nations. But 
Lady Tibey's object was merely worldly and prudential/ 
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nameljy that of remeiring a prolNtble ^ooer from her own 
curcle in England ; and tins point carried, the other was 
of small importance. Lady Tender^n had drawn round 
her a society at Spa, quite in harmony with which she had 
been accustomed to Hto in. There were seTered persons 
of the eo^trie of London^ who* from time-to time, made 
their appearance among them, and kept up the tone of the 
raesoMemeni to its own peculiar pitch. Mingled with 
these were foreigners of distinction and diplomatists of vk- 
rioua nations, who, from forming a false estimate of Englisir 
society, as most foreigners do, fall into a very natural mis- 
take respecting the higher classes in England, of whom 
they judge en mane by the limited specimen which they 
are taught to consider as the sample of our nobility, and 
who therefore, with this false view, circled round Lady 
Tenderden and her friends on the present occasion, as 
die centre of attraction and a model of English man- 
ners ; a melancholy mistake, and one by which foreigners 
have been Jed into the greatest errors respecting our higher 
classes. 

Although this remark did not at first apply personally to 
Lady Glenmore, yet, under the circumstances of the case, 
Lady Tenderden was not a fitting guardian in any respect 
for her ; and in the end, during their residence at Spa, the 
pormissnon of Leslie Winyard's divouemehi made it attach 
to her with too much truth, and she became, consequently) 
as much the subject pf animadversion and example as La^ 
Tenderdan faerpelf. In the life of dissipation thus followed} 
not even the seventh day was left for raflection or repose. 
The too often misapplied and dangerous adage, that <* one 
must do at Rome as they do at Rome," was an excuse for 
entirely forgetting the Sabbath to keep it holy, an observance 
which is in some dagree attended to among us (except by 
the most notoriously profligate); but it has been a just re- 
proach of many thinking Roman Catholics on our nation, 
that, when abroad, we lay aside the religion we profbss, 
at least its forms, while we laugh at those which thep follow. 

Of what religion are we, then ? might be the natural 
question asdced, and was one which appli^ certainly tb Lady 
Glenmore, who had now learned the most fiita| of all lessons, 
that it is unnecessary to hallow tlie Sabbath day; and she 
went on to learn, -that she ccmld live and be happy without 
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htr husband. Letters came from him, breathing kindness 
and affection, and these were answered with something like 
a corresponding feeling, fnr still in her heart his image was 
enshrined, although her vanity betrayed her into the perilous 
error of being engrossed at the moment' by the attentions 
and presence of another. Lord Glenmore's letters, however, 
contained no hope of his being able to join her at Spa ; for 
government contemplated ap earlier assembling of parlia- 
ment than usual, and the presence of all the ministers was 
required at an unusually early period. This circumstance, 
however, affected Lady Glenmore but little, for her regret 
was walling into carelessness at his absence. Thus bound 
to England, Lord Glenmore expressed his wish that Lady 
Glenmore should leave Spa about the end of October or 
middle of November, and proceed by the way of Paris, 
where he still indulged a faint hope that he should be able 
to join her. * 

Notwithstanding much dissuasion on the part of Lady 
Tenderden and Mr. Leslie Winyard against obeying these 
injunctions, Lady Glenmore remained firm, and they shortly 
after were on their .way to Paris. Mr. Leslie Winyard, of 
course, took his route to Paris likewise ; for though he began 
to feel that the affair trains en longueur, he was determined 
at least to enjoy the renomm6e of adding another name to 
the list of his successes. At Paris the rumour of his attach- 
ment to Lady Glenmore found a wider range, and among the 
mixed, and larger aggregate of English! became the subject 
of more marked and varied observation. Here, therefore, 
in the same selfish spirit of worldly-mindedness which had 
induced Lady Tilney to send Lady Glenmore to the conti- 
nent. Lady Tenderden. saw the propriety of giving some ad- 
monitory hints to the latter : such as, *< It was not well to 
stake all on one throw: that it was not in good taste to have 
but one cavalier always in attendance ; and that the pr^fir^ 
himself would cease to be flattered by that preference, if 
he had champ libre always at command, without any com- 
petitors to dispute the honour with him. Resides, there is 
a certain retenue to be observed,'* she went on to say, ** by 
vromei^ of fasbi€>n, who should never give the vulgar an ad- 
vantage over them, by not having a ready reply to make^ or 
be made, to any disadvantageous or impertinent observa- 
tion : for example, if thev should say, * Mr. Leslie Winyard 

Vol. n.-^16 
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13 always at Lady Glenmore's elbow/ it might be an8weTecr< 
' And so is Prince Liittermaimey tund Lord Gascoigne, and 
Lord Baskerviile^ and a thousand others.' ^ A little address, 
my dear Lady Glenmore, sets all this sort of things to rights : 
only one must know how to conduct oneself/' 

<' There is nothing wrong/' replied the still innoceBt but 
somewhat perplexed Lady Glenmore, " and therefore there 
is nothing to set right." 

" Non^ assurementf nothing wrong ^^^ answered Lady Ten- 
derden ; addint; in her doucereux voice with more of truth 
than usual under her|Mi^^6 de velours^ ^^ and that is just the 
reason why yoii are not sufficiently upon your guard." 

These hints, however, appeared so indirect in their ten- 
dency, and f>f so little consequence in the eyes of her ta 
whom they were addressed, that they were merely smiled at^ 
and passed by unheeded. 

In this state matters continued till far on in November. 
It was the very season when Paris was beginning to fill. 
A fjBw weeks of protracted absence from home was again 
pleaded for by Lady Tenderden, even though Lord Glen- 
more, from press of business in the ministry, had been 
obliged to abandon all idea of joining them ; and accord- 
ingly they lingered on from day to day at Paris. 

The same cause which prevented Lord Glenmore from 
leaving London obliged Lord Albert d'Esterre to quit 
Brighton, whither he had accompanied Lady Hamlet Ver- 
non. In returning io the Subject of this liaison^ few pa^i* 
Culars caB be adduced which would not appear- trite and 
stale. Like all intimacies of the same nature, it had during 
this interval gradually approached a climax. Nothing in 
this world is stationary : the world itself is passing swiftly 
away ; but the use or abuse we make of existence remains. 
Lord Albert's intimacy with Lady Hamlet Vernon, must 
of necessity have either assumed a decided character, or 
have been totatally broken off; and, unfortunately for him, 
she played too deep a stake to lose for one moment that 
vigilance and foresight for which she was so distinguished^ 
and which alone had constituted the success of her designs. 
It Biay be r^dily imagined that she now redoubled all, her 
care, to secure the prize which was so nearly within her 
grasp. During the last few weeks, in which Lord Albert 
and. herself had continued isolated from ikll other society. 
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with nothing to call his attention away from her, or to 
<lirect the current of his thoughts into any other channel, 
^the result may he easily guessed. 

Lord Albert made proposals of marriage; and it is un- 
necessary to add tliey were accepted with a transport of joy 
wjhich Lady Hamlet Vernon could ill conceal within the 
bounds of prudence, but which, to his deluded view, appeared 
to be the e^upion of a genuine and devoted passion. It is 
impossible for any generous nature not to feel gratified by 
the devotion of another; and Lord Albert was glad to mis- 
take this gratitude for a tenderer and more spontaneous 
movement of the heart. Yet, as the moment approached 
for allying himself for ever to any other than- her whose 
image, in despite of all his endeavours to the contrary, came 
back to him at intervals in the clouds of the air, in the 
shadows of the waters, or the dreams of the night, he sought 
for delay. Strange to s^y, too, some lingering doubt of 
Lady Adeline Seymour's becoming the wife of Mr.. Foley 
at timesL crossed his fancy, for it was more like a vision of 
the fancy than a rational belief; but still he wished to think 
that she should be the first to bind herself to another ; and 
with a feeling not amenable to the laws of reason, he looked^ 
anliously in the newspapers every day to see the announce- 
ment of her nuptials. 

Under these circumstances, and with this feeling, he was 
<;alled to town to attend official business, with the hope, 
however, in a few days, of returning to Lady Hamlet Ver- 
non. Ah'ived ifv London, be found himself, the first time 
for many months, absent from her, and robbed of the illu- 
sory charm of her society ; a charm which he had taught 
himself to consider as necessary to him as the air he 
breathed. He now found, when official duties were over, 
, that the hours hung heavily «d his hands. / 

It had perhaps been owing to the idea of bis having so 
long indulged in a s^fish gratification, which must of ne- 
cessity have drawn down observations derogatory to the 
character of Lady Hamlet Vernon, tha^ had finally deter- 
mined Lord Albert to make her the offer of his hand. But 
now, when away from her influence^ he looked back upon 
the gulf over whtch he had passed^ and contemplated it 
with somewhat difibrept sensitions ; conscious that the 
Btep he bad taten wste irretnevabiei ho Mi less th^n ever 
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. disposed to seek diversion from bis own t,koughts, or relief 
from them in any other quarter. He even avoided much 

' intercourse with Lord Glenmore, as though he was afraid 
the latter should read his secret ; for it was intended that 
his marriage should yet be kept profoundly secret ; partly 
in compliance with his own feelings, which* suggested that 
the world (and who can, or who ought to be totally reck- 
less of the world's award ?) might blame him for allying 
himself to a woman of Lady Hamlet Vernon's character, 
and partly at the instance of the latter, who, though she could 
not explain the cause of her apprehensions, yet dreaded 
lest the cup should be dashed irom her lips by some un- 
ibreseen interference. 

The time that Lord Albert did not pass literally in busi- 
ness, he employed in reading over Lady Hamlet Vernon's 
letters, which he received daily, or in answering them ; and 
as those she wrote breathed the most impassioned language^ 
his own contained enough of that reflected hue of tender- 
ness in them to please, if not to satisfy,, her to whom ,they 
were addressed. The time was past when solitude and reflec- 
tion could avail Lord Albert ; for he had decided his fate, 
it was his duty, therefore, now, as well as his interest, to 
encourage himself in the belief that he truly loved the pre- 
sent object to whom he devoted himself; and he carefully 
endeavoured to shut out all remembrances which ikught re- 
call the thought pi another. Lord Albert had been nearly 
three weeks absent from Lady Hamlet Vernon, when he 
hastened one morning at an earlier hour than usual to Down- 
ing-street, where his letters were always directed. He 
found one from her, as was customary ; but, in taking it 
eagerly in bis band, he was aware it did not consist, as usual; 
of many sheets, but was a single letter in an envelope. 

Something, he knew not what, struck him with agitation 
on this recognition, and he paused on breaking the seal ; 
then cast his eyes hurriedly over the open page, and looked 
ib vain for the terms of endearment which were wont 
to be the first that courted his glance ; and he grew sick 
and dizzy as he read the first few lines, which ran thus : 
^' Grieved I am at heart, and stunned by this fatal blow, so 
unexpected, so subversive of all our hopes. Is it not possi- 
ble that, in the dismay of the mooQient, you may have inter- 
preted more severely the words of Lady Dunmelraise than 
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they required f ' Lord Albert started at the name of ]>mi- 
iiielraise» mad held the letter from him, and gazed at it again. 
^< Lady Dunmelraise !" he repeated aloud. *< What can this 
allude to ? And in Amelia's tiand !'^ Agaiif he looked at 
the letter, and turned over the page, and saw the signature. 
A death-like shudder seized him, and an icy chill ran through 
his heart. As his eye continued to nm rapidly along the 
the lines, it met the words, *' dearest Mr. Foley.'* Again 
he paused. But he was not now in a state to reason on the 
propriety of reading through a letter evidently not addressed 
to himsdf, although he continued to do so ; but, breathless 
"with surprise, m vain essayed to read collectedly. At lengtli 
mastering the contending feelings which for a few moments 
overpowered him, he perused the letter consecutively. 

<' Grieved I am at h^rt, and stunned by this fatal blow, so 
unexpected, so subversive of all our hopes. Is it not possi- 
ble that, in the dismay of the moment, you may have inter- 
preted more severely the words of Lady Dunmelraise than 
they required ? Yet when I return to the copy of her letter, 
which you enclose to me, I cannot but think with you that 
there is nothing to hope. Still, how strange that both she 
and Lady Adeline should have allowed those demonstrations 
of your passion, which they must have understood, for such 
•a length of time, without expressing any explicit disappro- 
bation ! And then you say, too, that you are confident, 
from every circumstance, and every word, and every look, 
that has occurred, or fallen, either from Lady Dunmelraise 
or her daughter, that d'Esterre no longer holds any place 
either in their affections or their esteem ; and the conversa- 
tion you report to have heard between Lady Delamere and 
' her sister was certainly as Conclusive as any thing could be 
-of their utter rejection of the thought of any renewal of en- 
gagement with d'Esterre." Lord Albert groaned aloud. 

" I know not what advice to give you. I dare not urge 
upon you a perseverance in youiL suit, because that might 
^jventually, if Lady Dunmelraise and her daughter are firmly 
decided against it, draw down an interference which would, 
give publicity to the afiair ; a circumstance, on all accounts^ 
decidedly to be avoided. Hitherto, I should suppose what has 
passed has been confined to their own breasts ; for Lady Dun- 
vielraise is too much acquainted with the world to mike h^r- 

16* 
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f^elf, or any one belonging to her, unnecessarily the subject oi' 
public remark. At present, you know, the secret is safe in 
our own keeping ; and §fter many hours of painful reflec- 
tion as ito what you had best do, 1 think nothing remains but 
your going immediately abroad for a time, to avoid the sin- 
gularity of your absence from Dunmelraise. 

*^ In regard to the heavy pecuniary disappointment which 
you must have experienced, dearest Mr. Foley, by this cfefeat 
of our plans, I hope I shall spon be in a situation to make 
you ample recompense ; for d'Esterre has at length so 
openly declared himself, that my marriage cannot long be 
delayed ; and that once accomplished, you may depend on 
my constant exertions for all connected with your interest. 
In the meanwhile, should you require any funds for your sud- 
den departure, I enclose a draft for £200. I would not have 
you come by Brighton to embark, which perhaps you might 
be inclined to do, knowing me to be there ; and I think it 
better, for the present, that you do not write to me on this 
subject ; but let me have a few lines announcing your arrival 
an the continent. 

<^ Again I repeat to you to count upon my most friendly 
assistance at all times. You may depend on my acquaint- 
ing you, when the event on which now a;ll depends shall 
have taken place ; 

^* And I am ever yours, affectionately, 

** Amelia' Hamlet VER::?o^'. 

*• P.S. — I would not have you state your intention of 
(^oing abroad to any person ; and prevent, if possible, any 
announcement of your departure in the newspapers.'* 

No words can adequately convey an idea of Lord Albert *s 
feelings as he finished the perusal of this letter. It was 
plain, it was clear,. that a conspiracy had existed between 
T^dy Hamlet Vernon and Mr. Foley, of which he and Lady 
Adeline" Seymour had become the victims. The detailed 
process 'of language cannot concentrate in one point the 
thousand varied feelings which combined in his bpsom all 
the pangs of self-accusation with all the joy of believing that 
the precious being whom he had wronged was free from 
stain. Grief mingled with the conviction that he had again 
fgund his own transcendent Adeline, bright in all her purity, 
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only to be convinced, at the same moment, that he had him- 
self placed a wide gulf between them that could never be 
overpassed ; and the knowledge that this was the case ex- 
cited such overwhelming emotion In his breast as defies the 
power of langus^e. 

It would be wrong, however, in this instance, as in all* 
others where reflection points a moral, not to observe the 
omnipotence of virtue, which, it may be truly said, is a 
light to lighten our darkness ; for in the depth of Lord Al- 
bert's present sufferings there was a latent 'spring of conso- 
lation in his hearty the cause of which he could little under- 
stand or account for at the moment, and from whi^h he was 
not prepared to derive the benefit it was intended afterward 
to convey ; and this consolation was a sense of humble con- 
trition, derived from the consciousness that the blow which 
had fallen upon him was righteously dealt, and that it was 
only retributive justice that he should meet his punishment 
from the very person for whom he had, in the indulgence of 
his vanity, played with the feelings of another till at length 
he sacrificed and lost her. 

This sense of humihty is ever the foundation of true re- 
pentance ; and true repentance brings resignation ; and re- 
signation is the balm which sooths a wounded spirit. He 
soon felt that the merciful ways of Providence had forced 
him unwillingly to a knowledge of his own fault, and with 
a contrite heart he kissed the rod that smo^e him. He felt 
at once as though a heavy burden were lifted from his breast. 
None of the double-mindedness, none of the obscure uncer- 
tainty, by which of late he had been oppressed and involved, 
now darkened his path. He was like one who is broughl 
from a prisoned cavern to rejoice in the whdlesome air and 
light of heaven. He no longer hesitated in his course, or 
wavered how he should conduct himself, but determined to 
profit by the severe lesson he had received, and act once 
more uprightly. He felt, as it were, instantaneously, that 
he had never really loved Lady Hamlet Vernon, and that 
vanity alone had betray e4 him into her snare. 

Had he loved her, would he not, even with the conscious 

proof before him of her perfidious conduct, have at least 

mourned over a krlowledge of her baseness ? As it was, he 

thought not of her, save in reference to his own erring 

. conduct. 
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« Oh Adeline, Adeline V* hd exclaimed, in bitterne^ of 
heart, <* b it for such a one as this that 1 have lost you, and 
deprived myself for ever, not only of your affection, but 
your esteem ? Yet, though to retrieve the past is impossible^ 
and to become what 1 once was in your eyes is as impossible 
as it is to recover mine own consciousness of desert, still I 
will live for you and you alone.' ^ The virtuous principle which 
had thus been restored to its rightful place in Lord Albert's 
breast gave him power to struggle with sorrow successfully 
in this his hour of need : and though at intervals he sunk 
into that despondency which, lost as he was to all his best 
affections and brightest hopes, could not but flow back upon 
him with an overwhelming tide, still the sense of returning 
virtue bore him up again, and fixed him on a rock from 
whence no tide of circumstances could hurl him. 

. In this situation he thought, for a time, that he stood alone 
in the world, without one sympathizing friend ; yet, perhaps, 
there was one who still remained — Lord Glenmore. Should 
he open his heart to him ? Should he seek succour and coun> 
sel from him ? No. Counsel he needed not, for his mind 
was made up koto to act ; and consolation could not, at the 
present moment, flow from any earthly source. As involun- 
tarily he read over and over again Lady Hamlet Vernon's 
letter, a still renewing sense of the baseness of the writer 
flashed upon bim. In every turn and phrase he thought he 
traced some clue to each individual circumstance which iiad 
occurred to poison his mind, and give birth to the unworthy 
suspicions he had entertained of his Adeline : every one of 
them, in turn, seemed to rise up, as it were, in judgment 
against him ; and again he wondere^ how the artifices 
with which he had been deceived had not before been de- 
tected by him. 

The whole of his intimacy with Lady Hamlet .Vernon, 
from its commencement, was next reviewed. His mind 
went back to the first evening in which he met her ; her 
praises of his Adeline ; the seductive grace with which she 
expressed her hope, when he spoke of foreign intimacies, 
that he would find some objects worthy also of his regard 
and friendship in his native land. H^ saw, as if at the mo- 
ment, her downcast looks, and fislt over again the surprise 
which her tone and numner caused him. He recalled their 
interview at the church at RestormeJ ; her subsequent con- 
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versatioDy relative to Lady Adeline, before he left that place 
for London ; and in all these, and in every other incident 
connected with his growing intimacy, he now beheld the 
v/ily stratagem of a preconceived plan to win away his heart 
and afection from one to whom this Circean destroyer of 
his peace was as widely opposed as darkness to light. 

This prbbjng of his wounds', this investigation of the cir- 
cumstances which had involved him in error, was a whole- 
some though painful exercise to his mind ; for he traced his 
misery to its rightful source — himself. He could not but 
dwell on the fearful and rapid change which had been pro- 
duced in him by a life passed in a circle whose «whole 
tendency was to undermine principle and destroy the under- 
standing. He asked himself, what was he now, compared 
to what he had been eighteen months before ? what action, 
during that period, could he recall without blushing for the 
misuse or waste of time ? How had his pursuits heen aban- 
doned ! his honourable views in life lost sight of! his studies 
neglected I all the fruits of long and virtuous education 
scattered ! and himself l>ecome an object of his own and of 
all good men*s contempt ! 

In reflections such as these, the hours passed away, on the 
day of his receipt of the letter. He had hurried through 
his official business as quickly as possible, in order to seek 
the retirement of his own apartment ; and there, with the 
picture of Adeline before him, he sat absorbed in harrowing 
contemplation. So entirely had the current of his affections 
been sent back to their proper cliannel by the revulsion 
which had shaken him, that with the exception of perusing 
Lady Hamlet Vernon's letter, for the purpose of bringing 
home more strongly the clear conviction of her infamy, he 
had not felt one regret on her account. Even the feeling of 
indignation, which conduct so base was calculated naturally 
to* excite, had not for more than a moment occupied his 
heart; a heart which was as dead to any impression she 
could make upon it, as though he had never known her. 

Midnight had already passed, and the idea that Lady 
Hamlet Vernon would be in ignorance the while of what had 
occurred had not struck him. He then felt the painful part 
which he was called upon to perform, in addressing the 
jicrson whom he had been on the verge of making his wife 
in language such as her conduct merited and his own 
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reproaches might dictate. He at length resolved to let the 
night pass^ and in the momingy if possible, to set himself to 
the task with a calmer mind. 

He slept not, however, and arose feeling distracted and 
feverish. Finding himself unable to go out, he sent, there- 
fore, to Downing street for some official papers which were 
to be looked over. The messenger brought back with these- 
'his letters also : among them there was one from Lady 
Hamlet Vernon. His soul sickened at the sight, and he cast 
it from him with disgust. He resolved not to open it, for he 
must necessarily loath the expressions of attachment with 
whicb he knew it would be filled ; and he determined to 
return it unopened, together with his answer. This answer, 
in the course of the day, he despatched by express ; feeling, 
the moment he had given vent to his indignation, that it was 
but justice to do so, both to himself, and to his injured and 
lost Adeline. 

The tenor of his reply may be easily conceived^ He 
kept the original of the letter which had so happily removed 
the veil of wickedness from his eyes, but he transcribed a 
copy ; and having animadverted on the baseness of the aris 
that had been practised on himself, and the fiend-like cruelty 
that had been exercised on the former cherished object of 
his affections « he avowed his determination never again to 
hold intercourse with her who had been the cause, of so 
much misery and delusion. At the same time, with a feeling 
of that nice honour and noble generosity of soul which had 
never entirely left Lord Albert's breast, he informed Lady 
Hamlet Vernon that her infamy would remain a secret with 
him, unless her own future conduct towards himself should 
make it necessary, in self-defence, to do otherwise. 

Before this answ^ reached Lady Hamlet Vernon, she 
had been in some degree prepared for the blow, for Mr. 
Foley, who was in town, on receiving the letter which had 
been intended for Lord Albert, instantly surmised the worst, 
and had proceeded with the utmost haste to Brighton. — 
There Lord Albert's answer found hinx and Lady Hamlet 
Vernon in all the dismay and terror which detection of so 
sinister an intrigue would naturally cause. , 

The arrival of Lord Albert was hourly looked for by them, 

• as the sure consequence of what had taken place, in order 

to demand an explanation of the letter whii^fa had fallen into 
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his hands; for Lady Hamlet Vernon was certain that she 
had written no other letter by that post except to himself 
and Mr. Foley, and felt, therefore, a conviction on the subject 
of his arrival, which was anticipated as a certainty : and 
although the necessity of the moment obliged Mr. Foley and 
Lady Hamlet Vernon to be in consultation together, a person 
was on ,the watch to apprise them of his approach, so that 
Mr. Foley's presence might not strengthen the suspicions 
already connected with his name. 

Under these circumstances, therefore; the arrival of a 
lettei" only was, at the moment, rather a relief; though it 
had been felt by the parties that there was more chance of 
Lord Albert's being still deceived, had he been exposed to 
the influence' of Lady Hamlet Vernon's charms in a personal 
interview. — His letter was broken open in haste : the return 
of her own last unopened, which fell from the envelope, 
sufficiently foretold its purport. The messenger had de- 
parted after giving in the packet, with a brief announcement 
tliat there was no reply. It would be impossible to charac- 
terize all the feelings of disappointed passion, self-interest, 
liatred, and revenge, together with the mutual reproaches to 
which these gave birth between the detected actors of this 
infamous intrigue. 

Aftei^giving way, however, to the first ebullitions of anger, 
against each other, mutual recrimination, and all those 
scorpion-like feelings which are the consequences of a co- 
partnery in guilt, the sense of necessity to secure self-pre- 
servation, and to shield themselves, from pubHe ignominy, 
made them both catch eagerly at the terms of secrecy 
impUed in the latter sentence of Lord Albert's letter ; and 
when Lady Hamlet was convinced that there was no hope 
of regaining him to her views, she felt the necessity of sub- 
mission, and sheltering herself under such terms as the 
exigency of tlie case required. All love was banished 
from her breast by feelings of rage and shame at her detec- 
tion ; and with the^heartlessness of an intrtgante, she deter- 
mined to put bonne mine a mauvais jeu, and boldly deny a 
guilt which she knew could be but covertly imputed to her. 
She wrote an answer, therefore, on the instant, to Lord 
Albert, couched in terms such as the offended feelings of a 
haughty woman wcjuld dictate. In her turn she cast off 
Lord Albert — "one for whose happiness she avowed that 
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she had been ready to sacrifice every thing. But now she 
found that the ver^ measures she had taken from pure devo-' 
tion to himself had been made matter of accusation against 
her ;' measures easily explained, if an explanation had been 
solicited. It was he who had sought her alSections, not she 
his ; and when he thus rudely rejected a heart which he had 
taken pains to win, she could not but feel that she had escaped 
from that irretrievable ^uin which mustiiave followed her 
union with him." Having thus endeavoured to turn the 
tide of recrimination against Lord Albert, the feeling which 
at the moment pressed most urgently upon her wa^, as in 
the case of all criminal confederacies, to rid herself of the 
insufferable presence of the partner of her crime ; and 
therefore pressing upon him the draft which had been 
intended originally to remove him to the continent, she placed 
it in bis hands for the same purpose now, and in a few hours 
afterward he had embarked for Dieppe. 

Lord Albert read Lady Hamlet Vernon's communication 
with calm indifference. His eyes were Unsealed. He knew 
her character now too thoroughly to be surprised : still less 
was he to be shaken from his purpose ; and was far more 
firmly resolved to pursue the right course than he had ever 
been to follow the wrong : and wretched as he was at heart, 
he found consolation in reflecting deeply on the merciful 
interposition of a higher power than any earthly one, which 
had thus snatched him from ipisery. Wretched as he was 
at heart, he found consolation ; and with this feeling com- 
menced the arduous task of bringing back his mind and 
heart to former principles of uprightness and virtue. 

Lady Hamlet Vernon, on her part, took a different course. 
Sensible that to betray any feeling on the event would only 
draw down further remark and observation, she again 
I^lunged into the society from which she had of late 
withdrawn ; and prolonging her stay at Brighton, avoided 
all those unpleasant circumstances which, for a time at 
least, would have attended her meeting Lord Albert in 
public. 

Lord Albert d*Esterre had formed his resolution on a 
principle of rectitude, and acted upon it with that degree of 
promptitude which is the sure test of sincerity in well-doing. 
When the moment's exertion, however, was over, his mindj 
enfeebled from the lengthened moral disease under which it 
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%o long lutd laboured, shrunk back in eonscious weakness : 
and he became sensible, that however earnest the will may 
bey the difficulty is great to retrace our steps from error ; 
and that it is still more difficult to regaiafirm footing in the 
path of virtue, wh^i we have wandered frofai it for any 
length of time. - 

The painful recollection of the hour^ he had lost, or more 
than lost^ the conviction of the misuse of his intellectual 
faculties, p^j^^ssed upon him with a leaden weight that seemed 
to defy all his effi>rts to recover the power and energy of his 
mind. That solitude of the heart, too,. which was now in 
prospect before him? shed a gloom around ; for, for whom 
was he tp live ? was the nataral question which now sug- 
gested itself, and one not' likely to meet a wise reply at the 
moment. ^ ' 

After-reflection, indeed, might tell him^ that there is a 
higher motive to live to virtue, .than any which this world's 
affections can a&rd ; but to this nobler impulse he had un- 
fortunately for the present become insensible, and in having 
become so he had lost the surest means of happiness. 
Lford Albert was, however, notwithstanding this sense of 
destitution, unwilling, for many reasons, to throw himself 
on the only stay left him — tlie supporting friendship of Lord 
Glenmore : partly, perhaps, from that averseness to humble 
himself in the sight of another, however dear or honour- 
able the individual may be, whidh it is so common to hufnan 
nature to feel ; and also from many mixed motives, alike of 
genuine good and spurious quality, which affect the purposes 
of all at some time and in some degree. 
' Lord Glenmore had in part heard and part guessed Lord 
Albert's rupture with Lady Hamlet Vernon, and secretly re- 
jjoiced in the event : but with the delicacy and kindliness of 
feeling which was his particular characteristic, he tacitly en- 
tered into the unhappiness of his friend ; and thought, as he 
always did when he saw another fall into temptation's snares 
that had he been tempted in as powerful a degree, he also 
might have fallen under the like condemnation. 

Without, therefore, appearing to seek Lord Albert's con's 
fidence on the present occasion. Lord Q^nmore shoviedhim 
all the tender sympathy he entertained for him by a thousanid 
nameless kind attenti6ns ; attentions ^ich rekindled in 
fx>rd Albert's breast all his feelings of former friendsbipu 

Vou II.— 17 
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and a sense of tbe value of that friend from'Hirbom of late* 
lio had been ao entirely estranged. Gradually and imper- 
ceptibly tbey became once mcMre reunited in tbeir habits of 
intercourse, and Lard Albert's vacant hours were again de- 
voted to Lord Glenmore's society. Little did the latter sus- 
pect that the time was drawing nigh, when he hin^elf 
should require similar support and consolation to that which 
he was' now affording Lord Albert. But thus it is : — we 
are all dependent beings one upon another ;^nd they are 
wise who, by mutual good offices, lay up for themselves a 
dtore of kindness for the hours of perpleuty and be- 
reavement. 

Several weeks had passed away, after Lord Glenmore^s 
express wish for Lady Glenmore's return, before the latter 
quitted Parb. This delay arose not so much from a posi- 
tive reluctance on her part to return home, as from that idle 
habit of living in the momentaiy excitement of frivolous 
pleasures which so much enervate tbe mind, and deaden 
the sense oT virtuous affection. Lady Tenderden's cha- 
racter afforded no antidote to the bane of this growing evil ; 
and Mr. Leslie Winyard, of course, still bent on the pursuit 
of Lady Glenmore, used all his endeavours to retard her stay 
in Paris as long as possible. 

At length, however, the day of their departure came f 
and when she arrived in London, she was received in the 
arms of an affectionate and too confiding husband. Per- 
haps, on the first moment's reflection, brief as these mo- 
ments were. Lady Glenmore felt in this cordial reception 
somewhat of self-reproof that her return had been so long 
unnecessarily deferred : but it is one of the concomitant 
evils of such a mode of life as hers was, that it is utterly 
impossible reflection should have any permanent «eat in the 
mind ; so that the natural checks of conscience, which at 
intervals will force themselves into view in hearts not quite 
hardened, become gradually smothered and suppressed, till 
at length they are wholly discarded. 

Thus, on the morrow after Lady Glenmore's arrival, the 
better though perhaps painful feelings with which she arose 
were^tet suffered long to maintain their asc^^ancy. The 
throng of fhquirers and friends, and of desceuvre persons, 
who flocked around her, soon banished ail reflection. The 
inquisitive, investigating spirit of a long moming's tete-i- 
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t^ with Ludy Tilney, the empty nothingness of Lady 
EUersby^s converse ; the worldly-mindedness of Lady de 
Chere, and the frivolity ef alt ; with a subsequent wir^e that 
closed the scene of her first recognisance in London ; were 
circumstances well calculated to turn away Lady Glenraore 
from any salutary train of thought, which, if steadily enter- 
tained, might have led to a good resuK. She found even in 
Lord Albert *s constant presence (for he now almost lived 
with Lord Glenmore) a secret satisfaction, a something of 
the continuation of that Scattering of attention which had 
become habitual to her during her last four months* residence 
on the continent ; and the circumstance of never being alone 
with her husband in the once happy privacy of domestic 
quiet, which some time previously she would have mourned 
over and regretted, was now an agreeable relief to her. 
What a fatal symptom it is of the state of the affections, 
when the presence of any third person is felt to be a relief, 
in the habitual intercourse of daily life between man and 
jvife i It is a touchstone by which all married persons may 
try the condition of their hearts ; and one by whose proof 
tt is always wed to abide, if any lurking evil is found to en- 
danger happiness. 

Although Lady Glenmore miglit not feel that there was 
much to hide in what had passed during her absence, and 
that many would have called her conduct only living as 
others do who lire in the world, yet her nature, originally, 
was so amiable and ingenuous, that she still reserved a place 
in heri^ breast for that silent monitor which had never wholly 
left its station ; and it told her that perhaps all that had 
been said, and done, and written, and permitted, would not 
have been agreeable to her husband. There are a thousand 
minor occurrences, which, when considered apart, are not 
of criminal nature ; but which, when taken together, form 
a tremendous aggregate of danger, and which are niost cer- 
tainly detrimental to the purity of married love. If the 
sources of the heart are polluted^ of what value is the na- 
ture of the virtue that is left? 

Lady Glenmore certaiiHy did feel that there were circum- 
stances attendant on her nijovr at Paris and at Spa which 
she would not relate to her husband ; and she was happy to 
think Lord Albert's constant presence afforded a check to 
any but general allusions on the subject of her tour. H^d 
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Lord Gieoinore been unoccupied with public affairs^ or bad 
he noi been one whose own uprightness of heart and conduct 
shut out all suspicion of others, he might havo<»b8erved tiiat 
something of gSne in Lr ^ Cflenmore's manner tendered ^ 
her different from what sh^ had been. But deliglrted to be 
once more with his wife ; heppy in her presence, and in the 
joyonsness which her renovat^^d health and beauty difibsed 
around htm ; and frequently absorbed^ beodes, in those cares 
which abstract a man from many of those minute perceptions 
that idle people are alive to, he observed not the alteration 
in her manner. 

Three 'days, however, after her return, a case addressed 
to Lord Glenmore at his office in Downing-street was for- 
warded from the custom-house at Dover. On the box being 
opened, it was found to contain a parte-fiuiUe resembling 
those in which public papers are transmitted between 
official personages, and was stamped with a coronet, and 
with the initials G. Q. The box itself was not fastened, 
and was accompanied by a note from one of the heads of 
the custom-house, stating, that it had been left at Dover some 
days back ; apd, from all accounts, by one of his lordship's 
servants in the hurry of departure, the initials on the box 
seeming- to authorize the supposition. On the note being* 
handed to Lord Glenmore by his secretary, he desired him 
to inspect the contents of the pcrte-feuiUe ; and when 
informed that it seemed to contain papers of a priyate na- 
ture. Lord Glenmore desired to see it himself. He found 
it filled with letters addressed to Lady Glenmore, and among 
others^ some which he recognised as being his ovtfn ; and he 
was about to give orders that it should be sent to his 
house, concluding it wa&a mistake^ when, ouTemoving some 
of the letters, and lifting them up for the purpose 'of shutting 
the box, a miniature portrait attracted his eye. He thought 
he recognised the features. He paused for a moment, still 
gazing at it. At last he exclaimed, *< Why \ this is surely 
Leslie Winyard's portrait ! How came it here ? This must 
be a mistake!" Again he looked at the letters, but there ' 
was no mistake. The letters were all iiddressed to Lady 
Glenmore, and some of them w#re his own. 

He involuntarily shuddered. For a moment he -half 
doubted wktU to do ; whether to close the lx»t, and leave it 
to Lady Glenmore to explain a cireumstaiioe which appeared 
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490 Strange, or 'whether himself to endeavour to elucidate 
the my^ery by an investigation of the contents. He hesi- 
tated between these two resolves, while his hand mecha- 
nically turned the papers overr If^^another moment his at- 
tention was arrested by a few brie{> words, beginning, <f You 
will not leave' Paris, surely, so^ cruelly, so unexpectedly ? 
Remember there are duties of tne heart, as well as those of 
eomoenanc^, 1 rely upon your giving me some days to pre- 
pare for your absence : indeed you owe me this favour;" — 
and the note ran on in a similar strain of familiarity, and 
Implied confidence of a return of sentiment 

To a person of Lord Glenmore*» open, unsuspicious 
nature, the shadow of such a discovery as seemed now un- 
foljding itself was paralyzing ; yet he was a man of too much 
strong sense alike to shhnk from investigation when such 
was necessary, as to act upon any sudden impulse, or form 
a hasty conclusion. There was enough, however, in what 
he had seen to make him think deeply, fearfully, and to 
determine him on probing the matter at once to its very 
ebource. 

After a few moments' inflection, his resoTution was taken. - 
He knew that to breathe such a suspicion as these circum* 
stances created of the woman he loved, even to herself, if 
she were innocent, would be the severest wound and deepest 
degradation that oould be inflicted on her heart ; and if she 
were not innocent, that it would demand more of calm re- 
flection, than, in the agony of excited feelings, he could 
perhaps command, in order to come to any decision. He 
determined, therefore, ere h6 took any further step in the 
business, to proceed to an immediate examiilatiou of the 
porte^euiUe. With every nerve stretched to agony, and a 
brain on fire, he removed the papers one by one, turning 
over all the letters and notes it contained. He dreaded to 
find what he was searching for. Who can express the pain of 
such a search? It was some time before he found any 
character assiraitating to those of the note he had already 
perused. At length, when he came near the bottom of the 
portfolio, the same handwriting presented itself on a thou- 
sand scraps of paper, and on the directions of various 
letters. 

Again he started, and was obliged for a moment to pause^ 
^i3 s^pSQS refused their oliice ; but, in another, he rallied :' 

IT* 
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though with that iuward tretnor whieh checks the pulse of 
life, he turned them over, and, seizing tiie first that pie* 
sented itself, read it with a perfect knowledge of its teo&- 
tents. The notes and letters were numerous, yet he taiissed 
not one ; but continued, to read them carefully through with 
breathless eagerness, alive to the apprehension of disco* 
vering, atisvery line of their perusal, something that would 
inflict a more deadly wound than he had yet receired. 
When he came tb the conclusion, he literally gasped for 
breath. << Thank God,'' he exclaimed, as he dashed abtini- 
ing tear from his cheek, "tliere is nothing positively to 
criminate the wife of my bosom !" But ta so fond, so 
noble and faithful a heart as Lord Glenmore's, was it not suf- 
ficient agony to find, that, while absent from him, her inti- 
macy with another had been of that tiind which ooold per- 
mit of such a correspondence ? — a correspondence which 
proved that her intercourse with Mr. Leslie Winyard had been 
of that nature which sullies the purity of a married woman ; 
and which proved, likewise, that it had been one of daily 
habitude, and that not only had the hours of the day been 
passed in his prfeseaee, but oflen,,by the dates of the notes, 
it was evident she must have received them in the morning 
before she arose, and at night after she had retired to rest. 
Was this not sufficient to harrow up his soul? Calling., 
however, to his aid as much calmness as the circumstances 
in which he was placed could admit, he reperused the notes, 
to avoid all chance of a hasty or superficial judgment ; and 
again he had the consolation of feeling certain that they in 
nowise criminated Lady Glenmore, however much they 
proved her guilty of an indiscretion of a most perUous kiqd. 
The letters were the artful compositions of a man of 
intrigue, such as'he knew Mr. Leslie Wiijyard to bej and 
in the intimacy which they discovered, there was a stain oa 
the character of Lady Glenmore, which, though many de- 
grees removed from positive vice, was still a de^adation to 
her and to himself. And is there not a pang of long renaorse 
to follow such a dereliction of duty ? And are there not 
toars of penitence, wrung from the heart's inmost core, to 
be shed, which, though they throngh mercy wash out nn^ 
cannot wash out shame? And is there not a something, 
toQ( of self-condemnation that pierces the heart of the husr- 
Band who cart, in the Teriest shadow of a shade, impure to 
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ills own neglect, or carelesaness, or over-weening security^ 
his wife's al>errations ? Oh! what a worid of solemn re- 
flection was now opened up before Lord Glenmore's view 1 
Bitterly did be repent having ever suffered a man of such a 
character as Mr. Leslie Winyard to be on terms even of ac> 
quaintance in bis house. 

It was not the time, however, to dwell on this irretrievable 
point ; neither to give way |o the suspicions which flashed 
across him, of Lady Tenderden's having been, at least, 
deeply to blame in suflering the progress of an aflkir of 
which she must have been aware, and which she ought to 
4)ave arrested in its course by returning home -directly. 
Neither did he sufler himself to dwell on the reflection, that 
perhaps the society into which Lady Glenmore had been 
thrown in England might have laid the foundation of her 
present deviation from propriety. It was all too late. It 
was enough, for the present moment, to know, by the evi- 
dence before him, that a fearful evil existed ; and he prayed 
inwardly that he might already have learned its full extent. 
He felt that he could have no surer test how far Lady Glen- 
fnore's heart was involved in the error of her conduct, than 
by a direct appeal lOx^hefself; for he thought, *^It is impose 
sible she could as -^t have lost that ingenuousness, that 
openness of disposition, which was ever her peculiar charm ! 
The brief space of a. few months cannot have uprooted 
virtues which were the growth of years ! Should it be," — 
and again he oflered up aspirations to Heaven that strength 
and counsel might be given him to act for the best under all 
circumstances, and as in a Christian spirit he ought to do. 

Immediate action, under a sense of mental agony, is less 
painful than an . inactive endurance ; and Lord Glenmore 
hastened home to sound the full depth of his misery. Ar> 
rived at his house, he found Lady Glenmore was out. He 
felt it impossible to meet her any where but under his oWn 
roof and alone, and was therefore determined to await her 
return. It was late before she came in ; and as she hur- 
ried from her carriage, she gave c»ders that it should be at 
the door again in an hour, and was proceeding hastily to 
her apartment to change her dress for dinner, when a servant 
followed her half way up stairs, saying that Lord Glenmore 
had desired to see her ladyship as socm as she entered. ** Tell 
Lord Glenmore,'' she replied, i% a gay tone of vcMce^ ^' tlmt 
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I am very late, and have hardly time to dress. I a^i going 
to dine with Lady Tenderden ; but I will see him before 1 
go out. At what time is Lord Glenmore*s carriage or- 
deied ? at eight, b it not ?'' 

<« 1 believe ao, my lady," was the reply. 

<< Oh ! very well. Then I shall be with hira before I go 
out" 

Lord plenmore, however, had heard bis wife's voice ; and 
coming out of his room he called to her, '* Georgina, I must 
speak with you." There was something in the tone in 
which he spoke unlike its usual sound, which made Lady 
Glenmore, without waiting to answer, descend immediately 
to his room. She entered, and was |>eginniDg to state the 
purport of the message she had sent to him by the servant* 
when he said to her, in the same grave and impressive tone, 
<< Georgina, you cannot leave home to-day." 

<< What is the matter ?" she exclaimed. ^' My father ! is 
he ill ? or my mother ? What has happened ? Has any 
thing befallen them ? — for mercy's sake tell me ;" — and she 
rushed into his arms trembling and in tears. Lord Gien- 
more bade her compose herself, ^t They are well, quite 
well," he said : and gently disengaging himself from her, he 
gazed at her for a moment in silence, as though he would 
read her inmost soul ; and then said, << Georgina, have you 
no other cause for apprehension than for the safety of your 
parents ?" 

" Oh, yes !" she replied, wildly, " for yourself ;" and again 
flung herself into his arms. ** Has any thing grieved you ? 
has any thing befallen you ?" 

Lord Glenmore was touched by this genuine mark, of 
feeling for himself, which he knew her too well to think was 
assumed. He sighed deeply ; and pressing his hand on his 
breast, unconsciously gave utterance to the hope which, at 
the moment this proof of her affection afibrded him, mur- 
muring audibly, " All may yet be well." Lady Glenmore 
looked at him with an inquiring eye ; when at length, taking 
from the table the packet of Leslie Winyard's letters, he 
opened them before her, asking her if she knew them, and 
if they had been addressed to herself. She looked at them 
with an expression of surprise : and then mingled shame 
and dismay were painted on her countenance, the colour 
went and came in her cheek, her lip tremblfWl^ and corerii^ 
«ier face with her hands, she burst into an agony of tears. 
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'< Georgina, I adjure you^" said ber husband, in the most 
solemn tone, rendered hollow and tremuloua by emotion^ 
'< I call upon you by all that is sacred; by your vows, 
pl%hted to me at the altar ; by the love which, if all things 
are not alike deceptive, you iiave till lately evinced towards 
me " 

^^ Till lately !*' she interrupted him, with a gesture and an 
expression of the most harrowing agony, '' oh! ever« ever V* 
— ^and would again have thrown herself into his arms, but 
that Lord Glenmore retreated from her advance, and she 
fell on her knees with clasped hands before l/im, and raising 
her eyes stedfastly to his, remained in silent supplication, till 
Lord Glenmore^ evidently as much moved as herself, gently 
raised her, and bidding her sit on the sofa by him, said, '* You 
roust be calm, Georgina. I must hear your-explauation. I 
need not/^k you if you felt there was no impropriety, as a 
married woman, in your receiving notes of this description : 
your agitation proves that you feel it was wrong. But f 
must first know bow you came to admit of any addresses of 
the sort ; and then I must learn how far your error has pro- 
ceeded, and whether your heart is engaged in it " — Lady 
Gienmore shook her head in agony of denial.—*' And re- 
inember. Lady Glenmore,*' contmued Lord Glenmore, ^* that 
while the most perfect openness on your part can alone re^ 
store you in time to my afiection, so also any dect>ption for 
the moment, or any success in imposing on me, must event- 
ually recoil on yourself, and onfy hasten your ruin and the 
entire loss of my heart and esteem.*' 

Lady Glenmore remained bached in tears, apparently un- 
able to give utterance to what was passing in her breast. 

'Mf I understand you right, Georgina, by the gesture 
which this moment escaped yeu, your heart is not engaged 
in this affair. But how, then, I ask, could you for a moment 
suffer any one to assume an intimacy with you such as these 
notes testify ? Surely it could^not be vacancy of affection, 
and in default of any object of attachment ; for was I not 
myself; a few short months before, the husband of your free 
choice ? Or is it that you are changed indeed V* he added, 
with a look of inquiring anxiety. 

Again Lady Glenmore shook her head in bitterness of 
sorrow. 

<^ Tell me, then ; how long has this kind of familiarity ex^ 
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isted between you and the writer of these notes ? and tell me, 
is any one aware of this degrading intimacy V* 

^^ 1 will tell you all, Glenmore," she exclaimed ; ^^all-- 
all!" Lord Glenmore^abuddered to think how his happi- 
ness rested on the awful revelation of what that all might 
be. '^ i will tell you every thing," she repeated ; and en- 
deavouring to still the sobs that burst from her heaving bo- 
som, she t>egan. — ^^ That you, Glenmore, should think my 
heart engaged to any one but yourself is the deepest pang I 
feel ; and it* 1 have been guilty, in appearance, of any impru- 
dence or indiscretion, it is only in appemranix. In judging 
me, I hope you will be merciful, though perhaps I cannot ask 
this at your hands. But if you see fit to cast me off, and if 
what I shall say avail me nothing in restoring me to your af- 
fection, stiU my heart will be yours til) it ceases to beat ; and 
as no one has ever shared it for an instant, so shall no one eocr, 
to my dying hour, i give ray heart or my affections to such 
a one as Mr. Leslie Winyard ? — impossible \ 1 could not if 
I would. You, you al<ine can ever possess it. But to evince 
the tenderness which i feel for you in publi9>, I was told was 
wrong, was ridiculous ; and I was taught to think that you 
yourself would cease to love m^, if I troubled you with de- 
monstrations of this fondness. I was told, also, that another 
than you ought to be my attendant in the world ; and the 
example of those around me confirmed me in this idea." 
Lord Glenmore sighed heavily as he felt the truth of what fell 
from Lady Glenmore. 

^^ Who could have told you this ?" he uttered) involun- 
tarily. 

'< Glenmore, did you not yourself tell roe, that I must look 
to the conduct of those with whom I have lived as the best 
guide for my own ? did you not tell me that Lady Tenderden 
would be my best model ? And if I have displeased you in 
my late conduct, think hpw much I have been led into the 
error by your own directions ?" 

^^ Georgina, your heart must tell you, that I could never 
intend, by any suggestions on my pilrt, that you should form 
an inHmacy ^\Xh such a person as Mr. Leslie Winyard, at 
least such an intimacy as you seem to have done by these 
notes. It is true 1 might have bid you lay aside the foolish 
expectation that I should be ever at your side in public ; but 
I could never judge so ill of your understanding, as to sup- 
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poie that such expressions, on my part, could be interpreted 
to the extent of endangering your honour and oiy happiness. 
But proceed* You have not yet told me how this intimacy 
has grown, or what encouragement ^u have given to justify 
such insolent presumption*" 

<^ Indeed, indeed, CMenmore^ I can hardly tell you how. 
But first, whenever I was in public, you were always absent ; 
or, if not absent, at least occupied with others and not with 
myself. I sat alone, ennuye^ and with a feeling of desertion. 
At the Scarte pMies, especially, I felt desolate. Totheni, 
you know, no young, unmarried ladies were admitted ; and 
the persons who composed the society were either engaged 
in play, or else those who sat out were so engaged, two and 
two, in conversation at different parts of the room, that I felt 
awkward in attempting to join them. Oh! how I have sat, 
night afler nighty in those fine rooms, thinking how little 
they afforded happiness, and wishing myself any where else ! 
Thdi first person who paid me any attention was Mr. Leslie 
Winyard. I found him agreeable and entertaining ; and nei- 
ther saw nor heaid, in his manner or conversation, any thing 
that the whole world might not have seen or heard with me. 
If others spoke to me, it was a matter of form, or only a 
passing word, without seeming to care whether I answered 
or not ; while he, on the contrary, always listened to what I 
had to say with apparent interest, — always seemed impressed 
with a wish to please me whenever we met ; and thus our 
intimacy commenced. Deprived of you, Glenmore, I 
thought there was ho harm in amusing myself in public 
during the time that I was there, instead of being quite de 
laisaie. You know how unwilling I was to enter on a lif 
of dissipation." Lord'Glenmore again sighed, as if in as- 
sent to the truth >f these words; and blamed himself in- 
wardly that he had ever suffered Lady Glenmore to mingle, 
unprotected by himself, in society which now, for the first 
time, appeared to him, in its full force, to be of such danger- 
ous tendency, that he felt he ought to have known better. 
• «* But your greater intimacy abroad," he went on to ask, 
^^ Georgina ? for it was abroad that these notds seem to have 
been written. Did you receive none such before your de- 
parture ?" 

^^None, on my sacred word," she replied. 
*'» Then how came you to admit Ihem ?" 
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^^ Oh ! I can scarcely tell. Sometunes we were lefli in 
doobt, the ewemng before, whether our party was to take 
place on the following^ day or not, and he wrote to me to 
know Amoit was to be. Then 1 sometimes returned fati^pied 
with our day's excursion, and a note of inquiry would arrive. 
Then another morning would come flowers, another music, 
and with all these came notes." 

*' Did you ever answer them ?" 
. *' Very seldom, for yoo know I hat^ writing ; and when I 
did it was only a literal word of reply to so^e question about 
the half hour at which we were to ride or dine out* The 
notes themselves will tell you this, Glenmore, for thej com- 
plain of never being answered." 

^^ But if yoii did not answer, you valued them, Georgina. 
or you would not havo preserved them." 

^* Yes," she replied, .<* I liked the attention they proved^; 
but -that waa all. / meant no harm ; and though Lady Ten- 
derden frequently knew of thir circumstance, she never re- 
proved me for receiving them.** 

** Did Lady Tenderden," exclaimed Lord Glenmore, with 
surprise, ^< never tell you^you were in the wrong, or, at least, 
imprudent ?" 

" No— no," Lady Glenmore answered, with some hesita- 
tion, as if endeavouring to recollect herself. 

^^ You hesitate, Georgina. Did Lady Tenderden, T ask 
you [>ointedly, never make any remark on Mr. Leslie Win- 
yard's attentioniB to you ?" 

'< Yes, yes ; once she did say something." 

'^ What was it ?" exclaimed Lord Glenmore, with breath- 
less impatience. 

^^ She told me that I should not encourage Mr. Leslis 
Winyard al&ne ; that it was bad taste to have but one cava- 
lier ; that he would grow tired of me if I did not divide ray 
preference." 

<* Gracious heaven!" exclaimed Lord Glenmore, striking 
his hands together ; <^ and is it to this guardianship that I have 
intrusted you ?— But the picture, Georgina, the picture ! tell 
me, how came the picture of ^at man in your possession ?'' 

^^ His picture !" repeated Lady Glenmore, with surprise. 

" Yes," rejoiaed Lord Glenmore, sternly ; and taking it 
from beneath the papers, pointed to it. 

" Obt I remember now ; I had totally fdrgotten it. But 
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one day, when I was writing, be came up to nie. We had 
been talking, the evening before, of remembering people 
and theif features in absence, and I bad declared my. inability 
to recall any one, however intimate, to my memory, when I 
didnot see them ; and then he said he could not bear me to 
forget him,' and he would put his portrait in my porte-feuUle^ 
which T conclude be did ; but indeed, indeed i have never 
looked at it or thought of it since ;"— and she raised her elo- 
quent eyes, streaming with tears, full in LordGlenmore's face. 

The latter, during the whole of what had passed, felt that 
his wife was only the victim of the system of that society 
in which she had been cast. He could not for a moment 
believe that the expression of that genuine feeling which had 
been displayed could have been assumed, — that the undis- 
guised truth had not been elicited in every word that bad, 
fallen from Lady Glenmore's lips, — that she had been led 
away by the vanity of-a designing man's attention, and during 
a season, perhaps^ of neglect t)n his part. 

How couM he then, if his honour and her heart were still 
unpolluted, deal harshly by her ? Lord Glenmore's views, 
on all subjects, were clear and decided ; and from what he 
had elicited from Lady Glenmore, his purpos^ was fixed, 
provided'she answered him satisfactorily on two points, and 
with the same ingenuous spirit, and the same conviction. — 
Turning to her, therefore, with .much solemnity, he said, 

*^ Georgina, you have been foolish : I believe this to be. 
the extent of your error. I« perhaps, have been unwise in 
trusting too much to your discretion. But before I can 
again repose confidence in you, you must iirst assure me, in 
the most solemn manner, that you have told me aZZ, — that 
you have concealed no part of this transaction from me : — , 
you must swear it." 

"I swear," exclaimed Lady Glenmore; and falling. on 
her knees, once more raised her hands and eyes to heaven, 
in affirmation of her words, and in agony of feeling. 

Lord Glenmore^ was deeply agitated. " And then," he 
continued, his voice faltering with emotion, '* you must pro- 
mise me that you will break off all intercourse and acquaint- 
ance with that man." 

" AH, all !" she cried, embracing his knees ; *' joyfully I 
will break it off,"* and raising tn imploring look of love up 
to his face. 

Vol. IL-.18 
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*^ Volunttrily, freely,*' be coDtinued, as be gazed at ber. . 

^^ Yes, Glennore,*' abe rejieated, whb deep earnestness. 
^< What is he or his bated name to me, if you bat lore me ? 
Only trust me, try me, and you will find bow devotedly I am 
your own." 

Lord Giesmore was deeply affected ; and as she clung to 
bis knees, raised her in bis arms, and pressed ber convul- 
sively to his heart. 

^^ I istll iruit yoK, Greorgina,*' be «aid, as be impressed a 
kiss on ber forehead — the seal of peace ; nor was it 
impressed in vain. ^^ And now/' be added, ^< you require 
repose. This has been a deep lesson to you and to myself. 
Oo to your chamber, (xeorgina, and thank God, as I do, that 
you have been thus saved from degradation and misery.'' — 
Again Lady Glenmore flinging herself into those dear arms 
which no longer repelled ber embrace, wept for some mo- 
ments on his neck delicious tears of penitence and love. 

Once more alone, Lord Glenmore reviewed all that bad 
passed ; and in the calm reflection of a strong mindeaw at 
once the miserable cause, and the nearly fatal effects, of a 
mode of life, the awful darters of which he had never till 
then questi<yed. He had tBe honesty to perceive in his own 
conduct much more to blame than in that of his young and 
inexperienced wife. His belief amounted to conviction of 
her innocence, even in regard to the imprudence into which 
she had been betrayed. A tbousan^l times did he condemn 
his own mistaken course, and bis too confiding nature, as 
the cause of all that bad occurred. A thousand instances 
did be recall of his having placed Lady Glenmore in circum- 
stances where a less virtuous nature than hers would have 
fallen a more easy sacrifice. 

The delusion of the false system of society in which she 
had been cast was now unveiled, and a thousand proofs of 
the immorality and viciousness which marked the course of 
those with whom he had habitually lived now stared him in 
the face ; and with a deep feeling of gratitude he raised the 
Toice of thanksgiving to Heaven, that the mist of erro^ had 
been dispelled in time to save her who was dearer to him 
than bis own life, and ii^ whose happiness his own was 
involved. How to break from the entanglements of a so- 
ciety which had produced theses baneful results was a reflec- 
tion of difficultv. 
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Lord Glenmore was too much a man of the world, and 
too good and just a person^ to act hastily in such circum- 
stances ; for he well knew that to do so would be only to 
draw down upon himself and his wife the animadversions of 
the world at large, and the rancour of those from whom be 
separated ; and in this his wife'a character must suffer. It 
required, therefore,- the calmness of repose, and the delibe- 
r^on of a less agitated mind, to decide on the after- mea- 
sures to be taken ; and with the determination of adopting 
such as might appear best suited to the circumstances of the 
case, he retired, at length, to rest. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Fir7A£ DEVELOFSMENT OF A DAMGEBOlfS SYSTEM. 

Whatever confidence Lord Grienmore (eh in possesnng 
the full and undivided affections of Lady Glenra^ore, }et tl^ 
particulars of such a disclosure as had come to light, of her 
intimacy with Leslie Winyard, could not fail, for a long 
period, to tTirow a gloom on his existence : and gave birth to 
a feeling, that the happiness which he had hitherto contem- 
plated as unclouded was now obscured by some of those 
shades which are incident to all human enjoyments, and 
which are wisely ordered to wean us, perhaps, from a world 
we might otherwise love too well. 

Convinced, however, that Lady Glenmore had been 
timely saved Trom falling a prey to circumstances arising out 
of the nature of the society into which she was thrown, and 
which he could not help considermg were in a great mea- 
sure the result of his own want of forethought and care, he 
felt assured that the decision he had come to was as much 
his duty^ as his heart told him it was his desire. ^ 

To withdraw Lady Glenmore ffom that circle was never- 
theless no easy task. Habits of conventional dissipation ard 
seldom broken through without producing a mutual aversion 
between the parlies. From this feeling, on the parf of her 
former associates, it was his anxious wi^ to guard Lady 
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GleDmere; for he felt that to a young and inexperienced 
heart there can be no greater .temptation to return to error, 
than to be exposed to those sneers and contemptuous 
remarks which the world of folly is ever ready to apply when 
it finds itself tacitly^ reproved. 

While, therefore, Lady Qlenmore remained exposed, as 
she must of necessity be for a season, ^to the casual society 
ofliady Tenderden, Lady Jilney, and the rest of that party, 
it would have been impolitic, with the views Lord Glen- 
mbre entertained, for him to have adopted any very marked 
change in his own or Lady Glenmore^s outward deportment 
towards them, fiut be laid a sure and better foundation of 
future propriety in the conduct of his wife, by developing to 
her the dangers and awful consequences which, now that 
his fears had been timely awakened, he saw existed in the 
mode of life and peculiar society in which they had hitherto 
taken a part. 

Struck with dismay at the contemplation of the picture he 
drew, and while there was no reason to appeal further than 
to her own good sense, Lord Glenmore felt convinced that 
the veil had been se^isonably removed from her eyes as well a3 
his own; and that, with a conviction of the danger which 
sijrrounded her, and with affections firmly fixed upon himseJi^ 
he might jdiscard all fear for the future on her accounti In 
regard to her acquaintance, however, with Mr. Leslie Win- 
yard« a more decided Ime was necessarily taken ; and 
although this step gave rise to some whispers among the 
younger and more licentious part of the society, and elicited 
innuendoes from Leslie Winyard himself, under which, wieh 
real baseness, he thought to conceal the mortification of his 
abrupt dismissal, yet the more prudent of the coterie rejoiced 
in the circumstance, as averting the danger of a public 
scafidal which threatened them. 

Among this number Lady Tilney was loud in dwelling 
on the fortunate dSnoitemerU of dm affair which, had it termi- 
nated otherwise, might have been detrimental to the inte- 
rests of th^ circle in which she reigned "^ and arrogated tb 
herself the whole merit of having, by her good policy, been 
the means of l)ringing it to this conclusion : — a false and un- 
hallowed presumption, thus to attribute to human agency 
alone, and human foresight, events which proceed from ^a 
higher source than this world's wisdom can reach 1 buit 
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which is too common an error in minds where religion is 
not the abiding principle. 

Neither Lady Tilney, however, nor any of the coterie^ 
were aware of the determination of Lord and Lady Glen- 
more to withdraw themselves ultimately from their circle ; 
ah event which movements in the political world, as unex- 
pected as they were generally deprecated, greatly facilitated, 
and of which Lord Gleninore failed not to take advan- 
tage, as much for the sake of his domestic peace, as for the 
maintenance of his political principles. Measures which he 
felt he never could consistently support were on the point of 
being brought forward by the head of the ministry ; and with 
that frankness and decision of character which had marked 
his whole hfe, he sought permission to retire from public 
affairs, and resign the office which he held. 

Aware of the importance of his support, the minister of 
the day long sought to retain him on his side ; but no argu- 
ments of expediency could overcome the fixed principles of 
right and wrong by which Lord Glenmore was actuated ; 
and he finally succeeded in liberating himself from the toils 
of an office which, since the late tbreatene<l overthrow of 
his domestic peace, he had found induced too great a sacri- 
fice of more essential points of happiness. Equally rejoiced 
with Lord GUynmore w-^s Lord Albert d'Esterre at this 
event, for in the present Htate of his mind he found mixing 
in public, which his official situation imposed upon him, a 
most irksome burden ; and he hailed with satisfaction a cir- 
cQmstance which, as a natural consequence of Lord Glen- 
more's resignation, freed him also from the toils of office. 
The first favourable result that accrued from this change 
was, that it threw Lord (jrlenmore and Lord Albert more 
together ; who, in the leisure of retirement, experienced the 
sweets of that steady friendship which is the offspring of 
mutual esteem 

In a proposal whicK, soon afler these 6ccurrence8, Lord 
Glenmore made to Lord Albert, of taking advantage of their 
liberation to go abroad, the latter readily joined ; not only 
as being his friend's wish, but also as one in which he would 
have sooner indulged himself, except for the pein he 
endured* {^ the thought of quitting Lord Gleomofe^ All bar- 
riers to hie wishes in this respect being removed, the arradge- 
ments for a for^gn tour were afdon oonij^eted^; eiid\^ 

18» 
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tbe coierie astonished at the mauwxU ion of their quittiaif 
London in the middle of tke season^ and when no one was 
at Paris, and no inducement could exist for a s^onr abroad, 
according to their calculation, Lord Glenmore and Lord 
Albert were soon consigned to oblivion, and ceased to be . 
su Meets of conversation. 

Tbey, on their partV quitted London without one of those 
regrets so generally experienced by the young and gay when 
bidding adieu to so inany seducing phantoms of pleasure — , 
phantoms, however, whose fallacy they had too deeply 
proved, ever to permit a moment's power over them ia 
future. 

The reunited friends pursued their journey in the same 
route ; and although Lord Albert's heart was any thing but 
light, a degree of serenity was gradually restored to him in 
the calm of reflection, the interest of the scenes he passed 
through, and^ above all in that reflected ray of happiness 
which he caught from his friend. / 

A year in this manner had passed away, and Lord Glen- 
more had recovered that even cheerfulness which is a test of 
the heart's happiness, and whicfi the assurance of Lady 
Glenmore's devotedness to himself, and total abandonment 
of all wishito re-enter scenes from which he had withdrawn 
her, were calculated to restore. It was-ut this period that the 
party found themselves at Naples : and here Lord Albert's 
proximity to that country of classic name which he had once 
before visited, and which again seemed to call him to the 
contemplation of all the interests and beauties which it ever 
retains, together with that spirit of restlessness, which is the 
concomitant of an unoccupied heart, templed him once 
more to revisit Greece. 

In fulfilling this wish, however, he remamed some time 
undecided, from bis averseness to quit the Glenmores ; but 
when Lady Glenmore's health at length prevented the possi- 
bility of their removing from Naples, he decided on, resign- 
ing the society of his friends for a few months, and prepared 
for his departure. However hvely his rejjret at the moment 
of separation, anci however irksome his tiMence from Lord 
Glenmore might appear. Lord Albert's stay in Greece was 
prolonged fkr beyond his original intQntion ; for ^o, once 
having tasted the delights attendant on Grecian travel, can 
i:0a^y forego the charm it aflfbrds ? If there is earthly balm 
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for a wounded spiirit, it is in the feelings and reflections 
which such scenes inspire. . 

In the correspondence that continued between Lord Gleo- 
rrlore, and Lord Albert d'Esterre, he found the former had 
. quitted Italy, and intended to p(ass the winter at Munich. 
When, therefore, his own affairs called him imperatively 
back to England, he took his route through Germany ; and 
arriving late at Munich, stopped there for the night, in order 
to enjoy a few hours society with the only persons who still, 
he believed, were solicitous to retain his friendship. The 
announcement of his arrival was quickly followed by his pre- 
sence at the hotel inhabited by Lord Glenmore. The meet- 
ing and reception were such as may be imagined, though 
seldom realized, between friends so cordially united ; 'and if 
it suffered any alloy, it was the coi^rasted loneliness of Lord 
Albert's heart with the domestic felicity of Lord Glenmore. 
But although he felt the pang of self-regret, he was not in- 
sensible to the reflected joy of Lord Glenmore^s happiness. 

His transient visit was soon followed by the declaration of 
his intended departure on the morrow. But who can tell 
what a day may bring forth ? From this intention he was 
eagerly dissuaded by the joint entreaties of Lord and Lady 
Glenmore ; and yielding to their solicitations, and the pros- 
pect of the pleasure of their society, rather than to the in- 
ducement they held out of a court festival that was to take 
, place the following day, he gave a reluctant acquiescence 
to retard his journey, and promised his attendance at the 
Court. 

On the morrow, Lord Albert arrived at the palace, but too 
late ; and was obliged to hurry through the. apartments, in 
order to be in time for his presentation. This forrqality 
gone through, he was leisurely retracing^his way to rejoin the 
Glenmores, who stood in a distant part of the circle, when 
his eyes were attracted to a form which he thought he re-* 
cognised, but so changed, so pale, so much taller than he 
had been used to recollect as the image of the person whom 
the features represented, that he stopped for a moment iu 
doubt. But that moment was suflicient to make him re^ 
member all. It was Lady Adeline Seymour who stood be- 
fore him. For a moment he paused, and was irresolute how 
to act. His head swam round, and every object in the room 
became one cdnfbsed piass. He look^ for a way to escape ^ 
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but escape there was none, without causiog much ob; 
tion, the circle was ao closely drawo ; and he ibund he 
inevHahly proceed in the direction where this magic pb 
stoodi He endeavoured 'to arm himself for the dn 
trial ; but with every nerve tremblini?^ and every pulse 
ing, he was forced to move on. < He endeavoured to 
eyes on the groimd, but, in despite of himself, they wen 
stantly raised to the object that so irresistibly attracted 
As he drew nearer, he observed Lady Dunmelraise U 
on the arm of her daughter. Again he started, and g 
with uncontrollable emotion. The Court was breakii 
The current of the throng set in one way, and pressed 
him till he found himself absolutely borne close to tb 
beings whom, of all others, it caused him the most i 
agitation of mingled feelings to meet. ^* Lord Albert 
terre^' exclaimed Lady Dunmelraise, and courtseyin, 
half smiled as she recognised him. He bowed in si 
unable to speak. Lady Dunmeiraise continued to a 
him:— ^^ Have you been long at Munich, Lord Alfa 
" Yes — no— yes — no. I have been*'— and he mui 
a few incoherent words that admitted ol any interprei 
but which she did not misunderstand. 

" Adeline, dear !" she said, turning to her daughter, ^ 
head had drooped, and whose eyes sought the ground, '* 
line ! do you not recognise Lord Albert d'Esterre ?'* 
Adeline bowed without speaking, or raising her head, 
was powerless. Lord Albert's eyes were fixed in sti 
amazement on her. The crowd bad now congregated a 
them, and it was impossible for either party to move. 
Ill as this situation was, Lord Albert thought he read, 
tremor of Lady Adeline's frame, a something indefinat 
deed, but which, nevertheless, breathed of tender rei 
oence. In another minute, the glove and fan which sh< 
in her hand dropped from her trembling hold. 

Lord Albert hastened to recover them ; and, in presc 
them to her, the whole recollection of the scene at the i 
of London flashed vividly on his mind : the myrtle spri| 
look that had accompanied the bequest of it to bim, a 
turned to his remembrance ; and oad it faded eptirely^ 
hers? He ventured not to speak ; but in this act of 
DMii courtesy, while holding the fan by one^d as she tou 
it u the other> there was a mutual^ tremulous vibr 
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^hat passed ihroagh it, which told him ^f all that was thrill- 
^ing in her heart at the monnent, ajid which instinctivelv con- 

Vveyed .to hjm a renoTated gleam of hope. Under these feel- 

^ ings, Lord Albert, in his turn, stooped his head to hide the 

* tear that started to his eye,, as he acknowledged— for how 
could he do otherwise than acknowledge ? — that this was 
not the feeling of one indifferent to him. 

It needed, however, only a moment's reflection to repress 
the presumptuous joy which for an instant filled his breast ; 
and, with wounds fresh opened, he sought the opportunity 
which a movement in the crowd afforded him to rush from 
the palace to his carriage. Thence he drove Impetuously 
to his hotel, called his servants, gave orders for instant pre- 
parations for fleparture, and Jiastily changing his dress, and 
desiring his carriage to attend him at Lord Glenmpre's hotel, 
proceeded thither. 

He entered with excited feelings, and a spirit irritated by 
the most contradictory emotions, and half-inclined to re- 
proach Lord GJenmore for having exposed him to t^e pain- 
ful scene' which he had just passed through. L6rd Albert 
met him on the stair-case, that moment returned from Court. 

f Lord Glenmore looked at him at first with astonishment, 

' and then at his change of dress. 

*' Glenmore," said Lord Albert, in a hurried tone, " I must 

, speak to you ;"— and as they entered his apartment, h§ con- 
tinued, in agitation : 

" Why have you exposed me to this scene ? Why did 
you not tell me that she was Jiere ?- I have ^net Adeline ;*' 
— and he sunk into a chair, unable to utter more. 

'* My dear d'Esterre," Lord Glenmore replied, " forgive 
me. , You must know how far it is from any wish of my 
heart to pain or agitate*- yours. That you should have met 
Lady Adeline under circumstances distressing to your feel- 
ings, you may believe, I deeply lament : that I knew she was 
resident here, it could never be ray intention to conceal from 
you : but that your meeting will be ultimately productive of 
mutual happiness to you both (however agonizing at the 
moment), 1 cannot for an instant doubt*" Lord Albert 
paced the ropm in agitation. > • 

**' Hear me ; only hear me, d'Esterre, for a few moments." 
Lord Albert again cast himself into a seat. 

'^ Let me tell yoq, then, quietly, that since we parted, ane 
particularly sinc6 our residence in this place^ Lady Adelind 
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has become the intimate friend of my wife. H^^r secret 
thoughts have been revealed to Georgina. Need I tell what 
these thoughts are ? They reveal an attachment the truest 
and most refined that ever warmed a heart, and that heart is 
wholly and unchant^eably your own. Wad it possible, 
(PEsterre, that, knowing you as I do, I should allow what I 
believe to be the truth to remain secret, and not inibrm my 
4vire that your affections were in reality centred in Lady 
Adeline ? And again, as your friend, knowing, or, at least, 
surmisjng, all those unfortunate circumstanced which had 
arisen to separate you, that I should not endeavour to clear 
up the misapprehension, and remedy the evil ? Was it, too, 
possible, would it have been the part of a real friend, had I 
deferred for an instant seeking to place every thing in its 
true light to Lady Dumnelraise ? I should^ indeed, have 
been unworthy of the character, if, from a moHieatary fear 
of your displeasure, I had fbrborne to do so. This I have 
done, d'Esterre ;" — and Lord Glenmore added, half smiling, 
and extending his hand to him as he spoke, ^^ and for this, 
as well as for the meeting that has just taken place, I feel 
you cannot blame me." 

^^ You ace all goodness," exclaimed Lord Albert mourn- 
fully. ^< But what then ?" he cried with gasping eagerness, 
^' what can it all avail me ?" 

^^ What then ! wliy this, d'Est^re— the crowning of your 
wishes, the fulfilment of your happiness. I found Lady 
Dunmelraise almost as much enlightened as to the circum- 
stances which broke off your engagement with Lady Ade- 
line as myself . and, in avowing this knowledge, she accom- 
panied it with expressions of regret that she had not herself 
been more explicit on the subject to you. 

^^ With this understanding of Lady Dunmelraise's senti- 
ments, and the conviction of Lady Adeline's affections being 
wholly yours, have 1 acted wrong, even in apparent violatioa 
of your feelings, in bringing about this interview ? Ah^ \ 
all, the first meeting has been, perhaps, as little trying to 
both as could well be ; and it has, with this explanation, I 
hope, opened the way to a more delightfiil reverie still.— 
D'Ssterre, I adjure you by our friendship, by your own bi^ 
piness, trust to me, trust to Georgina, and suffer not this 
fortunate moment to esctipe ! Give way to the geouine 
impulse of your heart Let not any kh^ j^de, any untimely 
fears, influence you ; but empower me^ this very instant^ to 
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go to Lady Duntnelraise, and prepare the way for your 
reception." 

Lord Albert d^Esterre, with a sense of happinessi too 
oyerpowering to admit of any distinct feeling, yielded up all 
the latent prejudices and pride of his nature, which Lady 
Diinmelraise's rejection still lefl rankling in his^-bosom ; and, 
orercome by the tender entreaties of Lord Glenmore, he^al 
last couTulsiyely exclaimed, 

" Go, go, Glenmore ! but do not deceive me ; do not 
place me in any position unworthy of your friend.'* Lord 
Glenmore waited not an instant, but flew to Lady Dunmel- 
raise, the happy, messenger of happy tidings. The purpose 
of his mission was soon made known, and as soon acceded 
to ; and when Lord Albert, the victim of delusion, found 
himself once more in Lady Dunmelraiae's presence, the 
cordial pressure of the hand, the expressions of pleasure at 
again meeting, the tearful eye, and soft intonation of voice, 
soon assured him that all the justice that could be done him 
had already taken effect in Lady Dunmelraise's mind ; and 
the half-broken, half-murmured sentences which he attempted 
in reply were interrupted by the latter calling to Lady Ade- 
line Seymour from the adjoining room. As she came for- 
ward with downcast looks and trembling footstep, Lord 
Albert hastened towards her, took her hands in his, and as 
he pressed them to his lips, asked her '^ if she could forgive 
him?" 

In sounds almost inarticulate^ she pronounced his name ; 
and as her head, was bowed down, overcome with the agita- 
tion of such a moment. Lady Dunmelraise approached, 
pressed their united hands together, and blessed them as her 
children. 

With what inebriation of happiness did Lord Albert quit 
this scene! with. what a cheered and gladdened spirit did 
he return to Lord Glenmore! with what an overflowing 
spirit of thankfulness did he pour forth his acknowledgments 
to the friend who, under Providence, had restored him to 
happinesfl, and with such judicious zeal guided and coun- 
selled him to reach the goal ! — For these feelings there are 
no words. To Lady Glenmore also he opened his whole 
soul, and condemned repeatedly his misapprehension of 
Adeline's conduct, and his own want of candour ; while he 
listened with rapturous delight to every i(esh proof which 
fell from Lady Glenmore's lips, of Lady Adeline's love ; 
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thouf h even in thk, there wa^ an anguish mingled with the 
joy, to think how little he had merited the devotion of such 
a heart After some hours had passed, during which Lord 
Albert, in the delirium of his felicity, scarcely could persuade 
himself of the reality of a change which so short a time had 
wrought in his existence, he became calmer ; and looking 
back on the past, he could not but see the overruling hand 
of Providence in all that had befallen him. 

The unthinking might c^l it a chance, which had opened 
up to him the real character of Lady Hamlet Vernon ; and, 
in the same mistaken levity, might have attributed to the 
same blind accident the serious reflections which this disco- 
very brought in its train : and continuing in this error, they 
might ascribe to the same fortuitous power, that he had 
reached Munich, a desolate and forlorn being, to whom no 
object in life presented itself to cheer existence or stimulate 
exertion ; and that, now, how the evolution of a few hours 
had reversed the whole picture, and placed him on the sum- 
mit of human happiness ! Yes, the unthinking and the 
hardened may ascribe all this to chance : but the wise and 
good knpw that chance is only another word for Providence ; 
and that in every turn of our lives, in every minutia which 
affects our existence- here or hereafter, there is a mightier 
power to be acknowledged* than any secondary cause can 
alone produce. 

" D'Esterre," said Lord Glenmore, as the latter entered 
the apartment where he was sitting with Lady Glenmore, 
*^ d'Esterre, do you know that your carriage has been wait- 
ing for hours at the door ?*' and smiling as he added, ^< I 
presume it may go back to your hotel, for 1 have to tell you 
that Lady Dunmelraise and Lady Adeline will be here 
directly." Lord Albert looked his delighted thanks. « And 
if you intend to make any toilette for dinner," continued 
the former, " there is no time to lose." Lord Albert 'arose, 
pressed the hands of both his friends to his heart, and pre- 
mised to return instantly. , 

As he descended the staircase, he saw his old servant 
Cpmtois, who held his travelling cloak. Lord Albert said, 
as he passed him, " No, Comtois, no !" The former made 
a sign to the courier to mount. Lord Albert observed t his 
and turning round, added, " Comtois, I shall not set eff 
to-day.*' 

"No, mUcrr' rejoined the latter with surprise, hk 



features catchiag a poftim ot tbe^of that gleamed ffom to 
maslef '9 face« aod 19. wUcb sucb an expH'ession hiLd long 
beea a stranger. ^^ Jl£%j>r, <|e«^ a cAa9ii:e d'mtemum ; tf tie 

*^ N09 Comtoia ; and I mast dress as soon as possil^«D 
g9 to mj hotel" The servant htstened ifbrWard to eiLecute 
these ordei>e« with as much alacrity as Lord Ailj^ert had 
ahowa in ginng them ; aod the grave tone of command ^to 
tbe courier to reiurii with tke ear riage was changed to one 
ateost' of ffieodly famUiaritf , bb he said, nodding to him- 
^' LiHgi, nou9 ne parimut jpa#. VUe d Vhdtel.^* 

It would be vain to aUempt to describe all that passed, i^i 
that was sAidand looked^ when they niet, between the now 
hs^py Locd Albert and l4adgr Adeline. Much time at 
Muoicb was not suffered to elapse, before arrangements 
were made for Lady Dunmelraise's and her daughter's return 
to England, whother they were accompanied by Lord 
Albert ; and when arrived there, their union was to take 
place ae soon as possible^ Lord and Lady Glen more were 
entreated to return in time for the • ceremony ; and the 
foemer, reassured by thei iIwa years* devotion and 'increasing 
attachmeut of hia wi{9, now saw up reason for his prolonged 
stay on Ihe continent. 

Lord Albert d'Esterreiy on his arrival in England, found 
some little difficulty in es^plaining satisfactorily to his father 
Lord Tresyllian's mind all the contradictory circumstances 
which liad led to Lady Addiine's rejection of him, and in 
regaining his approbation of their union ; but the wounded 
pride of the latter was at length appeased hy the most satis- 
factory details of aJl the oeci|rrences, and beyond this Lord 
Tresyllian had little feeling. The maruage took place a few 
days afler the arrival of ^ Gienmores, and for nine days 
formed the subject of wonder and conversation in the coterie 
of the exclusives, in which Lord Albert had so nearly made 
a wreck of happiness. / 

With this circle, a few excepljed, no renewal of intimacy 
took place^ either on the part of Lord Albert or Lord Glen- 
more. They Ibund, by public report? that the fate of some 
' who had figured in it hftd been such as their course must 
fiiooner or later have broughithem to. Mr. Leslie Winyaril 
bad mamedf a few montha after Lady Gleomoire's de- 
frartare, eftbeireea of immense wealth ; who» dazzled witl^ 
V(iL. IL--^19 , 
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the idea of obtaininf the entrie into that circle of ton m 
which he moved, and betrajed by the deliuire hope of 
reclaifDing him from its more destructive folliea by bcnr love 
and devotion, had given him her hand, her fortune, and her 
happiness. Enormous, however, ais was her wealth, it was 
soon dissipated in the payment of his previous debts, and the 
endless « extravagances into which he plunged : and in 
eighteen months after theirtmioir she had died of a broken 
heart ; having lived to witness the fioul desertion of the man 
for whom she had sacrificed every thing, and who was then 
living, in open violation of all religious and moral feeling, 
with a recent victim of bis Reduction. 

Lady Glenmore shuddered as she heard these details, and 
lifted up her hands in silent thanksgiving to the Almighty 
i or having been preserved from so awful afkte. As regarded 
Lord Albert, if any thing could have been requisite to 
confirm him in the proper estimate he had formed of 
Lady Hamliet Vernon's character, and the danger he had 
escaped, he would have found it in Aer subsequent history ; 
tor, pursuing the same course of intrigue in which she bad 
so nearly invohred him, she at length fell into the toils spread* 
tor others, 'and became the dupe of her own Vicious folly. 
Brought to a situation in which the fruits of her conduct 
would soon become glaringly apparentt and which, if disco- 
vered, must have driven her from that circle where every 
thing depended on avoiding detection^ and scorned by the 
'man she had sought to inveigle, she was ob%ed, as a last 
resource, to veil her infamy by a marriage with Mr. Foley^ 
with whom she Kved at present on those terms of mutual 
}inhappiness which wauM naturally be the consequence of 
such a union. 

Some few there were of the coterk^ who had been timely 
warned, and, seeing the tendency of the course they w^sre 
pursuing, had withdrawn- from the magic sphere to better 
and more stable pursuits. Among these. was Lord Gas- 
coigne, whose quick intelligence and clear head, aecompa- 
Tiiedby a goodn^s of heart which he often concealed under 
a show of levity, had preserved him from losing himself en- 
tirely in the vortex of folly* Lord and Lady Baskerville, 
^too, had seen their error — an error more of the head arising 
from the contamination of example, than of the heart ; and 
who now lived as became their station, and in tho .way which 
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Bade a fair promise for virtuous happiness ; while others of 
the number continued their heartless round, without coming 
to any open disgrace, and yet without making any reform. 
Among these, again, was Lady Tilney, who continued stili 
the gai'^Usaiti queen of ton, blind to the approach of that 
period when her empire must yield, in despite of all her 
•strenuous efforts to uphold it, to that of some fresh rising 
beauty ; and still insensible to the dreadful vacuum which in 
tM decline of life, without the sincerity of friendship and the 
resources of a well-cultivated mind — above all, without reli- 
gious trust to cheer and gild the setting sun of life — must be 
the miserable portion of every human creature. 

One distingue member pf the coterie was on the eve of 
leaving it and the country, not willingly,^ but from imperative 
circumstances. The Comtesse Leinsengen, who had for 
years played the part of a crafty diplomaiiate with the go- 
vernment, as well as endeavoured to extend her rule over 
the circles of fashion, had found herself at last foiled in her 
political objects : and too proud to bear this defeat, she liad 
announced her departure as decisive ; an event that to the 
minister afforded a feeHng of triumph, and no less of secret 
joy in the breast of Lady Tilney, who had found in her 
** dearfiiend^^ her most dreaded rival and pertinacious 4t>p- 
ponent. Oh ! what a melancholy reflection to think, if the 
Comtesse Leinsengen ever did think on any thing beyond 
views of self-interest and the gratification of self-love, that 
an intimacy with those with whom she had lived for so many 
years had been procluctive of no one firiendship that deserved 
the name, and given birth to no one regret when she was 
about to leave them probably for ever \ 

Such, however, would be found to be thd case with almost 
every individual forming part of this circle, where selfishness, 
heartlessness, and cold over^reaching, alternately swayed 
every action ; passions which, when delineated, at some 
future day, as they appear exemplified'llliiidiTidual cha- 
racters on^the scene, will give a^ition£Iii|k'ejmh^|o the 
moral lesson intended to be conveyed, by t|i^is gepenV^i^W^of 
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